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The d^ath of Dr Hendrik Willem Van Loon in 1944 presented hia 
Pj4 Wishers with a problem of some complexity, as the demand for 
his various books goes on unabated while year after year we see 
drastic changes in world conditions which liave an important eflFect 
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impression of Tkt Arts of Mai^kind is therefore presented as ita 
authi>r left it. 
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FOREWORD 


On How to Use this Book 

I DID NOT WHITE th'is book to give you a lot of facts; the 
facts I mention have all been known for quite a long time and they 
are to be found in many volumes devoted to architecture or painting 
or music. I merely gathered them together because I thought that 
would be the best way to give the reader a feeling for the 'uni¬ 
versality* that underlies all the arts. tJeither did I write these pages 
to air a few of my own aesthetic theories and hobbies. Some of tliese 
have, of course, crept ui, but try and keep them out in a discussion 
of anything as completely personal as a philosophical contemplation 
of die art^ 

Then why did I take the trouble to write this rather formidable 
tract, and why do I want you to read it ? 

Merely to 'mv^te you to join us, and by *us* I mean all those who 
feel that we can occasionally do without dinner or breakfast, but that 
life without a few extra dishes of music or painting is hardly worth 
while. 

Now tlwt sort of statement (like all more or less rhetorical utter¬ 
ances) is apt to be most beautifully distorted and misunderstood. For 
it comes very close to that terrible old slogan of 'art for art s sake, 
which has ruined more careers than I care to think of. The last thing 
1 want to do is to take you away from a comfortable and decent mode 
of making a living, and then turn you loose upon a cold and indif¬ 
ferent world to sjjend the rest of your days as disgruntled and 
indifferent pseudo^rtists, spending miserable days and nights m an 
uncomfortable old attic, subsisting on stale spaghetti, and contem¬ 
plating the glorious revolution that will at last bring you recognition. 
The revolution may come, but it will hardly bring you tlie recognition 
you so eagerly desire. On the contrary, it is more likely to put a pick^ 
axe in your hands and to tell you to make yourself useful digging 
sewers for the benefit of your less fortumte neighbours. Of course, 
should you really have been touched by the divine fire, should 
the good Lord in His wisdom have chosen you among His anointed 
feWj tlien the urge to create wiU be so strong that nothing between 
Heaven and Hell can stop you. In that case the cold attic ^d the 
stale spaghetti are of no consetjuence, \ ou will take them in your 
stride, for you are kept warm by tlie fire that is burning inside your 
heartfl and a crust of breads devoured before your easel, will taste 
better than all tlic delicacies of all the chtjs in Paris and ViciiM* 
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That, however, is a matter you will have to decide for yourself, and 
I carefully refrain from all advice. 

But there is a sort of compromise, and, since all of life is bound to 
end in a compromise, 1 want to draw your attention to the way in 
which you can bring yourself much closer to the delightful garden of 
Muses (and it is indeed a most delectable garden) than you have 
hitherto thought possible. 

There must be something you like to do and can do. You may like 
to draw or to sing or to play the piano or go in for dramatics. Is there 
any reason why you shouldn't do so if it adds to the fun of being 
alive ? 1 don’t know of any. 

Provided that you realize your own limitations. We live, unfortu¬ 
nately, in a countrj' of competition and publicity. I have known 
perfectly good, average tennis or golf players who could have derived 
great pleasure from playing a reasonably good game, but they were 
unliappy all their livelong days because they could not play dieir 
games as well as Bill Tilden or Walter Hagen. 1 don't know Hagen, 
but 1 do know Tilden, and he would be the last person in the world 
to encourage you in such a belief. He would tell you to go out and 
get tlie exercise, and do as well as you could, and not worry when 
you have to accept the brutal fact that that rather unpleasant Junes 
girl next door can beat you every time you give her a chance. He 
would even suggest tliat you might Icani more from getting beaten, 
playing against a really good player, than by being victorious against 
a weaker conipetitor and coming home with a perfect score. 

You need not be as good as the best professional in any of the 
arts to be still a very decent artist in your own right, just as you need 
not be a racmg motorist to get a lot of fun out of the old car But 
you can and wdl lead an infinitely happier and fuller existence if you 
adopt one of the arts as your stepchild, and you will be surprised how 
far you cw get by devoting a few of your leisure moments to the 
practice of whatever art you have chosen, whether it be photography 
or cookmg or painting or etching or making stage models. ^ 

Of course, keep tins fact firndy in mind—in the arts (just as in 
Nature) there are no short-cuts. Success is not a matter of inspiration 
but a matter of patience, and more patience, and then still more 
patience. Without inspiration you may never be able to scale the 
greatest heights, but all die inspiradon in this entire inspired uni 
verse will not do you any good wLtliout a vast amount of very hard 
work, and slow, painstaking, and conscientious work at diat, ' 

So much for die general thcorj', and now for a few practical hinre 
In the first place, do not think it necessaiy to specialize All 
(as you wiU leam from this book) have but one single ouroose^V,^ 
contribute to the art of hving-and therefore they ail closelV 
to each other and support eadi odier and help each other ou^ uS 
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the m embers of a well-balanced family. You will be a much better 
draughtsman for knowing something about the structure of a sym¬ 
phony. At the age of fifty-five I still patiently play my part in an 
orchestra. It takes a lot of time, but it is the most practical way for 
me to learn a great deal about the structure of some music with 
which I am not yet familiar, and that again helps me in understand¬ 
ing how [ should draw my pictures. 

For t’ears I have had my etching press, just a small one, but good 
enough' for my own simple needs. I don’t expect to become a pro¬ 
fessional etcher. I shall never sell any of the products of my press. 
But my own struggles with copperplates and w'ith acids and with 
different ink mixtures make it possible for me to realize infinitely 
better than I could ever hope to do in any other w'ay just what the 
most successful etchers of the past have tned to accomplish. 

The same holds true for a personal and ultimate study of the works 
of all the great masters of the past. 1 do not mean m a merely 
imitative manner. You may have seen the cop 3 dsts in museums 
painting aw'ay at their pitiful daubs, and you may well have asked 
yourself: “What is the use of all this wasted eltbri? These poor 
devils had better go out and milk a cow, or do something a little 
more usefull" 

Again I agree, but that is not what I meant by studying the 
masters of the past. You should do this merely for your ow'n enter¬ 
tainment and instruction. Once you have taken the trouble to copy 
in your own rvay some drawing by Diirer, or to dissect a painting of 
some very cotnplicated artist like El Greco, you will (for tlie moment 
at least) creep into tlie skin of those incredibly competent craftsmen, 
and then you may at last begin to suspect sometiiing of w'hat was in 
their minds when tlicy themselves struggled with the unwilling 
niaterial and the avvkw'ardness of the human hand. 

You w ill tell me that you cannot do this because art books are very 
expensive and you cannot afford them. Who said that you should 
buy those sumptuous volumes which look so tempting in the windows 
of our bookshops } You can get catalogues in museums for nothing, 
or next to nothing. A good picture postcard is often quite as instruc¬ 
tive as an expensive reproduction. 

Tlic same holds good for music. Our modem gramophone records 
are about as perfect as anything mechanical can ever hope to be. 
Save that money which you would otlierwise spend on something 
that b not really very important (you will be surprised how much 
you w'aste every day on useless gadgets) and start a collection of 
records of your own. And listen to them too, for if you want to be 
a good amateur musician you should be tlioroughly familiar with 
everything the great composers of the past have written, just as you 
should know a Few of the gambits of Marshall or Capablanca if you 
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are a devotee of chess. Knowing their gambits won't, ofconrse, mahe 
you a Marshall or a Capablanca, but they will make it possible for 
you to play a much better game than ever before. 

And now another practical hint. If you have taken one of the arts 
as your hobby it is not enough to practise it once in a while^ on 
alternate Saturdays and Sundays in I^ent. You should make your 
hobby your steady companion* as if it were a pet dog. 

Let me give you an example of what 1 mean by this rather cryptic 
statement. 

If you are interested in drawing cany^* a few' small cards in your 
pocketp. and when nobody is looking make a short pictorial note of 
object you have just seen. Those notes vvill never 
nnd them way to a museum, to be e^fposed next to the sketches w hich 
poor Rembrandt drew on the backs of his unpaid bills, but they will 
teach 3 "ou an amazing amount of detail^ and will nsharpen your powers 
or observation to a point you had nev'er deemed possible. 

And when you have a chance experiment with all sorts of media* 
for evety new approach (oil, pastel* ink) makes you familiar with an 
entirely dinerent tecJmiquep and it is really lilte visiting so many 
foreign countries. Don't be afraid of die expense. No need to buy 
yourself oiie of tliose costly' contraptions filled with all the colours 
of the rainbow and with brushes at five shillings each. You will be 
astonished how much you can do witli the little Lsox of pencils which 
yoursrnall son discarded as one of his less welcome Christmas presents 
(he really wanted a flying-machine, just as next year he will want 
those pencdsl) and water-colour boxes, sufficient for your needs ard 
within the reach of your purse^ can be had in any toyshop. 

As for the amateur musicians, if possible they should practise every 
day with die same regularity with which they take their monilne's 
exereises. Once they get into tlie hahU {if only for fifteen minutes a 
dajj those minutes will soon grow into hours. The piano b the 
handiest of all instruments because it gives you the best chance to 
study orchestral compositions. But the piano is not the only iiutru. 
ment m the w'orld. 

For example, should you be an amateur fiddler, you will discover 
^at there is a lot of fun in nosing around in the second-hand shoos 
day you may find sometliing really good. The chances S 
alwut one to ten thousand, but tliese are lets tlian tlie chances ™ 

take when you put your money on a ticket in the Irish sweeStak^ 
SQ why not try ? 

t am sure 'you are ^ginning to realize what I am driving at 
When It comes to the details of such a 'plan of camnaiirTT' r ® 
really be of any help to you or elve vou Lv ^ ^ 

are two thousand million people in tJiis wq'rld anVSiere^^^e 
fore, two thousand miUion different tastes. You will S^ve ^ dS 
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what you want to do for and by yourselft but whether you go in for 
making ship models or writing songs or spending your summer 
holiday painting mountain scenei7 or laving out a small suburban 
garden, enlist right away among iJie humble followers of the Muses. 
They are veiy exacting teachers. But they are the most satisfactopr 
of friends, for in return for your devotion and loyalty they will 
occasionally let you stroll into their own private garden, and then you 
will catch a glimpse of a world of such beauty and such perfection 
that those few moments will most fully compensate you for any pains 
you may have taken to become one of the elect who have come to 
understand the true meaning of life at its best, 

HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 
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Prologue 

Oa the gejKral nature of the ttttht and on th di^cultiet that 
beset (tf the moment itr try to decide zvhat is Art {‘tt’ith a 
capiiai tetter A) and what is not, and on dn'ers other fn-oblems 
wktck probably will neter be soked at all. 

A.RT 1 S U'NIVEHSAL." 

Upon that much we can probably agree witliout any further 
argument. But when [ say "Art is universal" tliere is an innnediate 
danger that you will think of art (of either music or painting or sculp¬ 
ture or dancing) as if it were some sort of universal language, under¬ 
stood by everybody in everj' part of tlie world. 

Which, of course, is not true at all Wiiat happens to be the most 
sublime form of musk to me. who am sitting at my desk upstairs —^ 
say Bach's Fugue in G minor — is just so much unpleasant noise to my 
poor wife, who within a few minutes will be copying these pages 
downstairs, far removed from the gramophone and the fiddle. 

A portrait by Frans Hals or Rembrandt which makes me hold my 
breath (for it seems incredible that anyone of mere flesh and blood 
could have said quite so much with the help of only a few pigments, 
some oil, a piece of canvas, and an old brush)—diat .same portrait may 
strike tlie next visitor as notliing more than an unpleasant combina¬ 
tion of rather drab colours. 

Wlien I was young an uncle of mine incurred the sincere dis¬ 
approbation of his eminently respectable neighbours because he had 
bought himself a small sketch by that regrettable social outcast 
Vincent van Gogh. Last winter in New York City' they had to call out 
the police to keep order among the crowds tltat were stonnmg the 
museum in which a few of the works of that selfsame Vincent van 
Gogh were being ahossTi to the public of America. 

It took us hundreds of years to learn tliat Chinese painting is in 
every way as sound and interesting as our own, if not a great deal 
better. ^ 

The music of Johann Sebastian Bacli was a matter of constant 
irritation to Iris employers in Leipzig, 'Die Emperor Joseph II of 
Austria complained to Herr Mozart that there were " too many notes " 
in his music. Richard Wagner's compositions were hooted off the 
stage. Arab or Cliinese music, that makes the average Arab or Chinese 
roll his eyes m deep rapture, happens to affect me personally aa If I 
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were listening to a bitterly contested cat-fight Ln the neighbours" 
garden- 

WTiereforc, w^hen I say that art is universal I merely mean that art 
is not bound to any particular country or to any particular period of 
time. For art is as old as the human race^ and it is just as much part 
of man as are his eyes or his ears or his hunger or his thirst. The lowest 
savage of the most desolate part of Australia, who in manv ways is 
quite inferior to the animals who share his loneiiness^ who lias never 
even learned how to build himself a house or iiow to wear clothes^ has 
developed a very Interesting art of his own. And, while we have dis^ 
covered several groups of natives who liave no conception whatsoever 
of religion, tve have never, as far as I know , come across a race (no 
matter how far it Itappened to be removed from the centre of civiliza¬ 
tion) that was completelv witliout some form of artistic expression. 

That is what I meant when I said that art is universaL And if that 
be true it does not really matter very much whether niy first chapter 
starts in Europe or in China^ among tlie Maoris or among the 
Eskimos. But Ln connection vvith tliis 1 should like to tell you a story 
vvhich I found in an old Chinese manuscript, or, rather, in a transla¬ 
tion of an old Chinese nianuscript, for, alas, the language that is 
spoken by all these millions of people is a closed book to me, and 1 am 
loo old now to learn it. Here is the story as it was given to me: 

Wlien I^o-Kung felt that his end was approaching he asked that 
all ius pupils should gather round him that he might once more see 
them and bless them ere he set forth upon that voyage from which no 
man has yet returned. 

And so they came ^nd found the old painter in his workshop. As 
usual he was sitting before his desk, although he had grown much too 
weak to hold a brush. So they urged him to retire to his couch, w here 
he w^ould have been more comfortable, but he shook his head, saying 
unto them, "Tliese brushes and these paints have been my steady com¬ 
panions and my faithful brethren throughout these many years. It is 
only befitting that I should be among them when the time comes for 
me to depart/ 

""And so they knelt dow-n before him and awaited Ids words, but 
many of tlieni could no longer control their grief and they wept 
openly. Whereupon I^o-Kung looked at them wdth great astonish¬ 
ment and asked,' flow' now^, rny children ? You have been bidden to a 
feast! You have been invited to share the one sublime experience 
which the average man is allowed to enjoy by himself! ,And you shed 
tears, whereas you should really rejoice/ 

"Then he smiled at tliem, and immediately the pupils dried tiieir 
eyes, wiping them upon the cuffs of their long silken sleeves, and one 
of them spoke, and his words were as follow's: 
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“ ' Master/ he said^ * our beloved Master* pray forgive us our weak¬ 
ness, but we are sad at heart wJten we contemplate your fate* For you 
have no wife to weep over you, and no sons to carry you to the grave 
and give offerings to the gods. All yuLir livelong days you have worked 
and staved, from earliest dawn to'the setting of tfie late sump but the 
grubbiest money-changer in our meanest market has accumulated 
greater material rewards for his unworthy labours than have ever 
come your way. You have given unto mankind with both hands, and 
mankind has quietly taken whatever you offered. But mankind has 
passed upon its way without bothering about your fate. And now we 
ask of you, has dtis been fair? Have the gods showTt you any mercy ? 
And we* who must continue after you shall have left us, we should 
like to a^k you one questions Has this great sacrifice on your part 
been really worth while ?' 

"Then the old man slowly raised Ins head, and his face became like 
that of a nnghty conqueror at tlie moment of his greatest triumph as 
he answered: Tt has been more than fair, and the reward has vastly 
surpassed my highest expectations. What you say is true. I have 
neither kith nor kin. 1 have spent well-nigh a hundred years on this 
earth. Oft I went hungry, and more than once, if it had not been for 
the kindness of my friends, 1 should have been without shelter or 
raiment. I surrendered all hope of personal gain chat I might the 
belter devote myself to my task. [ deliberately turned my back upon 
all that w^hich could have been mine own* had 1 but cared to pit 
tunning against cunning and greed against greed. But in obeying the 
imier voice that bade me follow my solitary path I have achieved the 
higliest purpose to which any of us may hope to aspire/ 

^'Thereupon tlie oldest of the pupils, the one who had abo ad¬ 
dressed him in the beginning, again lifl^ up his voice, but this time 
his words came haltingly. 

" Master,* he said m a whispetp 'our beloved Master, as a parting 
blessing, will you not tell us what that highest purpose may be to 
which mortal man may aspire 

“A strange light now came into the eyes of Lao-Kung as he lifted 
himself from his seat. His trembling feet carried him across the room 
to the spot where stood the one picture that he loved best. It was a 
blade of grass* hastily jotted down with the strokes of his mighty 
brush. But that blade of grass lived and breathed. It was^not 
merely a blade of grass, for witliin itself it contained the spirit of 
every blade of grass that had ever grown since the becirmin? of 
time. ® 

*’ 'There,' the old man said, ‘ is my answer, I have made myself the 
equal of tlie gods, for t too have touclied tlie hem of Eternity.' 

"Thereupon he blessed his pupils, and they laid him down unon his 
cotich, and he died." 
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The Taj Mahal ii undoubtedly out of the most beautiful huUiings 
devised by the genius of man . . . 
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This is such a chattiiirtg little storj^ and it is so absolutely true that 
I could finish tliis chapter here and now and leave the rest of what I 
have to say to your own imagination. But tliat final remark of the old 
Chinese brings up so many other ideas that we shall have to go on for 
a linle while longer. Not, however, for too many pages, for this sort of 
discussion has a strange tendency to take us back to the happy days of 
the Middle Ages, when it meant nothing for a couple of scholars to 
spend a dozen years debating die exact number of angels that could 
balance themselves on the point of a needle. 

According to Lao-Kung, the true artist is die man who is allowed 
to touch the hem of Eternity. But here is another way of approaching 
the same subject. It is my own approach^ You may agree with it. Y^ou 
may dislike it intensely. 1 don't know how^ you will feel about it, but 
it seems to me that that particular notion has been uppermost in a 
great many people's minds ever since the days of the Greeks. 

This is the answ^er I probably would have given had I been in 
Lao-Kung's place. 

Man* even at his proudest moments, is a puny and helpless creature 
ivhen he compares himself to the gods. For the gods speak unto him 
through creation. Man tries to ansv^er* he tries to vindicate himself, 
and that answer—that vindication—is really what we call art. 

In other words, and to make quite clear what I mean* you go out 
into the mountainSt and the sun is shining brightly and the sky is a 
deep, dark blue, and the few clouds are a fleecy ivhite, and the w^ind is 
singing a queer melody of its own amidst the branches of the fir-trees^ 
and the whole world is vibrating w ith life* and you feel completely 
helpless and hopeless before tliis indescribable splendour of the w'orld 
as created by tile gods. 

But if your name happened to be Joseph Haydn, and if you had 
learned to express your innermost feelings by means of sound, then 
you would go home and you would compose that part of your oratorio 
that begins witli tlie words; ''The Heavens declare , . and after it 
had been finished, and if you liappened to be as humble of soul as 
that great Austrian, then you would go down on your knees to thank 
your Maker that you liad been allow^ to experience this emotion in 
die way it had come to you. 

And after your hymn of praise had been sung before all the world, 
and all the ivorld had proclaimed you a great artist, then you would 
perhaps retire to a quiet little comer of your room and you would 
" You see I dear Lord, of course it was perhaps not quite like that 
afternoon when I walked througli the fields, but that was my answer 
to Your challenge, and so you see, dear Lord, [ too am not absolutelv 
helpleSnS. In my own halting and imperfect way 1 too am something 
of a creator* [ can't, of course, quite do what Y'ou can do* That is only 
natural, for You can do every thing. But within my own feeble powers 
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—well, anyway, there it is, dear Lord, and if You ask me I think it is 
pretty good!” 

I am not so prejudiced In favour of my own profession that I fail to 
see how this holds true for all men—^even for tliose who are utterlv 
incapable of giving expression to their eniottons bv means of anv of 
the arts. The people of the Middle Ages, who did not know as much 
as we do, but who understood a great manv things that we shall never 
even suspect—tlte^-^ realized this, and they showed it in one of their 
fables. It is a tale about two penitent sinners who approached the 
image of the \fadonna to ask her a favour, but who were conscious 
of tile fact that tliejr had really nothing to ofler in return for all her 
manifold blessings. 

one of tliem, a poor musician whohad no other possession 
than Ins old fiddle, played her his loveliest tune, and, behold! ids 
prayer was answered. But when it was the turn of the shoemaker he 
fell that his pilgrimage Irad been in vain, for all ho could do wis to 
offer to make the Queen of Heaven a pair of dainty little slippers 
so that she might go well shod to her next dance, for it was well 
known tliat the angels in Heaven dance whenever they are very happv 
and t^t sometimes Our Lady takes part in their festivities. ” ridt 
what, so this cobbler asked himself, ” is a new pair of slippers com¬ 
pared to that music which I have Just heard ?” 

Nevertheless, he made her the most beautiful slippers he could, and 
behold! he too found favour in Our Lady’s eves, for his golden slipper^ 
had been his own particular way of expressing his emotions, and. after 
all. It was tlie effort that counted much more than the final result. 

In connection witli this little medieval story there is something that 
ever again strikes me as rather curious—just one of those tilings I can¬ 
not quite understand. Why is it that our modem world insists upon 
drawing sutm a very sharjj line of demarcation between the arts and 
the crafts ? In the days when the arts were really an Integral part of 
people s daily In'es tliat hne of demarcation did not exi.st. Nobod v w'as 
aware of a difference between the artist and the craftsman. As a 
matter of fact^ the artist (if he were recogniKed as such) was merdv a 
craftsman of exceptional ability, a s tonecutter who could make figures 
in marble just a little better than any of the other members of the 
stonwu tiers guild. But to-day the artist lives on one side of the street 
and the craftsman lives on the other side, and the two liatdlv sceak to 
each other. - " 

1 went that stage of development myself, for when I was 

young tljc absurd slogan of” Art for Art’s sake" was still vert^ popular 
among those wJto were supposed to know about such things ^t tliat 

r* f^ to sfv, we hp^e 

learned better. To-day we know tliat the man w ho conceived the old 
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Brooklyn Bridge ^as quite ^ great m\ artist in his outi way as the 
unknot^Ti stonemason who drew up the plans for the cathedral at 
Chartres, and most of us can now get just as much real enjoyment 
out of the perfection of Fred Astaire's dancing a$ out of tJte quintet 
in the last act of the Meisiersinger. 

me make myself quite dear* for this is the sort of statement that 
can lead up to all sorts of futile discussionSi Therefore let it be under¬ 
stood that I do not suggest that we could now do without any further 
Meisia^smg^r quintets as long as %ve hat e Mr Astaire dancing for us. 

I realize diat there is a vast clifTerence between tap-dancing and sing¬ 
ing or painting. But I have found a very simple way to decide w hat is 
and what is bad. I ask m 3 ' 3 elf diis question: "\\ hat is this 
person trying to tell me about his inner emotions? and* ""Is lie suc¬ 
ceeding in telling nte his storj' In so convincing a manner chat 1 under¬ 
stand what he Is trying to tell me or not Having trained m 3 self to 
apply this standard ofperfection to everything tliat comes within the 
ken of my personal observationp 1 find that I have immensely enlarged 
my owTi powers of understanding and therefore of enjoyment. 

Majiy years ago, when I first began to suspect the vastness of our 
universe, I aKvaj's felt sorry that I could not aHbrd a telescope. A good 
telescope costs about one hundred pounds, and I never felt that I could 
spend quite $0 mudi nioney upon a mere hobb}". As a result 1 never 
got a good look at that part of the universe which lay beyond the 
horizon of my owm imperfect eyes. But one day- I stumbled upon a 
small pocket microscope w'hich I could carry with me where\ er I wentp 
and which enabled me to make the intimate acquaintance of that 
Tivorld of small creatures and diminutive plants which exists all around 
us^ though we pay little attention to ttiese humble creatures because 
th^ are hardly visible to the naked eye. 

Of course, I do not for a moment mean to imply tliat Alpha Bootes 
and the Milky Way are of no greater importance than the tiny little 
spider that tried to cross this sheet of paper a moment ago or ti\e moss 
that grows on the old stone w^all in front of our house. But the differ¬ 
ence of importance between the tw^o is one of size rather than degree. 
And old Mahre Fabrc among his insects is just as great an artist and 
his books are just as much of a delight to a curious and intelligent 
reader as the works of JeanSp who juggles widi planets and light-years 
as if a million or a billion v^ears were mere trifles. 

Let me give you one more example so that are sure to utder- 
stand each other. 1 liave visited cities where people never cease to 
brag about the local museum* w hicli contained a noble collection of 
old Italian and eiglsteenib-centuiy English pictures* and about the 
local symphony ordiestrap where Heifetz had once beeri die soloist. 
But I found dfat these people lived in houses that lacked all dignity 
and went to tfieir places of business through mean and ugly streets, 
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and that nothing in their own daily existence was either pleasant to 
the eye or to the ear, except die museum, that was open during only 
part of the day, and their symphony orchestra, which played only 
once a week and then for only a few hours. 

I have since learned better than to argue with such neighbours or 
try to convince them that they may be in error. But, being tlien young 
and eager and quite mexperienc^, I tried to convince these honest 
burghers tliat two or three really good reproductions of really good 
masters hanging in their own sitting-rooms and dining-rooms would 
be much better for the salvation of their artistic souls than a dozen 
original Correggios or Re 3 'nolds tucked away in a comer of the local 
art museum, and tliat it would be better for the future of the world 
at large (at least as far as music was concerned) if they exposed their 
children to really good gramophone music all the days of the week 
instead of dragging them off but once a week to a symphony concert 
which really meant nothing to them but an evening of solid boredom 
and an enforced absence from the delightful vulgarities and sentimen¬ 
talities of the radio, 

I never got anywhere at all with these arguments. A few dozen 

E eoplc agreed with me most heartily, but they did not need my ex- 
ortations, for they had alw'ays shared my views. As for the others, 
they thought me a busybody with some newfangled educational 
notions (probably imported 6om Moscow) which I was trying to 
propagate in order to be different and to make myself interesting. 

1 had better stop here and now, for once you start upon the subject 
of " What is art ?" you never quite know when or where or how the 
discussion will end. But in order that all my cards may be on the 
table and plainly visible before we start playing our game let me ex¬ 
plain a few of my own beliefs and prejudices within the realm of the 
arts. 

In the first place, tliere is the question of the value of art to society. 
If I had mentioned tllis to an ancient Greek or a Frenchman of the 
Middle Ages he would not have known what L was talking about. He 
would have been quite as much surprised as a citizen of our modem 
world would be if I asked him whether he thought that good health 
and hygiene were desirable things for the community at large. For 
to-day we take health and hygiene for granted. They are an integral 
part of our everyday existence. In the same way, a Frenclimtn or an 
Italian of the tliirteenth or fourteenth centuiy would have shaken his 
head in helpless perplexity if anybody liad seriously questioned the 
desirabiUty of being surrounded by beautiful things. For they would 
devote years of their lives to some small part of the roof of one of 
their beloved cathedrals, to some small detail which no one would 
probably ever see, but they would never give a single moment’s 
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thought to the unpleasant smells and discomforts \»'hicb they 
thought of as an unavoidable part of existence and towards which 
their attitude would therefore have been very much the same as 
that of our own people towards tliat ugliness and vulgarity and 
noise which surround them on all sides in so many of our modem 
dties. 

Such reactions depend entirely upon our point of view, I happen to 
have a particular dislike for the hoardings that disfigure so much of 
our landscape, and i have given expression to tliat feeling upon a great 
many occasions. I vividly remember one such lecture when I hap¬ 
pened to be speaking to some three tliousand teachep. ” Surely," I 
said to myself, "these men and w'omcn, whose task it is to turn our 
children into intelligent citizens, will understand the necessity for 
surrounding them with a sense of beauty and harmony and doing 
awav with these ghastly signs," 

Blit nobody seemed to be quite able to follow my line of reasoning, 
"These hoardings," so they told me afterwards, "pay taxes. These 
taxes pay for the upkeep of the community, i’erhaps you are right 
and the countiyside w'ould not look quite as hideous as it does if we 
had fewer advertising signs and fewer petrol stations. But think of 
all the money they bring in!" 

And then and tliere we readied a sort of mental dead end, out of 
which neither side was able to extricate itself. I w'as thinking of the 
artistic eflect, and they were thinking, with equal sincerity, t>f the 
financial results, 

I suppose {as is usual in such cases) that we were both of us right 
and both of us wrong. It is often said that morals are merely a matter 
of latitude and longitude. The arts too are profoundly influenced by 
tlieir own geographical background, but in their case the time element 
also plays a very important r6U< A country like Italy, diat was 
undoubtedly an artists' paradise in tlie fifteenth century, is to-day as 
completely'devoid of all artistic sense as a manufacturing town in 
northern England, VMtereas Americans, who during the last hundred 
years have eaten tlieir way across the continent witli as little regard 
for beauty as a swarm of locusts, may w'ell be the artistic centre of 
the nations within another century or so. 

Spealiing of ancient times and of to-dav, for the sake of conveiiienoe 
1 shM in mis book stick closely to the old and familiar divisions, such 
as medieval art and Egj'ptian art and Creek art and Chinese and 
Japanese art. Like all attempts to pigeonhole human emotions, these 
classifications are, of course, makeshifts. They ha%'e no scienUfic value 
whatsoever, and, like the timetables of our railways, tliey are always 
subiect to change witliout notice. But we have become accustomed 
to them and so we might as weU continue to use them, provided 
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we realise that gll scHcalled "artistic periods" have an incurable habit 
of playing hide-and-seek with each other and are apt to overlap in a 
most perplexing fashion. 

As for such curious modem divisions a$ 'capitalistic art' and 'pro¬ 
letarian art/ I am mrry that 1 shall not use them, because I do not 
know what they mean. I know only two sorts of art* "good art* and 
'bad art/ It seems only fair diat I should make this quite clear at the 
very beginning. 

Enters the word 'genius/ which has lost a great deal of its old 
meaning, and which to-day, in tlie hands of our critics, may describe 
anything from a Mozart sonata played recognizably on a musical saw 
to the products of a not overbright young woman of sixteen who has 
managed to fill several hundresl pages of innocent wood pulp with 
far from innocent sentiments. 

I shall therefore stick to tlie definition of that word which I re¬ 
member from my childhood days when we could count all our 
geniuses on the fingers^ of one hand. It read as follows: 

Genius is perfection of technique, plus something else, 

Wniat that "something ebe' was, tliat we have never been quite 
able to find out. Some Called it God, and others called it 'divine 
inspiration/ Tcnlay it probabl}" would be connected w^iih libido or 
with the glandular system. I really don't know, and 1 am afmid that 
we shall never quite find out what that 'something else' is. But I am 
verj' much aware of the fact tliat I ret:ognize that 'something else* 
the moment I hear it or see it. 

As for the scsthetic theories which are so popular nowadays, I don't 
think that many of tlie really good artists have ever seriously bothered 
about them. Of course^ the average artist, being an average human 
beings likes to spend an ocx:asional evening drinking beer with his 
own cronies and swapping yams wiLti theni and talking shop. But so 
do motormen and general and admirals and longshoremen and coal- 
heavers and kings in exile. I suppse that, however, is something 
quite different froni purely "K^theiic discussions." It is the shop-talk 
of those who happen to have chosen die same way of making a 
living (except dte kings in exile). But every tiling I could ever hope 
to say upon the subject was said a great many years ago by old Papa 
Manet* the famous French painter, and it was said so much better 
than I can ever hope to say it diat I might as well repeat Ills remark 
and then drop the subject. 

Talking to some young men who wanted to know the innermost 
secrets ofan:, the great French [mprcssionist grovvled: h is aU very 
simple. Si y est, y est. Si ra n'y ist pas, fnut rmmm^Cfr. TouT 
k nsU, c'est la biague/' 
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Or» translated into our own vernacular; "'If you get it the first 
timOi that is fine. If you don't get it, then do the whole thuig all over 
again until you finally get it. Anything else is just so much waste 
of time." 

We hear a great deal nowadays about bringing art to the masses. 
We have brought die masses liberty, equality, and the pursuit of 
happiness, and now we are going to bring them art. It seems very 
simple, but I doubt whether it can be done. The people of India 
have a saying: " The Holy Man does not leave the shrine/" The 
floly Man (or 'die Wliole Man/ for that is what the word "holy" 
means—a "\Yhole man' or a "hale mat/) was one who Jiad been set 
apart from the rest of the community. Tlie artist in a way is such 
a Holy Man in the sense of one set apart. For all art is essentially a 
one-man experience, and ilierefore something innately aloof and 
aristocratic* 

There have, of course, been periods bi history when the community 
at large felt vey deeply upon certain religious or patriotic subjects^ 
and on such occasions the artist was often able to give such a clear 
expression to the spirit of his own time—what we sometimes eaU 
"the voice of the people “that his own identity thereupon seemed to 
have been lost among that of the millions- But a careful study of 
such an era shows that lllat was not really so. It was very^ easy in an 
age witliout newspapers or other means of publicity for a name to get 
lost in the shuffle. But just because we do not happen to know the 
names of the men who built tlie PvTamids or who designed the 
medieval catliedrals or who composed those ancient tunes mat have 
since become known as " folk songs '—that does not really mean that 
their own contemporaries did not know all about them. They merely 
took them for granted. 

No, I cannot, I am sorry to say, take tnucli stock in these theories 
about art being In any way connected with tlie tnasseSn The true 
artist is almost invariably a very lonely fellow, and, like all lonely 
people (provided he has strength enough to survive his spiritual 
loneliness), he will insist upon maintaining his own integrity as his 
most valu^ possession. He may drink with the crowd and sw^ap 
Jokes with his neighbours, and he may even affect a slovenliness of 
attire and a carelessness of language that make people tliink he is 
one of them. But within hi.s own domain he is and insists upon 
remaining "the Master/ 

Like poor Vmcent van Gogh^ he may love the masses when he is 
off duty, like Ludwig van Beedioven, he may refuse to raise his 
hat to “a mere king, but the moment he smears his paints on his 
canvases or fishes Tils little notes out of his bottle of ink he stands 
apart and recognizes no law^ but die Jaw that bids him be himself. 
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In the otden days we would have called iiuch men ariaiocrata. 
To-day we do not bother to give them a name. There are so few of 
them left. 

The worst service one can render the arts is to apologize for their 
existence. This, of course, is a survival from tile days when tile creed 
of Dr John Calvin, a sickly man with a sick man's bitter hatred for 
all that was beautiful and gay and that tended to make life more 
cheerful, was accepted as the only true philosophy of life by most of 
our ancestors. Art then had to be smuggled into the life of the 
community by means of all sorts of subterfuges. We were told that 
"art had an ennobling influence" and that "art had a tendency to 
turn men and w'omen into better citizens." 

The truth of the matter is that tlie average artist, like the un¬ 
average genius, is at heart merely an average human bemg. He merely 
happens^ to have been bom with a particularly sensitive set of nerves, 
and he is therefore able to react much more delicately to the world 
around him tlian the vast majority of his neighbours. He is to the 
ordinary run of human beings what a higldy sensitized photographic 
plate or film is to the ordinary film you may pick up anywhere in the 
nearest store—good enough for the everyday job of catching little 
Johnny in the act of making a snow-man or riding his bicycle, but of 
exceedingly little value in a physical laboratory or an astronomical 
obser\'atoiy. 

Hence there have been all sorts and manner of artists, from the 
uncouth Richard Wagner, who gave us sublime music and who was 
probably one of tJie meanest and most despicable characters that ever 
liv^ to Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, who also gave us sublime music 
and left behind a reputation for gentleness and charm and unselfish 
generosity that may have been equalled but never surpassed bv the 
samts themselves. 


Don t make the mistake of looking too eagerly for the so<aIled 
oF^e artist. He may have one, but you won't find it verv 
differeit from tlie eouls of the rest of us. The psychologv of the 
artist is always a very fruitful subject of discussion among people who 
could not di^‘ a line or mvent a tune if tliey tried unto the end of 

who IS much ^ occupied with the work he is doing to worry about 
the psychologiral substructure of his immortal soul. His work to him 

Til hts^ew^on Upon her he will therefore bestow 

No artist has the right to pla« himself above the law. But. like the 
rest of us, he is entitle to judgment by a jury of his peers. 
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ITiai b the rule that since time iinnieniorlal has daminated our 
civil life, tt should also be obscrx'ed within the realm of the arts. 

The layman is rarely asked to favour us with his opinions upon the 
work of an expert surgeon or engineer, should we not extend 

the same courtesy towards the artist, who expresses himself in quite 
as individual a way as die man who removes our appendix or who 
bui1d$ our bridges and railways ? 

Then (for tliis chapter is geuing much too long), what is an artist? 

A painter is merely some one who says* "I tliink I see/' and who 
tliereupon reveals to tis what he thinks he has seen in such a w^ay 
that we too inay see it if our eyes happen to be attuned to his own 
vision. 

A musician is a man or w'oman who says* think T hear.^" 

Tile poet h a person who says^ ''! think this is the way I can best 
express my personal dreams tii sonic sort of universal rhythm. 

The novelist says, me tell you a story as I imagined that it 
happened or miglit have happened/" 

Ajtd so on, all along the line. 

Eacli artist in his or her own way xs mei‘elv a sort of recording 
Lustrument. W hether liis record means something to the rest of us 
or nothing at all is none of his cortceni. 'Phe nightingale* and tlie 
raven too, are not interested in our opinions. They do the best they 
can in the hope that they will gain the approval of some other 
nightingale or raven. This is very sad when the niglitingale finds 
himself sLurounded by ravens or vic^ But nothing can be 

done about it. 

You may wonder after you have finished this hook wliy 1 has'^e put 
so much stress on certain subjects, w jiile others that seemed equally 
important have been completely left out. I realize this too, but the 
very size of die canvas forced me to be a little arbitrary in the choice 
of my subjects. At first [ intended to include all the arts* not only 
literature, ardiitecture* painting, and the tlieatre, but also tile ballet* 
cookery, fa.shions, cnanieU pottery—just ev^eiy^thlng. When, after 
several years of w'riting, I liad actually finished tlmt original draft it 
was a book of almo.st a million words. No publisher would have dared 
to print a volume of sucli gigantic dimensions, and who would have 
had the courage to read it? And so I liad to take a large blue pencil 
and I liad to cut and slash until after several more year^ of veiy^ hard 
work I finally reduced iny original 1800 pages to a mere SOO. I was 
obliged to Sacrifice a gi^at deal of material 1 would have liked to 
include. But [ had to remember tliat [ was trying to give the general 
reader who had never taken any particular interest in these rather 
remote subjects of die arts a love for and an understanding of the 
background of all that now^ is most enduring within die realm of 
c 
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pamting and aithitecture and music and sculpture and the minor 
arts from 500^000 b>c. until the present day. 

You can Imagine what would have happened if I had presented 
him with an ofms that weighed thirty pounds and that had to be 
taken home on a truck. He would just as soon have bought hitnself 
a tame dinosaur as a pet for the children. 

That is w^hy some of the subjects have been dealt wdth in great 
detail while others have been reduced to a few short pages, I do not 
thinkj how ever, that all this has in any way affected my main purpose 
—to show the universality tliat underlies all the arts, as it underlies 
all the manifestations of our average, everyday human existence. 


CHAPTER 11 


The Art of Prehistoric Man 

H'herein I shall tjy to light a very small Ci^e in the hessrX 
aj a vay large and tjtremely dart catr zehkhj in spite ^ alt 
wr efffO-ts and im'tsUgations, has thus Jar rtjmed to reveal 
most of iU exceedingly interesUng secrets. 

AHusDREDYEARSAGoit vw'oulfl have been very easy to 
write this chapter. To-day it will probably prove the most difficult of 
the whole book. For a biutdretl years ago the history of art was 
almost as simple as the chronology of the Bible. Good old Bishop 
Ussher had told us that the world had been created in the year 
4004 B.c. (he was even vvilling to give us the day of the w eek and 
the month if wt w'ere veiy much interested —they were Friday, 
October £8), and of course we accepted his statement without any 
further argument. Why borrow^ trouble and get ourselves suspected 
of heresy when it really did not matter veiy mitch whether Adam 
had been bom in 4004 b.C- or 40,004 b.c. or 4^000^004 a.C* ? 

But a hundred years ago, in the matter of the arts^ e veiy body still 
spoke with bated breatli whenever the names of Goethe or Lessing 
were mentioned. His Excellency Dr Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
had bravely crossed tlie Alps Ln'the fall of the year ilS6, and when 
he returned in the spring of 1788 he not only gave the world a full 
account of Ins solemn peregrinations among the ruins of his beloved 
Italy (together with a few less solemn adventures that had nothing 
to do with ruins)j but he also bestowed upon an eager public a very 
effective recipe by means of which the up-to-date young men and 
women of that day could reshape their daily existence along strictly 
classical Itncs^ 

Goethe, however^ had had several predecessors. There was that 
rather tiresome but vasd.v learned Jobann Joachim Lnckelmann^ 
whose llist&ry of Andfnt~Art (published in 17ff4) had bmi every¬ 
where accepted as tlie standanl work upon the history' of Greek art. 
V^^inckelma^n unfortunatelv was murdered by a greedy I^vantine 
who had tried in vain to sell hini a few old coins, and lie had de¬ 
parted this life before he was able to finish his monumental <ipus 
about the ancient world. Nevertheless he succeeded in inspiring the 
greatest of all literary* critics of die eigliteendi ccntu^>^ the far- 
famed Dr Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, to write his Laoko&n, m 
which diat stout defender of the ideal ot tolerance for the first time 
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endeavoured to expose the true relations between poetry and the 
plastic arts. 

With these three mighty tomes—with Winckelmann's History oj 
Ancient Art, Lessing's ilaoko^n, and Goethe's Italian youmey accepted 
as tlie Bible of the Arts, who would then have dared to stand up 
and maintain before all comers that other people, long before the 
Greeks, had produced works of art quite as good as. or even better 
than, those efforts of the Romans and the Greeks > 

Since then many things have happened. First, there was the 
rediscoireiy of the civilization of Egypt during the last two years 
of the eighteenth century. Already Herodotus, visiting the valley of 
the Nile in the fifth centun,' s.c., had been struck by tTie "incredible 
^tiquity" of eveiything he saw. But nobody, until a century ago, 
Iwd even for a moment suspected that the Greeks might possibly 
have leam^ most of what they knew from the Egyptians, or— 
stranger still—that those Egj'ptians had themselves been the pupils 
of prehistoric men who had lived before them in the Nile valley. 

Prehistoric man had, of course, been dead for such a long time that 
he probably did not mind staying in his grave □ little longer. But his 
contributions to the arts were so interesting and so important that he 
could not remain forgotten for ever. All that was needed was a 
magician to bring him back to life. iMnally, after thousands and 
thousands of years, that wizard appeared, the man who makes a 
of things as they were in the begiimlng. 

Tje antiquary, the forerunner of the arcliseologi.st, was a pnduct 
L we know it is not quite true to say that 

the [taham of the Middle Ages had completely forgotten their 
Koman ongm. They were surrounded by too many visible Roman 
souvenirs not to realize that tlie civilization of Home had been a 
very mighty one. But everything was in ruins. Every-tliing wa.s in a 
state of disorder, The world around them looked as if a flood had 
passed over it. Tliat is exactly what had happened. A deluge of 
b^tanans had swept across tlie continent and, in the playful mood 
of tlie mucker (who invariably destroys wliat he does iiot under- 
st^d), these ruffians had done as much damage as seven earthquakes 
followed by seven tidal waves could have done in half a tlmiisaiL 

I n the year I +5S ^e Turks captured Constantinople, matever iiad 

survived of the civilization of the Greeks tliereupon fled towards the 
west, and was gwen a refuge in tlie universities of Italy and France 
and Gemany. This gave a tremendous fillip to the study of anti 
quities for now the people of the West were at last able to decipher 
those Greek texts that had been a dosed book to them for aiinosftl 
centuries. As a result many of die Popes of the fifteenth and th^ 
sixteenth centuries and a large number of the potentates and princes 
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of that era really much more interested in their antiquarian 

studies than in the work they were supposed to do as shepherds of 
men's souls and bodies* 

Indeed, it was during this age that the w'ord ^dilettante^ was coined 
to describe a person who 'delighted^ in die fine arts. All over Europe 
these w'ere laving the foundations for those vast and often 

unwieldy collections of statues and pots and pans and coins and 
anclent jevveUer\^ whidi afterwards developed into some of our best- 
known museums. 

It would be an act of the grossest ingratitude to deny that these 
diUttiintif these ^voriliy devotees of the spade^ rendered us very w^on- 
derful serx'ioes in helping us solve at least a few of die problems of 
the past. They vvere^ it is true, completely one-sided in their interests 
and never cared to inspect the evidences of a still older fomi of 
civilization, remnants of wliich must occasionally have faUen into 
their hands. But we should remember that they belonged to a world 
in which everybody was still firmly convinced tliat the world had 
been created only a few thousand years before. 

Now^adays hardly a w^eek goes by that w^e do not read of some new 
discover}*^ within tne field of prehistory. One day it is a strangely 
formed skull that must luive belonged to a race tliat lived five hun¬ 
dred thousand or even a million years ago. Or some French or 
Austrian peasant, ploughing his fields, conies upon ^ ancient bury¬ 
ing place where human bones are found iiiix^ witJi those of the 
mastodon or the sabre-toothed tiger, creatures that have been extinct 
for tens of thousands of years. Or it is merely a liaiidful of coloured 
pebbles, lying by the side of a dozen finely polished stone knives. 

%Vere such things nev er found by our ancestors of the thirteenth or 
the sixteenth century? Of course they were. But tn those days 
nobody realiied what tlity were. Tlierefore nobody paid the £li|^htest 
attention to them. Tlie skeletons were usually mistaken for the 
remains of some pioor pilgrim or soldier who had been killed or who 
had died in this lonely cave. 

As for the queer and repulsive-looking statues that were sometimes 
uncovered, they were quite naturally mistaken for tlie heaUiernah 
gods of some Germanic tribe that had lived in nordiem Europe 
before the coming of the Christian missionaries. Or they were sus¬ 
pected of being toe work of witches and goblins and were at once 
thrown into the deepest lake amid tite loud pealing of the village 
bells, that the local trolls and ouphes should not hear of toe incLdeut 

and try to recover tlieir former proiwrty. r i . i. j 

Let me hasten to add, for tlie benefit of those who may feel inclined 
after this chanter to become professional aiohaologists, that tlie .study 
of the very ancient past is an exceedingly difficult one r^uiring years 
of the most careful preparation The layman wiU be peacefully 
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smoking his pipe on a grassy slope in southern France, a slope which 
to Him seems nothing more Important than a slight elevation of the 
ground, caused perhaps by last year's floods- TJien the archaeologist 
C5omes along and tells him that he is sitting on the walls of a pre¬ 
historic settlement, as he will thereupon prove by showing him the 
complete outline of the ancient fortress itself* witfi jjates and towers 
and all. 

Only recently, during the Great War, when the English and the 
Turks were fighting each other in Mesopotamia^ it quite frequently 
occurred that the British soldiers would dig riglit through the heart 
of some ancient Chaldean city without the slightest suspicion of 
what they were doing or what they were destroying. Fifty years ago 
their ignorance tvas shared by almost everybody* 

Therefore, if you should decide to devote your life to arcfuEoIogjcal 
studies^ by all means do so^ for it is one of the most fascinating of all 
careers^ but be prepared for years and j^cars of hard and painstaking 
study and for as many disappointments as there are days in die year. 

When did our grandfathers and our great-grandfathers becoine 
conscious of the existence of their prehistoric ancestors ? 

That is hard to say. But gradually, during the nineteenth centurv, 
what with a more scientific attitude tow^ards those events that are 
mentioned in the books of the Old Testament, and with the con¬ 
stantly w'idening historical horizon that was the result of investiga¬ 
tions in Egypt and in the valleys of die Tigris and the Euphrates, a 
few brave pioneers began to suspect dial our world, from the human 
angle at least, must be a great deal older thati diey had always been 
told, When diey looked at those beautifully wrought stone knives 
and axes that were coming to the surface of tlie earth they felt that 
these could onl^' have been made by a people diat were already a long 
way removed from their more apelike ancestors. 

They were undoubtedly very unappetizing citizens, resembling in 
their daily lives die natives of New' Guinea or of the interior of 
Australia, But within the realm of die arts diey aclueved certain 
results which show diem to have been not only excellent craftsmen, 
but person.s endowed wdth a great deal of imagination. 

Unless you have seen some of this prehistoric work with your own 
eyes you w ill hardly believe how far tiiese cave^wellers had advanced 
as craftsmen, as sculptors, and as plain» ordinary whittlers. f'or they 
were still in the whittling stage of development, not yet full-fledged 
sculptors. This is only natural when you remember "that die use of 
metals w;as still completely unknown, and that all the work of shaping 
and fa.shioning liad to be done with ,sharp pieces of flint. But sharp 
pieces of flint in the liands of a mte artist may perform miracles ^ 
'Fhc Maoris of New Zealand, until die wliite man settled among 
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them a hundred yeara ago, had never seen a single scrap of any sort 
of metal. Yet their sculptured ornaments, both m wood and stone, 
are of surpassing beauty and craftsmanship. 

\^> shall have to know' a lot more than we do at present before w^e 
shall be able to discuss prehistoric art a$ we do tltat of the Middle 
Ages or the rococo periods But we have already found out enough to 
make a start, and we have pushed our artistic calendar back by some 
ten thousand years. 

All art reflkt^ not merely the economic surroundings of the artist, 
but also his geographical background. An Eskimo may have a 
found natural gift for sculpture, but durmg the greater part of each 
year he will have to content himself with cutting his monuments out 
of snow and ice. An Egyptian, on the other hand, w as not restnet^^ 
to the making of mud pies. From near-by countries he could obtain 
every^ sort of stone he might need for liis palaces and his temples, 
and the river allowed him to transport tliese to any given place at 

a very small cost of labour or moneys i, rfc u 

People Sometimes ask me why my former countrymen, the Dutch, 
who have done so well in the fields of painting and music, have never 
produced a really first-class sculptor^ \Veli, painting and music are 
forms of art which one can practise indoors in a country^ in wlu^ it 
rains lour days out of every five. But the ordy sort of buildmg 
material that is truly native to the I^ow Countries is brick. Have you 
ever tric<l to make a statue out of bricks ? It can t be done. 

On the other hand, the Greeks-a race of strMt-dwellera who 
neearded their houses merely as a sort of adobe stable m which jou 
slept at nipht and where you kept your children and where your 
wife did the laundry- and the cooking—the Greeks who lived in 
almost perijetual sunshine, and w-liose country was full of an ex¬ 
cellent variety of marble, became first-retc sculptors, while their 
paintmg (in so far as it has survived, and that is not very far) seems 

never to have amounted to much. 

Even- nation must make vise of whatever material is nearest at 
liand aiid it is easy to understand why in temperate zones prehistoric 
man specialized in the horn provided by the antlers of the reindeer, 
Tliereindeer still survives in Europe, but you have to travel several 
hundred miles north of die Arctic Circle to Upland to find the animal 
in a semi-wild state. Twenty thousand years ago, wlien Europe was 
slow lv recovering from the onslaught of the last of the great glacial 
periods the reindeer lived as far south as the present Mediterranean, 
^d tliere it was caught and tamed and domesticated by a people wlio 

only recently had come from somewhere else. . , r 

Where that 'somewhere else' was we do not know. At least, for 
the moment. But give us time. Another fifty years or so and we 
shall probably have all the details. 
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As for the reindeer, and the creature’s popularity as a sort of prc^ 
historic cow, that is not a subject for speculation, it played a tremen¬ 
dously important r&U in the lives of these early hunters, who were 
steadily moving northward, and who on all their wanderings were 
accompanied by vast hordes of this first cousin of the caribou. How 
much the reindeer must have meant to its master we begin to realize 
w'hen we see with how much care he drew its picture on the walls of 
his caves and on pieces of stone, and how he loved to adorn himself 
W'ith ornaments made out of the reindeer's antlers. 

Here for the first time t use the word 'ornaments.' Many scholars 
suspect that ornaments are really the earliest of all forms of art, and 1 
think that they are right. Man must have soon noticed how the males 
among the animal species invariably surpassed the females in charm. 
He must have felt sorely tempted to overcome his own deficiencies 
along this line by means of certain anifidal embellishments, such as 
chains of colour^ shells and stones or polisiied bits of antler bone 
stuck into his hair, ears, or nose. 

It is only in a pioneering society, like that frotn which America 
evoU'ed, w'here the males are much more numerous than tlie females, 
that woman has e\'er been able to establish herself as the dominant 
figure in the daily life of the community. And, while the early rein¬ 
deer hunters were also pioneers in the sense that they occupied an un¬ 
inhabited wilderness, the mortality rate among tlie niales was so high, 
and so many of tlierii perished in the endless search for food, iliat the 
female counted for very little. Such luxuries as bracelets and charms 
and neck chains and other pieces of personal adornment were strictly 
reserved for the men of the tribe and for the men alone. 

This so-called age of the reindeer art docs not seem to have lasted 
very long. It came to an end as soon as tlie climate in southern Europe 
had grown too hot for the comfort of Hungifer tarandus. But bv tliat 
time the red deer had replaced the reindeer as a source of general 
supply providing the fatnily not only wiUi food and raiment, but also 
witli all the necessary tools for fishing and hunting. Tlie stag hunters 
not only continued tlie artistic traditions of tlie reindeer hunters but 
they also acquired two new forms of expression. They became nainters 
and sculptors. ‘ 


Here w-e touch upon one of the strangest incidents in the whole 
histoiy- of the arts. It was in the year 1670 tliat a Spaniard, die Martmis 
de Sautuola, decided to take a walk through the cave of Altamira 
which is situated in tlie Cantabrian Mountains in the northern part of 
Spam. He took his small daughter with him, Tlie child only four 
years old and therefore quite small, was not interested in iier fa'thers 
search for old fossils and decided to do a Unle exploring on her own 
There was a part of the cave that was so low that no grown-un Jiad 
ever bothered to examine it. Why get vour clothes all dirty wiien 
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there Is nothing there, anyway? But to the four-year-old these over¬ 
hanging rocks mean nothings and so the little girl crept Into the 
lower part of the cave and lified her candle- But when she looked up^ 
to her great horror she was staring right into the eyes of a bull[ 

Thoroughly frightened, she called for her father* and that is ho^v 
the first of our famous prehistoric paintings happened to be dis¬ 
covered—by a small girl looking for something to do. 

AlaSp when the poor Marquis announced his niar\^elIous discovery 
to the scientific world he was immediately denounced as a faker and 
an impostor. The professors who came to examine the pictures on the 
premises insisted that such magnificent paLntings could never have 
been the w'ork of prehistoric gtavages^ and openlj^ accused the dis¬ 
coverer of having hired a Madrid artist to cover tile w alls of this cave 
with products of his brush, thus enabling tlie Marquis to pose as a 
great archteologist 

There were others w'ho confessed that this might be so* but they 
expressed surprise at the strange materials this Madrid artist had used 
to get his extraordinary colour effect. The pictures consisted of out¬ 
lines scratched into die surface of the rock, but tlie surface itself had 
been covered with an imfamiliar red that proved to be an iron oxide^ 
wnth a deep blue that w^as also an oxide, the oxide of manganese^ and 
with a variety ofyello^vs and oranges that were iron carbonates, Ihese 
colours had been mixed w'ith fat in order to make them stick. I fere and 
tliere the artist, who had worked witli a stone burin (we have since 
found such burins in iheir workshops), had used a bit of black made 
out of burnt bones. I lollow bones had been used as paint containers— 
as paint tubes—and flat slabs of stone had served as palettes. These 
were hanlly the ingredients a modem painter w^ould have used. 

Forrunately for the reputation of the honest Marquis* similar 
pictures were eventually discovered in the valley of the Dordogne in 
South-^vesteni France- Since then pictures belonging to the same 
Altamira school have been found in caves all over Southern France 
and NorUiern Spain* ajid a few aa far down as the heel of Italy^ but 
none in Northern Europe or in England, 

That settled one problem- But another problem remained that has 
by no means been solved. 

None of these paintings has ever been found on the walls of caves 
tliat were exposed to the light of the sun, w here they could have been 
seen by even' passer-by. As they were liiva ria bly pa inted in tlie d a rkest 
part of tliose subterranean hide-outs, the artists must have worked by 
the artificial light of torches. The famous cave of La Mouthe is an 
excellent example of such an arrangement. It had been known for 
centuries that the forward part of that cave serv ed as a home for 
human beings, for the floor was deeply coverccl with kitchen offal and 
bits of polisiied stone. Then one day; upon closer exaininaiioii, a dark 
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passageway was uncovered that led up to a series of pitch-dark cham- 
bersj all of tJiem covered with figures of animals done in the welU 
knovsTi yellows and sepias and blues of the prehistoric palette, 

\\'hy^ we still ask ourselves, did prehistoric man paint his pictures 
in such dark and inaccessible places ? Why did he mvariably paint 
animals ? For by now we have counted almost a hundred different 
sorts of animals ainong the pictures that have come dow-n to us from 
this remote past. Orasionally we have found something that must 
have been meant to represent human beings. But diese early painters 
specialized In animal life, and gradually they carried their technique 
to such a height of perfection the product lost its original spon¬ 
taneity and reminds us in a vague way of the stereotyped saints of the 
Byzantines and the Russian ikon-makers. 

W hy indeed ! I am sorry, but once more all we can do is offer a 
few plausible guesses. 

"Hicre are those who insist that all art was bom out of religion. We 
now know from our studic-s of primitive life in Africa, and espociall)^ 
in the So Lithe Pacific, that practically all races at one time of their 
career have been addicted to a belief in necroma^icj' and magie. 

If, for example, you had reason to fear an enemy you made yourself 
a clay image of this person* and dien 3"Ou stuck it full of pins, thereby 
(as you fondly hop^) causing the victim to die botli sjscedily and 
painfully. Hunters were very apt to indulge in diis practice before 
going forth in scart’h of their quart)'. Frehl.storic man^ a nomad with 
only tlic slightest knowledge of agriculture* ilepended for lus daily 
sustenance upon the chase. If he failed to catch his stag or his wild 
boar or his bear he just did not eat^ and that was all there was to it. 
And when he himself ^vent hungr}' his wife and children did likewise. 
His whole philosopiiy of life, his whole religion therefore, res olved 
around diose wild animals of w^hich he has left us the painted images, 
aniuials that played a veiy^ important rSlt in his life. 

In Egypt this attitude towards the aiiimal w'orld eventually led to 
their w orsliipp even to their deification. In India it ha 3 done this too, 
and'm a most uncomfortable way, for it gives every cow die right to 
walk into your house and make itself at homci and you can't do any¬ 
thing about it without causing a riot. 

Tlie question now suggests Itself* Were those prehistoric paintings 
of animals, done with such infinite care and giving proof of such very 
careful observation—w ere they perhaps part of man's earliest l ellgious 
e xerc Lses ? V\'ere those dark caverns in which all the w a 11s were covered 
with pictures of bison and wolves places of worship, some sort of 
ancient temple where tlie dders of tlie tribe came togetlier to produce 
magic formulas and to bewitch those images in order that afterwards 
the hunter might be all the more successful in his search for food ? I 
am sorry, but I must repeat once more tliat we do not know. 
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Meanwhile, from a purely arrisric point of we have every 

reason to be grateful to the men who had de^ised this strange form of 
wizardry, for out of this emotion (whatever that emotion may have 
been) grew our earliest school of painting; the men who handled 
those burins were artists of the first rank. 

But one fine day that early school of painting seeins to have com¬ 
pletely disappeared from the face of the eardi. Thousands of years 
had to go by before Europe would once more see an art that showed 
such an uncanny gift for observation. During those thousands of 
years, however."a great many things Itappened of tlie utmost impor* 
tance Ln tlie development of the arts. For it was during tins period that 
the human race learned the use of metals and the use of fire for tlie 
purpose of changing lumps of clay into lasting pieces of pottery. 

The lovers of order who must ha\e their precise date for eve^ 
historical event will have to go liome disappointed, for we are still 
talking about an epoch when time. ui our sense of the word, did not 
exist. Also, as you will notice on every page of tliis book, historical 
periods, whether tliey deal with the stoiy of man or give an account of 
his artistic acluevemeniSp have a most annoying habit of overlappinig 
each other without tile slightest regard for the convenience of the poor 
scribe who is afterw ards .supposed to reduce them to so many definite 
dates. 

What we me^ when ^vc speak of the Wooden Age or the Bronze 
Age \$ this: tllat during its period w'ood or bro-nze was the most im¬ 
portant material at the disposal of man. And quite naturally he used 
wood or bronze until he got something better, just as we ourselves do 
to-day when vve do not give up gas until the house has been properly 
wired for electricity. We know when Edison invented the electric 
light, but when did the knowledge of the use of bronze first reach the 
Western world ? Bronze is an alloy. An alloy is a baser metal mixed 
with a nobler oneK for even in the mineral kingdom there is a certam 
amount of snobbislmess. The copper faniiiv probably felt it as a sort 
of trtaalliance when forced to associate with a member of the vulgar 

tin tribe. ^ ^ 

The earliest pieces of bronze that we have found so far were dis¬ 
covered in the central court of the ancient palace of Knossos in Crete, 
and that w'as built some fifteen centuries before the birth of Christ. 
Bronze had probably been brought to Crete by the Phcenicians. It had 
already found its way to Egypt, and a thousand years later (m tlie age 
of the Trojan wars) it reached tlie mainland, going first to Greece and 

next to Italy. ^ ^ ^ r l ■ 

In quest of tin and copper the merchants and seafarers of the ancient 

world made long and perilous journeys by land and sea. Barter being 
the earliest and most widely recognized conimercial system, men 
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soon began to trade the tnanuractuned article for the raw material, 
witl^ the result that the Swiss lake-dwellerSii whose own culture w^as 
still at Stone Age level, and the "painted Britons^ used—although for 
a long time after they did not themseh es make—^weapons and tools 
of bronze* 

Although our archseologica! friends talk glibly of the Ages of Stone, 
Bronze, and Iron the lines of demarcation between the three periods 
are far from being definite and distinct* Iron had already appeared in 
the Bronze Age, but bronze was still widely used after iron had grow^n 
familiar. It seems a little odd at first sight that tlie alloy should have 
preceded the simple metal in order of times and odd also that the 
Stone and Bronze Ages should have been more advanced on the purely 
artistic side than the Iron Age, which came considerably later. 

Here the anthropologist comes once more to the rescue of the 
archeologist. He has obser%'ed tliat the skulls that have been found in 
the earlier graves seem to have belonged to a much more intelligent 
race of people than tliose that date back to a much more recent age* 

Evolution does not necessarily mean that the superior types will 
always sur^'ive. On the contrary, the superior types from the point of 
view of civilization are quite often completely exterminated by their 
inferior neighbours who happen to be less civilized but are much better 
prepared for making tvar. In this case the facts seem to hint at some 
such development. After the late Stone Age there is a very definite and 
very sudden slump in the artistic output of the human mce as it w as 
then to be found in Northern and Western Europe* For a long time 
thereafter Europe was so completely overshadowed by Africa and Asia 
that it lost all importance as a centre of art. Eventually it regained 
that leading position which it had lost during the Iron Age. But only 
after it had gone back to school—after it had gone to the school that 
stood in the valley of the Nile, and tliat was known ilie land of 
Egypt- 
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The Art of Egypt 

A rmuntry ir which prct^dcd that ncbc^dy W'culd 

cVfT rtjlly dii, 

^Vhen General Napoleon Bonaparte went to Eg}^t in the 
year 17&S he had only one purpose in mind. By an unexpected attack 
on India (entering by the backdoor) he hoped to give the British such 
a scare that they would hastily sue for peace. 

His far-famed military exploits in the valley of the Nile got him 
nowhere. They merely meant a waste of men and money and a great 
deal of umecessaiy' suffering to a great many patient donkeys and 
camels, But^ without quite realising what he wa,s doing, it was this 
young Corsican adventurer who once more gave Europe a glimpse, 
after almost twenty centuries of neglect and oblivion^ of the treasures 
that lay hidden in the ancient land of GosheUp For one of his com¬ 
panions found the famous stone of Rosetta, which was afterwards 
deciphered fay Champollion^ and which gave us a key to the language 
of the Egt-ptians^ all knowledge of which had been lost for more than 
fifteen hundred years. 

It was notp however* until the middle of the last century that the 
exploration of the Egyptian antiquities was at last undertaken along 
scientific lines. Soon the archaeologists came to the conclusion that the 
task of studying and classifying the accumulated remnants of almost 
forty centuries of an unuitenupted form of civilization was too much 
for a single nation. They thereupon agreed to divide the territoryp 
and since then almost every country' has done its part in trydng to 
discover what manner of men and women these old valley-dwellera 
had been. 

The entire pattern of our modem ex istence is based upon an uncon- 
^ious ideal of restless change. Something exciting must liappen every 
moment. We continually rush from one thing to the next, apparently 
for the mere ioy of being on die go. It is curjouSp then, to realize that 
twcHthirds of our so-called fhistorical periods^ of mankind ( the six 
thousand years that stretch from 4000 b,c, to the present time) were 
an era of mere vegetation and of complete boredom when we look at 
it from our modem point of view, 

T\\tfiUahin so busy ploughing their fields while your boat moves 
slowly towards Memphis or Thebes—they were busy ploughing those 
selfsame fields, and ploughing tliem very much as they do to-day. 
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when this fertile valley was first occupied by that mysterious Ham i tic 
race whichp like most otlier highly gifted races of our pknetp was a 
niixture of all sorts of tribes and individuals who had left their ancient 
homesteads to begin a new career among the more favourable sur¬ 
roundings of the valley of tlie Nile. They had been ploughing those 
identical fields for thousands of years before the so-called Oid Kinedom 
had been founded by the rulers of Memphis, who dwelt in the lower 
part of tlie valley. They continued while Khufu, Khafra, and Menkure 
built their P}Tamids, a thousand years before Abraham decided to 
take himself and his household goods from the land of Ur to the shores 
of the MediterraneanH 

Tliey patiently went on tilling these fields during the six centuries 
of the so-called Middle Kingdomp when the art of tlieir valley reached 
its highest point of perfection, lliey went on tilling their fields wheUp 
for the sake of greater safety;p the capital of the Old Kingdom was 
moved from Memphis to that famous city of Thebes which old Homer 
called ^'tlie towTi of the hundred gates." 

They went on tilling their fields while Amenemliet HI built those 
large reservoirs tliat were to regulate the water-supply of the Nile^ so 
that the ever-increasiiig population of his domain might never lack 
food or drink. 

They went on tilling their fields while the Hyksos, who had just 
conquered \^festem Asia* overran tlieir country in the year ^000 b.c. 

They went on tilling their fields when, after several hundred years* 
the Hyksos were finally expelled and King Ainasi$ founded the 
New Empirep which* under such brUliant rulers as Thotlimes, Amen- 
hotep IH, and Ilameses the Great, extended its frontiers all over 
Ediiopiap Arabia^ Palestinep and Babylonia. 

They were still rilling their fields wheru fourteen hundred years 
before the beginning of our present era^ an attempt was made to 
comiect the Bed Sea and the Mediterranean by means of a canal. 
They hardly noticed tliat the glory' of the empire was so rapidly de¬ 
clining that in the year J091 B-c. an upstart princeling in me south 
was able to declare himself independenlp and to make die city of 
Tanis in the heart of the delta of the Nile die capital of a new king¬ 
dom of his own. 

They went on tilling their fields wlijle Ethiopia was lost and while 
Jerusalem was captured and pluitdered. They went on tilling their 
fields when the Etluopians paid an unexpected retiun visit and ruled 
Egypt for more than half a century. And they did not in any w^ay 
change their mode of living when the Ethiopians in. turn were driven 
out by the Assyrians, who turned Egypt into a province of their own 
empire* 

Neitlier did they bother to inquire who was successful m the long 
struggle for indepeiidence which in the year 653 b.o. brought anoth^ 
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nation to the throne of still another Egyptian kuigdoni, now ruled 
from the city oFSais, also situated in the delta- 

They were still tlUlng their fields when, after eight hundred years of 
neglectp King Necho revived the plans of die great Rameses and once 
more started work on that old canal between the Red Sea and tlie 
Mediterranean, a dream fated not to come true before the year a.d, 
1369 . 

Tlicy went on tilling their fields when the Persians conquered tile 
valley of the Nile, arid diey went on tilting their fields tvhile vast 
numbers of Greeks and Pheenicians descend^ upon tliis fertile valley 
to exploit it arid plunder it in the name of foreign trade. Thej^ >vatched 
the waters of the river flood their fields while Alexander the Great 
gave a banquet in the old palace of Kamakj w hich had been in a very 
sad state of neglect and decay for almost a thousand years. 

They went on tilling their fields while the descendant of one of 
Alexander's ^lacedonian generals got herself so deeply involved in 
love affairs and politics with two rival Homan generals that she lost 
her kingdom^ which thereupon became a Roman province. 

But hereafter tliey were obliged to till their fields a little more in¬ 
dustriously than ever before, for Eg}pt had now' become Rome'^s most 
important granary^ and the Egyptian peasant bad to feed tile masses 
of the Roman unemployed as well as himself. 

Tliey went on tilling their fields (for how^ sliould they ever hear of 
anything that happened beyond the confines of their own little vil¬ 
lages ?) w hile rival gangs of Christian converts wdlfully destroyed the 
glorious civilization that Alexander had established in the city he had 
founded at the mouth of the Nile, and wluch bore his name. They 
never stopped in their ceaseless labours when a Christian zealot 
destroyed tile last of their temples and closed the last of the schools, 
where the art of their sacred picture-writing had been taught for 
alinost four thousand y^ears. 

When the Caliph Omar (the same one who had built the famous 
mosque in Jerusalem) conquered tlieir country' and completed tlie 
work of destruction begun by St Cyril they quietly turned to tlic 
new faith, and they continued to till their fields witfiout worrying 
much about their new chance of salvation. 

In Egypt, as in most other primitive communities, men had a stark 
and simple alternative before riiem all tlie time—to labour in the fields 
or to die. These tillers of tlie fields in the Nile valley, living in small 
communities under conditions that varied little from century to cen¬ 
tury, had their local ind us tries: diey baked pots, and wove linen, and 
made rough tools; but they had neither the leisure nor the oppor¬ 
tunity to produce works of art. Their patient industry made possible 
the creation by their kinsmen in tlie craft guilds of an art at once so 
gigantic and so subtle that it has remained unique, not only in its 
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peHection, but in its uiii versa! appeal. Well might the Egyptiaii 
painter cover the walls of palaces and tombs with highly coloured 
pictures of poor folk ploughing and digging and tending cattle; it 
was indirectly from sucli foTk that the masterpieces of Eg\T?t s artistic 
consciousness were derived. 

The PyraniidSp of course, have very' little to do with art. Tliey do 
not even come under tlie departmeni of architecture. They were 
problems in engineering, pure and simple. Tl^y w ere not bom out of 
a desire for beauty. ITiey were as highly utilitarian in tlieir final 
purpose as the safe of a modern bank, w'liich they gready resembled, 
except that they were not erected for the purpose of giving shelter to 
people's treasures, but to the mfinitely more valuable bodies of their 
departed sovereigns. 

But the Pyramids^ altliough die most widely publicized of the 
Egyptian antiquities, arc relauvely unimportant. All sorts of people bi 
ahnost every period of history, w^hen sufficiently organiiied by their 
rulers and reduced to antlike docility md unreasoning obedience, have 
left us tlie same sort of useless monuments in almost all parts of tlie 
world. But none of the odiers, neither die Celts who erected Stone- 
henge nor the mucli-vaunted Greeks, have accomplished so many 
masterpieces %viiliin the realm of sculpture and the graphic arts. And 
most certauily no other people has succeeded in maintaining such a 
high average of excellence for quite so many thousands of years. The 
others flourished for a couple of centuries, or sometimes for only half 
that length of time* and then, just as suddenly as they had broken into 
the delectable Gardens of the Muses, di.^appeared again, and w'ere 
never able to repeal tlie miracle^ no matter how' desperately they tried. 
Whereas the Egyptians did first-rate work for almost four thousand 
years. 

Tile main reason for the extraordinary' success of the Egyptians may 
well be found in dieir respect for tradition. Most ancient peoples, 
whedier of the past or of the present, feel this respect, and arc deeply 
influenced by it. But no race has ever been more completely pervaded 
and dominated by reverence for tlie established code and the ancestral 
custom tlian was tile Egy'ptian race. They were conservative and tradi¬ 
tionalist through and through—bi their religion, in tlieir politics p in 
their an. One inevitable result of this mental crystallization was chat 
tlie Egyptian artist was more preoccupied with the type than with the 
individualp witli tlie rule tlsan witli the exception. For a short period 
during the reign of the heretic king Akenaten a new note of spon¬ 
taneity, naturalness, and truth crept into the art of Egypt; but it was 
a mere interlude, and after the innovator had been firmly shown 
where he got ofl' the innovation ceased to be. 

That brings us to the question of likeness. " It's a lovely picture* 
but it really doesn't quite look like Uncle Jerennalr,"^ Wlien Aunt 
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Emmy make$ that remark about Uncle Jeremiah^ with whom she spent 
fifty happy years {" If there*5 anyone in this world who ought to know 
whai he really looked like it's me! , tlie artist is out of luck. For ten 
to one Aunt Emmy did not have the slightest idea wiiat lier departed 
spouse really ^ looked like/ while the artist^ if he was a good one^ could 
tell more about his model's looks in ten minutes titan Aunt Emmy 
had ever been able to leam in half a century. But unfortunately that 
is something it is very dilficuk to uiake the average layman under¬ 
stand. Meanwhile the picture, how ever excellent as a w^ork of art* is 
curtly refused hy the loving relatives, and the artist has w^asted another 
six weeks on nothing in particular. 

The Egyptian sculptors and painters were more fortunate. VV^hen 
they were ordered to make a statue of a king they paid, of course,^ 
considerable attention to those traits especially characteristic of his 
face—the shape of his eyebrows or the formation of chin or nose. But 
to them and their customers this was apparently a detail—importantp 
of course^ but not really terribly important. The main thing was to 
represent the sovereign in such a way that everybody would exclaim 
at once, "That must be a king!*' and reoagnize certain qualities in 
him which he expected to find m his ruler—a jserson alcx^f from the 
w^orries of everyday existence, a creature of this world, yet sufficiently 
identified with his godlike ancestors not to be like the rest of mankind. 
Hence the complete absence in all these old Egyptian faces, no matter 
of what periodi of any mortal emotions such as grief, anger, joy, sur¬ 
prise, approval, or discontent. The eves always look straight ahead. It 
would not be quite fair to say that the eyes stare. They are looking 
very intently at something* but tliat something lies far beyond the 
sphere of obser\-ation of mere ordinary mortals. 

If you want to know' what 1 mean compare the statue of a Pharaoh 
of tile age of the great Pyramid builders witli the %vorks of such 
modem’-minded sculptors as Michelangelo or Rodin. Even the latter's 
heroes and gods give evidence of being animated by the same passions 
ajid emotions that inspire die poor beggar asking for alms just outside 
the door of tlieir palace or church. 

To our modem taste it is that essentially * human appeaP which 
makes the sculptured works of the last four hundred years so interest- 
ing- But tile Egyptians would have greatly disapproved of such an 
approach. As a matter of fact, 1 doubt whether they could even have 
understood what it meant. All Nature w^as foil of inequality. Tliey 
did not expect to be higher tlian Nature. A god was a god. A king 
was a king. And a subject was a subject, ll was a simple artang^ 
merit, and, best of all, it fuUy suited their needs. 

'The habi t of slapping a facade of the year i5oo b,c. on a temple of 
the year e5<x> ax., or of adding a liew row of pillars ornamented in tltc 
style of looo s.c. to another row of pillars two thousand years older. 
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makes the study of Egyp^an art very difficult. But 1 warn you that we 
shall meet w'ith similar acts of what we now call vatidalism in almost 
all other countries until well withm our own limes. 

Our own medieval ancestors, who were practical men of business, 
would unconcernedly convert an entire Roman Colosseum into a mini- 
ature village wnthoul the slighcsi respect for the wishes of the original 
architects. They would build dozens of little homes between the but¬ 
tresses of their Gothic churches. Tliey would erect a couple of 
Protestant '^houses of worship' right in the heart of an old cathedral. 
They would plant absurd pseudo-Roman statues in the fretted arcading 
of Gothic cloisters. Tliey w'ould pull down a Norman nave to build 
anodier of a totally different type, with slender instead of massive 
columnand a vaulted stone roof Instead of a flat wooden one. They 
Would be guiltv of all sorts of unpardonable sins against our modem 
notions, and instead of being ashamed of such acts of sacrilege they 
would have thought tliat w'e were ourselves very silly to prefer the old 
w^ay of doing things to the new. Our ancestors had no respect what¬ 
ever for their ancestors as far as building and design were concerned. 
When Such a process of continual renovation has extended over sever^ 
thousand years the results are apt to be a little perplexing, even to 
those experts who have made a special study of this period. 

Take the temple of Kan^ak. The original part goes back to the days 
of Amenliotep 111 (or Ainenophis or MemnoUp for almost every Egyp¬ 
tologist ever since the days of die Greeks has had a w'ay of his own of 
spelling these names). Amenliotep III lived during the first few years 
of the fifteenth century b.c. CK^er a hundred years later Rameses 11 
began to' restore ^ this temple. And w'hen Alexartder the Great visited 
Egypt in the fourth century b.g. the Egyptians were still busy tinker¬ 
ing with Amenholep's original edifice. "Iliey therefore w'ere not in the 
least upset when the young Macedonian king gave orders toi^build 
tile main halls of the palace entirely, according to the plans of his own 
arch! tects. 

I Rrieve to say Jiat almost every temple and palace in Egjpl has 
suffered from this lack of reverence on the part of successive genera¬ 
tions. Worst of all was the fate of the Pyramids. One could not very 
well change their sliape. But tlie.se vast piles of stone, higher than St 
Paul's Cathedral, had been protected against tlie heat of the desert by 
a layer of fine, liard stone from the quarries in Tura. Three thousand 
years later the Arabs needed building materials for their own mosques 
in Cairo. They quietly stripped that protective layer from the Pyra¬ 
mids, which are now doomed to crumble into dust, 'it may be a matter 
of one thousand years or of two thousand years, but they are doomed 

to disappear. ^ , 

So much for die vandalism—or, rather, inditference—oJ the people 
of bygone times, and why it is so difficult to be entirely 'systematic' 
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in our discussions of the art of the past. When^ in addition, yon will 
remember that the old sculptors and painters practically never signed 
their work {we have not a single piece of Greek sculpture with the 
authentic signature of its maker) you will begin to feel a rather pro¬ 
found respect for the men who within a single century have brought 
order into the chaos of the w orld's oldest treasure-chest. 

TTie art of the Egyptians^ like that of the Japanese and all other 
Oriental peoples, did not know the meaning of perspective. As per¬ 
spective plaj^s such a very important rSU in our own relation towards 
the arts we might as well begin with a dehnition of the w'ord. 

Here it is; Perspective is the art of drawing solid objects upon a 
plane surface in such a way as to produce the same impression of 
relative positions and magnitude or of distance as the actual objects 
do when viewed from a particular point. Here is another one^ a little 
less complicated: Perspective is tlie metliod by which we portray 
tliree dimensions on a two-dimensional surface. 

To-day every child is familiar w^ith at least a few of the basic rules 
of tliat perspective which allows him to look ^into' a picture as he 
looks " into" a landscape. He knows all about the mysterious vanishr 
ing-point and the apparent com^ergence of parallel lines and planes. 
Even a boy or girl of seven can give each object its correct position in 
the general scheme of things so that it w ill look as if it is surrounded 
by space and has not been painted on a flat surfacep 

But it w^as not until the fifteenth century that Occidental artists 
began to bother seriously about perspective, and the Oriental artist 
not worried about it until this very day. This does not make his 
pictures any tlie less agreeable to those of us w^ho have learned to look 
at paintings in the way he does. But to some people, who have lived 
all their days in a world in which perspective was taken for granted, 
the Oriental metliod is a serious cause of irritation. They feel about a 
Japanese print the way most of us do when for the first time we are 
exposed to some modem piece of music that no longer bothers about 
that definition of harmony which ’we were taught when we were 
young—'"a pleasing arrangement of musical sounds."' h may be 
music to some of our neignbourSp but to us it is just so much un¬ 
pleasant noise. 

Perspective, therefore^ like a taste for olives or caviare or modem 
music, is something you have to acquire. Nobody has ever been bom 
with a knowledge of perspective, any more than he was bom with a 
natural understanding of the mysteries of a table of logarithms. 
Therefore all children, whenever left to their owti dev ices, will draw 
"flat" pictures widiout bothering about getting a diree-dimensLonal 
efl^t. And all art in its childliood days has been perspectiveless—or 
if ii showed a sense of perspective it did so by accident. 
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Now, when art, as in Egypt, becomes a matter of tradition, arbd 
when circumstances are siK’h that a particular class of priests or rulers 
are able to revaluate these traditions ( until then a matter of preference 
on the part of tile artist) into certain hard-and-fast rules, then the 
results are apt to cause an almost complete rigidity of e^cpression and 
gesture- Would the Egyptiam have been able to do otherwise if no 
priestly class or worldly master had ordered them to stick to their 
formula ? I think so^ for they were very keen obscrv'ers. Their earliest 
wooden statues, which had an excellent chance of survival in that hot 
and dry climate (a country of inundationSp but without any rain), 
show a marvellous gift of portraiture. The roj^al tombs, filled Avith 
these retinues of wooden serA^ants, bear witness to the genius of tliese 
unknowTi sculptors for this very difficult sort of work. 

But in this land of tradition everything tended to make life static. 
Methods of agriculture, social behaviour, village customs—they all 
got 'set/ and thereafter nothing short of a national catastrophe could! 
budge iliem. 

The sculptor of the Nile Valley worked a great deal in granite and 
basalt, two especially hard, difficulty and intractable varieties of stone. 
Though, at the height of his powers, he could and did make tl^e 
carven muscles bulge and narroAv so accurately that they seem almost 
to ripple and contract like living flesh, he was constantly influenced 
and sometimes seriously cramped by the medium in which he Avorked. 
The limitations thus imposed upon his mind led him to develop a 
peculiar stiff and rigid conventional order of ideas. How far this stiff¬ 
ness and rigidity are tite result of technical difficulties and how far of 
national idiosyrKrasy is a moot point among learned men. All that 
concerns us here Is the manifest fact that Egyptian art is a curious 
blend of realism and artificiality, of truth to nature and fidelity to 
tradition. 

In the valley of the Nile nothing could be accomplished Avithout 
the constant co-operatjon of aU the people all die time* One does not 
build an irrigation dam by oneself. One does not feed hundreds of 
people per square mile (tlie density of population In the actual valley, 
which has not changed a great deal since olden times) by irrigating a 
few' acres here and there and by inundating and irrigating them at 
irregular intert'als whenever the spirit moves you. in order to keep all 
those teeming millions alive in tlteir narrow valley* which is rarely 
more than ten miles wide, the people had to obey a single A\'ill. Ori- 
lly it Avas a matter of self-presert'ation. But because it worked. 



because it proved successful, it was accepted and continued to be 
accepted for all the tliousands of years that Egypt existed as an 
itK ent unit. 



Tlie Pharaoh—the Big Chief who lived Ui tlie Big House after Avhich 
he was named— AA^as liie head of the State. I don't think that it ever 
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dawned upon these good people that there might be other of 
accomplishing the same results* Why should they have bothered their 
heads with such vague speculations ? Tlieir owti system worked Uke a 
dream. In a world of hunger and poverty and want (for tliat is v% hat 
the ancient world was) the Egyptians realized diat they in their vast 
granary were infinitely better off than any of their neighbours. Once 
in a long w^hile^ when taxes w'ere too highj especially ivlien the country 
was under the domination of some foreign mvader, they could he 
exasperated to the point of open rebeilioriH The rest of the time they 
were docile little brown men, knowing no other sort of life and there¬ 
fore perfectly willing to obey their master, perfectly willing to pile up 
those millions of stones necessary for the vast palaces and temples tfiat 
surrounded the capital citie^f- 

From the diademed Pharaoh to tlie poor ploughman cverj^ one in 
Egypt was strongly influenced by the belief in a future life which 
would closely resemble the daily life of their own time and country. 
We do not Imow just how the ploughman felt about it svhen. he con¬ 
templated an eternity of tilling and toiling, but w'e do know that die 
Pharaoh and his nobles expected in another world to need their 
chariots and their longbow^s^ their walking-sticks and dirowdng-^spears, 
tl^eir ointjnent pots and drinking-cups, their dinners of roast duck, 
dates, and wbeaten bread. All these things are found in their tombs, 
and a lot of oxl\er things intended for the use and comfort of the de¬ 
parted spirit^—tiny blue pottery models of the servants he w^ould need 
to wait on him^ and even of me stairs by which he was to climb to 
heaven t To this Egyptian trick of mind we owe most of our know¬ 
ledge about the daily lives of the Egyptians^ In the midst of death 
tliey were in life. And yet I sometimes think that ivhat looks at first 
sight like a cheerful mdiflercnce to dying was really part of a gigantic^ 
frightened game of make-believe in which everybody pretend^ tliat 
nobody w^ould ever die. 

The moment you begin to examine the things we have found in the 
old Egyptian graves with this thought in mind (that it was all part of 
a game of 'let's pretend*) you w^iU understand what I njean. Tlie 
Christian tomb of the Middle Ages was really a place of horror. It 
was covered with images of crossbones and skulls and of poor sinners 
burning in hell. The accent of eveiything that had to do with die 
Christian faith was one of agony^ of despair^ with never a note of 
gaiety. Compare with that the lovely pieces of furniture that went into 
an Egyptian tomb—^the jewellery, ^e perfume, the costly garments, 
tlie miniature army of chambermaids and pastry-cooks and musicians 
and secretaries and guards and boatmen that accompanied one into 
the grave. Remember that diey were there for a purpose—to allow 
people to play the pleasant game of pretending that notliitig at all had 
really happened, and that their king or father or husband or uncle or 
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wife—although thev had departed this life—were continuing to enjoy 
existence in the hereafter mijch as they had done w^hen diey were 
still rejoiciriig in the gocd things of this planet. 

^riie EgNT>tianSj like all agricultural people, had endowed all the 
forces of Nature with definite personalities of their ow^n. They 
thought of them as a sort of divine hierardw able to influetice the 
lives of ordinary' mortal beings as directly and as definitely as the 
Pharaoh and his soldiers and counsellors and priests could do on this 
earth. Strange things^ of course^ would happen to these gods when 
they grew as old as Osiris and Isis and Horns and niany of the otlier 
deities of the valley of the Nile. Ttiese gods, once tliey had lost some 
of iheir inaccessibility, were found to be vety' much like eidinary ofEi- 
cials, tax^atlierers, and irrigation inspectors. Tliat is to say, they 
could be ^ approach^ * if one only knew the ropes^ 

In the case of the king's minions this was comparatively easy. One 
slipped them a couple of silver pieces and they looked the otlier way. 
In the case of the gods the process was ratJier more complicated, for 
their favour could only be gained by the right sort ol incantations and 
prayers, if one knew' the correct ones, there was even a chance of 
getting occasionally out of one^s tomb for a short holiday to enjoy the 
companionship of one's former friends. Tlierefore it behoved the sur- 
V Ivors to surroimd Uieir departed relatives with all the pomp and 
circumstance of their former existence. Hence there arose whole 
tribes of artists who worked for no other ntarket than that of the dead. 
But in their heart of hearts they knew that tlic^'^ were really w^orking 
for the Jiving. Hence the note of grace and chanti and gaietj' in 
everything they made. 

So much for the minor arts, which in Egypt are really much more 
interesting and fascinating than the more massif e nianifestations of 
the national creative genius as revealed to us by those miles and miles 
of desolate palaces and sontbre temples, by tKose unhuman propor¬ 
tions of both the Pyramids and the Sphinx, and by tlie superhuman 
aloofiiess of those ^lousands upon tliousauds of statues of gods and 
kings whidi stood guard over e\'ery door and courtyard of that land 
of Egypt and seem to liave been created for tlie sole purpose of re¬ 
minding tile populace that within the realm of spirits there was 
neither beginning nor end^ AmenS 

But inside their palaces and temples tho innate happiness of the 
people and their childlike joy in gay and colourful little pictures made 
itself manifest in all the hundreds of tliousands of miniature illustra¬ 
tions that cover the walls aitd pillars and roofs and lintels. No matter 
how inatxressibie or how completely hidden from Jiuman view , every 
available inch of surface was covered from top to bottom w'itli bits 
of pictorial information showing little scenes from the daily lives of the 
masses, Eveiy tlihig w as there, from the correct way to prepare a fish 
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to the correct (if rather unpleasant) methods by wJiich a king should 
send terror into the hearts of his enemies. 

Sometimes this pictorial information was given by means of paint- 
ingSp but wherever possible the figures atid the accompanying text 
were scratched right into the actual stone of the walls and pillars. We 
call this method of working in stone 'bas-relief/ Tile name is of 
Italian origin^ In the Middle Ages people drevv a sharp difference 
between in W'hich the pictures projected less than one half 

of their thickness from the background, in which they 

proj cored more than half of their thickness^ and mctzo-rilievo, in 
which tJiey projected lialf their true proportion from the back- 
ground. 

We shall afterwards find some exquisitely carved bas-reliefs on the 
Parthenon in Athens and on the Borobudur in Java and on a great 
many Indian temples. Quite often, however^ the Egyptians did not 
try to make tJieir figures actually stand out from their backgrounds 
They eoritented themselves wdth etching the outlines of their figures 
into the stone without very much effort at modelling. This is what 
we call 'sunk relief/ To-day we are so unaccustomed to this form of 
art tliat we no longer make tliese fine distinctions, but call every sort 
of sculpture that does not stand entirely free from Its background 
* bas-relief/ and I shall use the word in that sense. Incidentally^ it is 
ver>^ difficult to make a good bas-relief Nobody but an experienced 
sculptor should try his hand at this sort of work. But a first-rate 
craftsman can give $tidi bas-relief pictures a very pleasant effect, and 
the simpler they are the better we usually like them, 

I do not belong (as you must have discovered by this time) to those 
who think eve^'thing done four thousand years'ago must therefore 
necessarily be better than what we do to-day. But there are certain 
things that the ancient artists did infinitely better tlian we ourselves 
can do tiiem, and for good roasonSp too. 

In the first place, art to-day has ceased to be an integral and neces¬ 
sary part of the lives of the people at large. The artist therefore has 
become some one who stands apart from lifcp a sort of public enter¬ 
tainer, some one whom we pay to ^muse us. 

In the second placep since some one invented the terrible slogan 
"Time is moneyp" the elements of hurry and haste have been intro¬ 
duced into die workshops of botli the craftsmen and the artists Now 
one might just as well trj' to speed up tlie works of Nature* such a$ the 
grow mg of a tree or the bearing of a child, as those of a painter or 
sculptor. Ba^rellef is soinediing tlm takes a great deal of time and 
patience. W e have lost both these excellent virtues, and we pay for 
that loss in our works of art, ^ ^ 

Tliiridly. our mi>dern way of living does not reallv lend itself verv 
well to either sculpture or bas^-relief. The home we built yesterday 
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comes do¥,7i again to-iiiorrovv. Tile sculptor kno^^s this, a/id lie does 
not like the idea that all his work will thereupon be loaded on to a 
lorr>^ to be sent to some vacant yard , there to await a possible customer 
who most likely will never make his appearance^ as the demand For 
statuary in tile modem world is exceedingly smalL And bas-reiief, 
w'hich is a part of the walls themselves^ will fare ev^en worse than mere 
statues. !t will be carried away by the house-wTecker, and he w^onT 
even notice that it is something different from the rest of the rubbish 
which will be used to fill in an adjacent road^ 

TTie Egyptian artists suffered from none of these disadvantages in 
practising their craft. They worked for all eternity* for tlie whole of 
their national life was based upon the assumption that nothing would 
ever change. 

And finally, the very method of construction as practised in the 
valley of the Nile gave the Egj'ptlan artists a wonderful chance to 
practise dieir crafty for nobody has ever filled the world with quite 
so many square miles of flat and round surface as the architects of the 
Pharaolhs. 

Please remember that these ancient temple?^ were not churches in 
our sense of the word. The congregation took no part whatsoever in 
the service. That servioei consisting of certain symbolic acts on tile 
part of the priests* wa^ the main thing. As for the congregation, it did 
not count. It made no difference whether ten thousand people were 
present or no one at all. The service would have been held just the 
same. 

Hence an Egyptian temple really consisted of two entirely different 
units. There was the dark little room whidi serv ed as a sort of town 
i^sidence to the god who happened to be worshipped on that par¬ 
ticular spot- I say " town residence* because the gods, of course* ^vere 
supposed to dwell in a realm of their own, situated far beyond tlie 
distant mountain ranges. Bui this idea was too vague^ too remote^ for 
the needs of the ordinary citizen. He needed something a little more 
concrete^ something a little more tangible or at least visible. Even if 
he himself was never allowed to behold the deity, he felt Happy in the 
knowledge that the deity sometimes visited a spot w^here a few highly 
privileged personages could behold his countenance. 

Perhaps 1 can make this attitude clear by giving you a modern 
parallel. Take tliat mysterious yellowish metal which has become tlie 
great object of veneration of the people of to-day* the gold supply of 
ihc nation upon which (as most citizens seem to believ^ tlie safety of 
their country' depends. Except for a few guards^ nobody sees it. Like 
an old Egyptian god, it lies hidden in a dark cave. 

Nobody so far has hit upon the idea of connecting tins modem 
golden calf wdth some new form of ceremonial worship. But such a 
tiling is not out of the sphere of what one might call 'spiritual 
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possibilities,' for stranger things than that have happened before 
and may easily happen again. 

I am going into considerable detail because you will never under¬ 
stand these ancient temples unless you keep ibis general idea well 
fixed in your mind. The ancient temple was the worldly residence of 
some particular god^, usually a small and very' humble [tttle building 
which stood at the end of an array of outer and inner courts of tlie 
most imposing proportions. You may well ask why all this should 
not have been the otiler way round. Why were not the outer and 
inner courts kept plain and simple^ w hile the actual place of residence 
of the deity was converted into a miniature palace ? But no priesthood 
could ever have hoped to maintain itself (and for such a long time) 
without a profound sense of the dramatic, without knowing to a T 
how to work upon the emotional reactions of the multitude* 

A professional priesthood is like a group of professional politicians. 
Pirst, it is under an obligation to Keep itself in office. In Egypt 
the method of creating an atmosphere of mystery was best suited to 
tile national temperament* But in otfier countries like Greece, where 
there were no professional priests, an entirely different arrangement 
was necessary. There the shrine was the thing, and the outer hall 
counted for nothing. Indeed, in the beginning there had been no 
outer halL The landscape itself had sen ed as such. But in Egypt, the 
country of mass action, these entrance halls play-ed a most important 
rSUf and were therefore an object of constant afection on the part of 
the artists. 

Originally^ before the introduction of metal into the valley of the 
Nile, these entrance courts as well as the temples themselves had been 
made of wood. After the introduction of ineul temples were often 
dug into the rocks of the near-by mountains. But with the grow^th of 
the big cities in tlie plains, Memphis and Thebes, it became cus¬ 
tomary to erect temples that were copies of the old wooden ones, only 
that this time everything was made out of stone. And it w'as these 
stone walls and stone pillars that thereupon offered the painters and 
sculptors such a wonderful and ,^pacious background for the display 
of tlieir powers. 

Take the big hall in tile temple of Kamak. h was 338 feet long, } 70 
fMt wide, and 79 feet high, and it contained I34 columns. It was 
lighted by means of windows that were situated just under the roof 
but, except for these windows, all this wall space was available for the 
art of die painter and the specialist in bas-relief. 

Tile painter, as t told you, had no idea of perspective, and he had 
to rely entirely on d Lstemper. Distemper is die oldest form of pa inting. 
The caveman used distemper. All of you must have seen a plasterer 
whitewash the rooms of a house. Well, whitewash is merely a very 
simple sort of distemper. In its more complicated forms distemper 
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€omist$ of the different coloura mixed with sonne sticky or gluey 
material that will dissolve in water and then can thereupon be applied 
to a backj^round of plaster or clialk. The background itself must be 
dry when tlie distemper is applied. In modem painting we use the 
al frfsnQ w^ay of pinting. In this method of pinting we apply the 
colours before the plaster is quite dry. This allows the paint to sink 
in^ and theroupn gives us quite a different effect from the meiliod of 
painting directly on a dry surface. 

As for the colours of die Egyptians, these consisted at first of only 
tsvo kinds of ink, black and red. For tlie Egyptians were the inventors 
of that iTiar\'ellou$ vvriting and draw'ing fluid which we call ink. 
Whetlter they invented ink because tliey iiad learned die art of 
hieroglyphicsj or picture^ wti ting, or whether they became picture- 
writers because they had first invented ink^ is soniething I cannot tell 
you. 

In addition to the black and red tlie Egyptians afterwards used 
yellow', green, blue, and a sort of red that tended more towards ochre 
or dark orange dian towards vermilion orcannine^ 

Egyptian painting reached its highest development between the 
twelfth and the niiietcentJi dynasties —roughly spakiiig, from 
fiOOO B.c. to 1300 B.c.^ die era of the Raineses, lliai gave to Egy ptlaii 
artists seven hundred years in which to de\elop tlieir technique. The 
Van Eyck brotliers invented motlern oil-painting abom the year MOO. 
That means that we are still in the initial stage of development as 
compared to the artists w'lio worked for the Pharacihs. 

To us there is something incongruous in this art of Egypt, this cum- 
pletely anonymous art that seemed to I lave neither beginning nor 
end, that had begun the Lord only knew^ when, that continued tmiler 
every form of rule and misrule, tliat surv'ived foreign invasion and 
natural cataclysm as the sea survives storm and tide, that built and 
sculptured and painted and dre'v and carved and practised some sort 
of music and devised ever more complicated oniameiits, and that 
passed from wood to bronze and from bronze to iron and from clay 
to glass and from cotton to linen as if life had no other purpose than 
to oe lived—quietly^ patiently, peacefully, without expectation of 
great rew'ard or fear of grave disaster. 

A strange world when w-e look at it from our modem philosophy of 
life, witli its exaggerated accent upon the rights and privileges of the 
individual in whicli die w^ord "1/ dominates the entire social niural, 
and artistic fabric of society. A very strange world indeed, but one 
w^hicli, next to tliat of China and India, has been able to maintain 
itself for a much longer period of time than any odier experiment in 
statecraft of die last five thousand years. 

Our modem arc is die expression of some individual personality. 
The temples and statues of Egypt w'ere llie expression of die 
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persooaJity of the community at large. When Moses looked upon 
them they were already veiy old. When Csesar looked upon them they 
were stiU older. "When Napoleon used them as a background for his 
high-sounding oratorical efforts they were hopelessly old. 

And yet when you go forth to study them for yourself (as I hope 
you will be able to do some day) you will notice that many of these 
little wooden figures and silent stone watchmen and many of these 
paintings look as fresh and young as if they had been made only the 
day before yesterday. 

I c^'t explain it. Nobody can. Perhaps it is better that way. 
Within tile realm of the arts^ at least, it is always dangerous to depend 
too much upon our faculty for reasoning, for reason alone will never 
get us anywhere. It is wiser just to accept and to be grateful. 

I can think of no better text to carve over the doors of all our 
museums. 

ACCEPT AND BE HUMBLY GRATEFUL. 


CHAPTER IV 


Babylon and Chaldea and the Land of the 
Mysterious Sumerians 

Thf ujuxpectid art of Mesopoiamia. 

Wh. N the United States of America made their appearance 
as an independent natiori the art of Egj'pt had been hidden to the 
Western world for almost fifteen hundi^ years. But at least it had 
been suspected. There always had been a few vague rumours about 
Pjrramids and ancient temples that w-ere said to be a mile high and to 
cover miles and miles of territory. The Turks did not exactly welcome 
visitors to this part of the world, but once in a while some particularly 
courageous globe-trotter would succeed in slipping past the Moslem 
guards, and he would return with w'eird stories afout his adventures 
among the mummified kings and cats and crocodiles that were to be 
found in every part of the desert. 

Meanwhile Europe continued to live in almost complete ignorance 
of those treasures that lay hidden in the valleys of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. The Old Testament mentioned a tower of Babel, and a 
few Crusaders who lud ventured beyond the Riv er Jordan had sw'om 
a solemn oath that they had seen tlie ruins of this edifice with their 
own eyes. But nobody had taken these talcs very seriously. They 
were on a par with the yams of the mythical Sir John Mandeville, who 
some time between ias7 and J37i had published a book describing tJie 
remnants of the ark of Noah, which he had found on the top of 
Mount Ararat, 

Finally, however, in the forties of last century the archaeologists 
of Europe began to pay serious attention to the sandy w'astes of 
the great Mesopotamian plains. They were then a wilderness, 
but once upon a time tlsey liad been so fertile that the traditional 
paradise of the Old Tesrament was said to have been located there, 
on the long stretch of land that lay between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. 

TTiere was, of course, a great difference between Egypt and Meso¬ 
potamia. Egypt had been inliabited by one single race for almost four 
thousand years. Mesopotamia, on the other hand, had changed hands 
so often that it was well-nigh impossible to classify the treasures that 
were being dug out of its soil in such vast profusion, There were 
^ Sumerian mosaics and the Babylonian statues and the ruins of 
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Chaldean temples and the Babylonian tablets and the statues of the 
Hittite warriors ( who hone a strange resemblance to some of the old 
Hindu figures from near-by India), and there were the very Important 
excavations in the land of Ur, the original home of Abmham, who 
was recogrdzed as the common ancestor of the Jews and of the 
Moslems, and who had W'andered all over Western Asia and Northern 
Africa. 

For a long time the archaeologists were not quite clear whicli oftlie 
two arts was the older, that of Mesopotamia or that of Egypt* 
whetiier die Babylonians had influenced the Egyptians or vice versa. 
In the matter of dates the two countries were pretty evenly balanced, 
for in both parts of the world we have W'ithin the last fifty years found 
antiquities that go back to the fortieth century before the beginning 
of our owti era. But as for the influence of Egypt upon Mesopotamia 
or that of Mesopotamia upon Egypt, we shall liave to know a lot more 
than we do to^ay before coming to any definite conclusions. The 
Egyptians could get every sort of stone they needed from the near-by 
mountauis, whereas the people of Mesopotamia depended almost en¬ 
tirely upon brick. Hence their palaces and temples are by no means 
as well preserved as those of Egypt, But in the matter of pure crafts¬ 
manship tlie Assyrians and Chaldeans were in every way the equal 
of dieir western neighbours. On the whole, I diink it is even safe to 
say that they were slightly superior to the Egyptians, for their realistic 
way of expression, especially in depicting animal life, was of a much 
higher order than that of the Egyptians. 

But at this point we can for the first time observe how definitely the 
art of a country is the visible and tangible expression of its national 
soul. For whereas the Egyptian was by nature docile and peace-loving 
the Babylonians and the Assyrians loved cruelty for cruelty’s sake. 
Many of their mar%’eIlously executed bas-reliefs represent torture 
scenes of such absolute bestiality that they make you feel uncomfort¬ 
able, even at this late date, when all die participants in these orgies of 
blood have been dead for more than six thousand years. 

Their harshness and their lack of refinement express themselves 
also in die way tliey handled the human figure. The Egyptian is apt 
to depict his men and w'omen with a certain worldly elegance. Some 
of his feminine pictures remind you of fashion plates, for the charm 
of the women has been most carefully and skilfully exaggerated so as 
to make them look more attractive than they probablv were. The 
Chaldeans, on the other hand (I am using the more farinliar Biblical 
term of Chaldeans whenever I speak of the people of this entire 
region}. loved to make their men look short and squat and very 
powerful, with wide shoulders and enormous biceps, veritable regi¬ 
ments of storm-troopers. As for dieir women, we have few pictures of 
them. Tliey do not seem to have entered very seriously into the lives 
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of these ancient Chj^ldeans. The rare surv'ivin^ female statues —m 
occasional queen or slave girl—usually reveal this same complete lack 
of ail grace. 

Here we touch upon one of the oldest and most perplexing problems 
confronting the student of art. 1$ there a real connect ion between 
man's soul, his higher sensibllitieSp and his artistic ability ? I>oes per¬ 
fection in any one of the arts mean tltat a person is also outstanding 



in kindnessp generosity^ or common, eveiy^day decency ? [ am sorry to 
say that it is very difficult to discover any such connection. We snail 
have many opportunities to return to tins painful subject* But a morn¬ 
ing spent in the Babylonian and Assyrian rooms of the big museums 
of London, Paris, and Berlin (the best collection is in Paris) will make 
you gasp at such marvellous craftsmai^ship combined witli such com¬ 
plete absence of any ordinary human feelmgSp 

This impression may be partly due to the fact that practically all 
the art of Mesopotamia was royal or offleia] art. The minor arts, the 
arts of the common man that make the old valley of the Nile such a 
delightful place of study, do not seem to have been greatly encour¬ 
aged* And the ofBcia! art of the Assyrians and Sumerians and Baby* 
lonians lacked the timeless ness and the ssrse of duration that was so 
characteristic of every^thing done in Egypt. It was an art created either 
to express the masterfu] strength of tlie local d}Tiasty or to satisfy 
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tJie driving of some prince for lapis-lazuli daggerJiilts arvcl harps inlaid 
with ivorj' and gold. 

Here I must give you a short chronology of this part of the world* 
for ether wise you will be entirely lost \vhen you go to the museums to 
look at the work of the different races that succeeded each other in the 
valleys of the Tigris aiid the Euphrates during so many thousand 
years. 

In tlie fortieth centurj' before the beginning of our era all this 
territory seems to have been occupied oy a people known as the 
Sumerians, We know that they were there in 3500 b.c.. and tve also 
know' that as an independent nation they disappeared from the scene 
shortly before the year 2000 b.c. Tliey probably were of northern 
origin^ and may well have come from tl>at same high plateau in 
Central Asia which was the original home of our own ancestors. 

I am pnsceeding very carefully* atid I am constantly using the con¬ 
venient alibi that hides in the w^ord "probably/ for further investi¬ 
gations during the next few years (and all our museums are digging 
most diligently in the soil of this desert) may completely upset our 
present tlieories. We know; however* from their sculptures that the 
Sumerians looked entirely different from the Semitic tribes which 
at a later date took possession of all this temtory, and who hailed 
originally from the sandy w^astes of Arabia. 

The &mitic tribes from the south w'ere hairy fello%vs with long 
black beards. Indeed, beards seem to have been considered so neces- 
sarj' to a truly manly appearance that they were part of the ceremonial 
costume of the ‘ w'ell-dressed man/ If he had no beard of bis own he 
pul on a false one and wore it upon festive occasions* just as the 
English nobility* going to their king's coronation* wear little crowns* 
and just as the American Indians used to wear feathers whenever 
they went forth to war. 

Tlie Sumerians^ on the other hand* were as beardless as the Romans 
or w^e ourselves. In the beginning they too went around with whiskers 
(as our own grandfathers did during the first half of the nineteenth 
centurj)* hut the moment they became a little more civilized their 
barbers were set to work* and thereafter tlie Sumerian soldiers and 
chieftains arc represented as smooth-shaven, and with long, beaked 
noses entirely difterent from the curved Seniitk noses of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian statues. 

The country during this period (from 4000 until 2000 b.c*) was 
apparetuly divided into a number of small and semi-independent 
units, rul^ over by a number of kings who lived in well-walled cities. 
The northern part was called Akkad, and the southern Hr. Ur of the 
Chaldees, famous as the towm from which Abraham started upon his 
peregrinattonsp was one of diose Sumerian strongholds. The palaces 
of these petty monarchy are gone, but we have discovered a great 
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ONE OF THE OLDEST PtCTURES OF MAN 
The creature is atgaged in his ctistomary pastime of kiiiing his felUu>~mea. 
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manv of their graves. These were filled with all sorts of articles made 
out of Fold and silver and bronze and ivoT>' and mother-of-pearl. The 
craftsmanship of these articles was of a very high order. But of course 



THE BABYLONIAN TEMPLE 

thev had been manufactured for the exclusive use of their departed 
niajc.<itie.<!, and In sucli cases no expense was spared. 

After the year 2000 B.c. the Sumerians themselves stepped out of 
the picture, but, oddly enough, their language surv'ived. You w’lll 
notice that most of tlie Mesopotamian bas-reliefs are covered with a 
curious sort of script. This script had beeji invented by the Sumerians 
at about the same time as the Egyptians invented their hieroglyphics. 
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Bui whereas tlie Ef^yptians pauiied Uieir .script with a brush, the 
Sumerians engraved theirs into brkks of clay with the help of a nail 
or wooden stich. lleiKre the name ^cimeifonn/ Cuneus was the I^tin 
name for a wedge, and the writing of the Sumeriam is composed of 
little ivedge^sJiaped marks. Tliese %s'edge-shaped marks must have 
provided the people wdtli a very handy method of keepbig their records 
and of conimunicating with each other, for the Semitic newcomers, 
w'ho undoubtedly conquered and absorbed the Sumerians^ continued 
to use the Sumeriatt script for another two thousand years, and their 
written language too seems to have maintained itself. But wliether it 
was still spoken—that we do noi know. 

The process of absorption and intermarriage betw een the original 
settlers and their conquerors must liave taken quite a long time, and 
it mu^t have been very gradual. Ur disappeared, and the Semitic 
civilization of Akkad took its place, but the art of Akkad was almost 
as Sumerian as that of Ur had been. Apparently the conquerors 
realized their own cultural inferiority atid were willing to let the 
Sumerians look after their cultural Interests while they themselves 
collected tlie taxes and attended to tlie political needs of the hour 

By this tinte news nivist have been spread far and wide of the 
superior advantages of the land of Mesopotamia over all the sur¬ 
rounding country, for after the twentieth century b*c. tlie two valleys 
were for ever being overrun by still other races and tribes in search of 
happier living conditions, [n or near tlie year 2000 b.c. the little vil¬ 
lage of Babjdon suddenly developed into a formidable city under its 
famous King Hammurabi, die ruler who wrote that noble code of 
laws (still presen-ed) from which Moses borrowed so heavily when, 
almost a thousand years later, he gave his people their own Ten 
Command ments. 

Shortly after the deatli of ITarnmurabi Mesopotamia was ovemm 
by those mysterious Hyhsos wlio afterwards, under the name of the 
Shepherd Kings, played such a great r6ie in Egyptian liistory. They 
are said to liave introduced the liorse ajid tlie military chariot into 
Egypt. The Hyksos passed quickly through Mesopotamia and con¬ 
quered Egypt, where they put an end to tlie Middle Kingdom. After 
several centuries, during whicli they meekly accepted this foreign 
yoke, the Egyptians towards the year 1580 b.c, drove the Hyksos out 
of their country', and these horsemen trotted back to Mesopotamia. 
But this time tJiey found tliemselves opposed by tlie Hittiies, 

The iliitites must have defeated tile Hyksos some time in the four¬ 
teenth century b.c., but a hundred years later these sons of Heth (you 
will find them in tlie Old Testament) were in turn conquered by the 
Phrygiaiv (or Free Men, as tlie Greeks called Uiem), who came 
from Asia Minor, and who several thousand years later were to 
provide the French Revolution witli that conical Phrygian cap all 
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good patriots were supposed to wear while dancing around the tree 
of libert}^ 

But the Phrygians w^ere no more able to maintain themselves than 
any of their predecessors. Now it was the turn of tlte Ass3Tians to rule 
all of Western Asia, At last we are on a little more fanilliar territory* 



THE TEMPLE OE SOLOMON* BUILT BY EABYLONtAN ARCHITECTS 
ACCORDING TO THE USUAL BABYLONIAN PATTERN 

for these Assyrians were the contemporaries of the great Hebrew 
pnipliets. Nineveh was their capital city^ and they built themselves 
huge palaces which we Jiave unearthed, and the walls of which are 
covert with pictures showing the terrible things the Assyrians did to 
those who dared oppose theriL 

Then, for no known reason, Babylon suddenly rose from its ashes. 
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The empire of the As^jiians was overthrown. Western Aala was sub¬ 
jugated. The Jews were forced to leave Palestine sikI to settle dov^m in 
Babvlonp or, as others liave it, they left Palestine of their own account, 
as Babylon, the rich cit}' of the plain, offeretl them much better oppor* 
tunitles to do business than tlie shabby little hill town of Jerusalem 
that vvEis for ever in the throes of some religious upheaval. 

These later Babylonians, infinitely more civilized than their 
Assyrian predecessors or their own ancestors, turned their capital into 
a mighty' centre of learning and science. They laid the foundations 
for msLX science of mathematics and astronomy which so fascinated 
the Creeks that they referred to Babylon as the " Mother of all V^'is- 
dom" and borrow^ed freely from their Babylonian teachers when they 
themselves began to take an interest in such things. 

But in the matter of the arts too die second Babylon took an enor¬ 
mous upward swin^ and completely dominated the whole of Western 
Asia. Incidentally, it was then that the Babylonians made those beau¬ 
tiful friezes of glazed tiles, covered with the pictures of possible and 
impossible animals, wJiich are among the most interesting artistic 
relics of the ancient w^orld. 

In the end, however, tlje second Babylon succumbed as the first one 
had done and all the other short-lived Mesopotamian empires and 
kingdoms. None of them seems to have been able to establish a strong 
centralized government. It w^as each man for himself, with anarchy 
the only established form of rule. When Alexander die Great, bound 
for India, reached Babylon in the fourth century Bx. he found the 
towTi in ruins. He was, however, so impressed by the ancient glory' still 
surrounding the name of Babylonia that he decided to revive the city 
and make it the capital of the Eiiropean-African-Asiatic empire he 
hoped to establish. For the moment he still had other things to do, 
but as a beginning he ordered the ancient royal palace to be rebuilt. 
And in the banquedng-hall of that palace he suddenly died in June 
of the year 3S3 ax. His death upset all Ills plans. Mesopotamia never 
regained its independence. It passed from one ambitious general to 
another until finally it became part of the Roman Empire, 

As all art, especially in the beginning, is bound to be greatly in¬ 
fluenced by religion, you should also know something about tlie beliefs 
of all these many tribes who during almost forty centuries fought for 
possession of this fertile region, Tliey Iisad all been nomads^ wandering 
tribes moving from place to place with their families and their herdl| 
trying to find a spot where they could settle down for good. Their 
rellgiun was therefore the usual one of a people who are dhanging 
from a wandering sort of existence to a stationary one. who are 
no longer herdsmen, and wdio are trying to become farmers and 
to live in towns and to practise some sort of trade and engage 
in business. They still remained faithful to the old gods of the 
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deserts ai>d the niDunt^lns in which they had spertt all their previous 
yearfl. 

Those gods, however, enjoyed wide hospitality throughout Western 
Asia, as you will remember from your Old Testament^ for those "Talse 
gods"' against whom the Hebrew^ prophets fulminated with such justi¬ 
fiable violence were really the foreign gnds of Mesopotamia. A few 
of these were able to maintain tliemselves indefinitely, and we still 
have them with us. 1 refer to those strange creatures that were half 
human and half bull or half human and half bird, and that somehow 
Or other found their way into the religion of tlie Je%vs, who then 
handed them down to us as chembim and seraphim. 

This was only natural. Tlie Jews, in the beginning essentially a 
pastoral people without any traditions of an art of their oi^vn. could 
not help falling under the influence of these Babylonians in whose 
city they had spent so many jears of tlieir lives, and whose art was 
far superior to anything they themselves w'ere ever able to develop. 
Even after they had founded a Kingdom of their own the Babylonian 
influence prevailed, and as a result the famous temple of King Solo¬ 
mon was really a copy of an old Chaldean model. 

But Solomon was by no means the only one who went to the valley 
of the Euphrates to learn his architecture. The Greeks, for reasons we 
do not quite understand^ never seem to have taken very enthusiasm 
tically to the idea of vaulting the roofs of iheir public buildings. They 
remained faithful to their fiat roofs. But that interesting structural 
innovation^ die vaulted roof, spread all over Asia Minor. From there 
(if we are to believe Herodotus, who w^as usually well informed upon 
such subjects) a Lydian tribe, afrerw^ards known as the Etruscans, 
carried the vault to central Italy tvhen they found a refuge in that 
land. Then in the fourth century b.c* the Romans conquered Etruria, 
and there got acquainted with the vault. Tliey in turn spread their 
new'ly acquired technique all over Europe, and that is how the modem 
World got its vaults—from old Mesopotamia by way of Lydia, Etruria 
Romet and \\'estcni Europe. 

Incidentally, since we happen to be in this eastern (wrtion of the 
world ] might as well add a few words about the ancient Persians. 
The Persian Empire^ that had been such a menace to Greece, lasted 
only a couple of hundred years. It reached a high degree of civiliza¬ 
tion, Cyrus and Cambyses aitd Darius and Xerxes were mighty 
builders'before the Lord. Bm they had very little origuial ability. 
Their palates in Susa and Persepolis were built for them by Creek 
architects* wdiile the interior decorating was done by Babylonians. 
U lien their empire vanished their palaces and temples quietly re¬ 
turned to tlie sands of tlie desert and the whole of their civilization 
disappeared. Here and there is a pillar or a piece of an old vaulted 
hall, and that is all we can find today of tlieir short-lived glory. 
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And that would have been the end of the art of estern Asia if it 
had not been for the ever-present Phoenicians. The Phoenicians, closely 
related by blood and languajre to the otlter Semitic tribes of Chaldea, 
were good craftsmen, but, like most people primarily interested in 
business, they were sadly devoid of any artistic imagination. Yet 
in a way they played a veiy Important rSk in die history of art, 
for they were the great distributing agency of die ancient world, 
Wlierever they went they established small trading posts. Marseilles 
and Xaptes and a number of other cities of the Mediterranean began 
their existence as Phoenician colonies. These usually consisted of the 
mud-covered huts of the natives grouped round a Plioenician fortress 
and a few Pheenician storehouses, and in that way the natives, who 
quite often were only a few centuries removed from the Stone Age, 
came in contact with the inflnitety higher civilization of Central 
Asia. 

Such little villages were, of course, not Baby Ions or Ninevehs. But 
a few ideas about a civilized way of living must have stuck, and 
eventually these must have found their way into the hinterland. 

This went on for hundreds of years until, during die fourth century 
B.C., Phoenicia w-as conquered by Alexander tlie Great, and its two 
main cities, Sidon and Tyre, were destroyed. Tlie Greeks thereupon 
established themselves in several of these old Phoenician strongholds. 
They built new* houses and new temples, but in their own style. The 
nativ-es in diis way came under the influence of the art of the Greeks, 
and in course of time this too must have penetrated into the adjoinine 
territory. “ 

W'e must pnjceed very carefully before we venture to give any 
definite opinions upon the way in which the art of one coimtrv has 
reacted upon that of another. ^ 

Three of the most popular words in the English language_ 

*tob^,’ 'potato,' and * tomato'—are not English at all, but are of 
Caribbean origin. Yet no one who uses tliera ever thinks of this or 
realizes that they were given to us by a people who have long since 
been almost completely exterminated. It is die same with many of 
forms of art. We picked them up here and we picked them up 
there. W'e used them for a while and discarded them or kept them 
for our owm, and that, of course, is as it should be. But, regardless 
of what happened to them, they were and are part of that moral 
lesson which the modern world needs more than anything else—a 
realization of tlie all-important fact that none of us can hope to live 
alone in this w'orld, and that the idea of a purely national or rational 
culture IS as absurd as the notion that tliere could be an art com¬ 
pletely independent from the art of all its neighbours. 

So much for the land of the Babylonians, the Assyrians, the 
SumeriaiLS, the Hittiles* ajid aU tliose many otlier races who for $o 
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many xliousands of years fought each other for the ai the 

ancient land of Mesopotamia, TItey had played their r6le in our 
little history. They had built and they had made their statues and 
they had glorified their mighty deeds in innumerable pictures. They 
had made jewellery for the adornment of their men and women. 
They had added a new technique of construction and had given the 
world its first vault. Now they had exhausted their energies. It was 
time for them to disappear. When historj^ sounds the gong there is 
only one thing to do. 

TTie sho Wp nowever, goes on. And so the curtain rises upon a land¬ 
scape infinitely lovelier dian that of Northern Africa or Western 
Asia. 

Somew^here in the distance, carefully hidden from the view of 
mortal man by a cluster of cypress-trees. Pan is softly blowing his 
pipes. In the foreground the Muses are singing an ode to the great 
god Apollo. Tlie shadows of the hills of Attica begin to stand out 
sharply from the surrounding plaiits. A stone-mason is giving shape 
to a gigantic block of marble. The high sntjw^-covered dome of 
Moutu Olympus reflects die earliest rays of the eastern sun. 

Greece. 


CHAPTER V 


Heinrich Schliemann 

A short chapter ^-hkh fir the greater part ts devoted to an 
illusiraticn the i^m * serendipity/ 

I HOPE YOU woK^T MIND a sUght d/touT before we get to 
ancient Hdlas^ but it h a nece^tsar^ d/tour if we want to be fully pre¬ 
pared for what awaits us in the comtr>^ of Pericles and E^hidtas^ I want 
to say something abtiut my old friend Vserendipiiy/ You will find 
that strange-looking word in the dictionary. It occurred originally in a 
letter written in 1754 by Horace \^''alpole^ the English antiquary and 
man of fashion, who di^ in 1797. He borrowed the word from the 
title of a faiiy-tale called The Three Princes &f Serendip^ "Sercndip' 
being an old name for Ceylon. These three young men were for ever 
making discoveries by '^accidents and sagacity'" of things for which 
they w^ere really not looking at all. Since then 'serendipity* has come 
to mean ^'the faculty of making happy and unexpected discoveries 
by accident." 

The career of Heinrich Schliemann is one of ihe best examples of 
serendipity that has ever come to my notice^ As a child he listened 
spellbound to the stories about the Trojan War which his father, a 
poor North German minister, read to him. Ho made up his mind 
that some day he would go fortli lo discover the site of ancient Troy. 
He realised* however, that such an expedition would cost a lot of 
moneyt and so first of all he determined to get rich. 

He left the paternal roof as soon as he was old enough to do so, and 
apprenticed himself to a grocer in a near-by village. But weighing 
cheese and prunes w^as not a very lucrative business. He therefore 
decided to try his luck in South America, and shipped as a cabin- 
boy* His ship was wrecked before it had reached the shores of that 
fabulous land of the Incas^ and Schliem^^nn found himself in Amster¬ 
dam working as an assistant bookkeeper for a firm of Dutch merchants. 

His evenings he spent Learning languages. He mastered eight of 
them. On account of his familiarity wiih Rus^iar^ his employers sent 
him to St Petersburg. There he set up for himself as an importer 
of indigo. When the Crimean War broke out in 1S54 he took on 
several military contracts and made an outrageous profit. Not \^et 
satisfied svith the resultSp he went to California during the gold rush, 
and became an American citizen. 
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Finally in 1S^8 he decided that he had money enough to start upon 
his real life task- After a trip round the world he landed in Constan¬ 
tinople. bribed all the Turkish officials whose help he might possibly 
need, and went forth to a certain hill called I^Ilssarlik. which was 
situated not far from the Hellespont, but on the Asiatic side of these 
famous straits and where, so he was convincGd, he would find his 
beloved Troy. 

Soon it b^ame clear that this crazy German had guessed right 
That low hill, to which nobody, except a few goatherds and their 
nimble charges, had paid any attention for almost two thousand 
years, had once upon a time been one of tlie most important trading 
centres of the ancient world. 

Unfortunately Schlieniann was not a trained aich£Eologist, In his 
eagemc-^s to get rcsult-s and to locate the palace of Priam he dug his 
wav straight through the remnants of the Troy of the Homeric days 
and uncovered several villages which svene so much older tfian the 
historic Trov that they had already been m mins when Achilles 
ai^d Agamemnon visited tins spot to avenge the theft of die lovely 
Helen, twelve hundred years before tlie beginning of the Christian 
era. 

Schliemann, like all men with an overmastering hobby, refused to 
consider die possibility' of error. He proudly proclaimed to all the 
world that the problem had been solved and diat Troy at last had 
been given back to tlie world. This might have led to a bitter 
dispute Ijetsveen the amateur and the professionals, but at that 
moment the Turkish officials made an end to all furdier dispute by 
telling Schliemann to leave the country'. The foreigner had promised 
them gold- W'here wa^^ the gold? 

It was there, but it lay much higher up in those strata through 
which Schliemanjn had so unceremoniously dug his way in his hurry 
to get at the real thing. For the moment, at least, there was no further 
chance to ransack the mound of Hissarlik, and so Schliemann paid 
off his native workmen, shook the dust of Asia Minor from his feet, 
and made for the mainlajid of Greece. 

In the central part of Argoiis, in the north-east comer of the 
Peloponnesus, there stood the ruins of an ancient city called Mycen^. 
It w'as remarkable for the gigantic size of the blocks that had been 
used for the walls of its citadel and the enormous carved stone over 
the entrance gate, which showed the figures of two lions reminiscent 
of the sort of wild animals the Babylonian sculptors used to carv'e. 
No one had ever explored these ruins very seriously unul Schliemann 
made hia appearance. He began to dig near the Lion Gate, and at 
once he discovered some tiling ver>^ rare, a series of shafts in which 
the people were buried standing up instead of lying dowtj. These 
graves liad been arranged in a circle, and they had never been 
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touched. Kot only were the bodies themselves intact^ but none of 
the gold and silver th^it had been buried with the corpses had been 
stolen. 

Sonie ten years later (in 18S5), after a second visit to Troy and an 
attempt to discover the palace of Odysseus in Ithaca^ Sciiliemami; 
tackled the problem of TiiyTis. This was another city in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus and a spot of great antiquity»called by no-iuer well-walled 
Tiryns/' Hercules expiated the murder of King Erginus bv perform^ 
ing his famous Twelve Labours at the behest of Hurystlieus, King of 
MycenEe and Tiryns. Here in TirjTis Schliemann uncovered a com¬ 
plete palace that al so show^ed traces of going back to the pre-Ho meric 
period of Greece. 

He then turned his attention to CretCp which was known to have 
been settled at a ni^ach earlier date than the Greek mainlaitd. But 
here, once again^ the desire for graft on the part of the local Turkish 
officials prevented him from doing the uork he had in mind. 

&hliemann had made some veiy' seritms mistakes. But wlien he 
departed this life In the year iB90 the calendar of Greek history had 
been pusited back by fully seven hundred years. Best of all, this self- 
taught German had made the learned world realisre that tliere w^as a 
great deal niore in the civilization of that particular pan of the world 
than most of the professors had even begun to suspect. 

Until then it had been customary to begin the history of art in 
Europe with that of tlie Greeks. Now it was sIiowti that the Greeks, 
far from beb^g the first to appear upon the scene, had been among the 
last to arrive, and that the /Fgean Sea had been a centre of trade and 
art and of a very high degree of culture thousands of years before the 
Athenians laid the corner-stone of their Acropolis. 

The artists of what we now call the Minoan Age, the artists of 
Crete in the twentieth century before our era, had a great gift for 
depicting animal life with all tfiat vivacity and all that power of 
scrupulous observation %vhich were so typical of tlie paintings we 
have found in tlie caves of prehistoric Europe. But thousands of 
years (it may be as many as seven or eight thousand) seprated the 
paintings of the caves of Ahamira from those in the places tn 
Knossos. \Vhs.x had happened to these cave-dwellers during those 
seventy or eighty centuries ? When a change in the climate of Central 
Europe forced them to leave their old home, iiad they taken to the sea, 
and had they finally foimd a new home among the islands of the 
^gean. the last bits of European land before they must touch the 
shores of a hostile Asia ? Or, again* how a bout these mysterious cjdo- 
pean walls of My cense and Tity^ns, and other deserted strongholds on 
the Greek mainland ? 

\\Tien T first learned my Giwk history, forty years ago, I was taught 
that those walb had been built by the earliest invaders of the Greek 
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peninsula, lon^ before the coming of the real Greeks, and that there¬ 
fore they had oeen called cyclopean walls after the Cyclops* the one- 
eyed giants who, Homer tells us^ used to eat their human prey w^hile 
still alive. To-day we know that these walls, far from being very 
old, were merely part of a comparatively recent form of architecture 
svhich shows considerable similarity lo the methods employed by tl^e 



builders of the menhirs and dolmens of the Atlantic coast in Europe 
and of Stonehenge, 

Is there any connection bct^veen the two ? We should very much 
like to know^ Is Cyprus, as the name seem^ to suggest^ the earliest 
'copper island^ from w^hich the rest of the prehistoric w^orld got its 
copper? What were the ceremonial and artistic relations between 
Egypt and Crete during the centuries w^lsen Ki^ossos w^as the most 
important centre of civilization of the ancient world (during the 
period, roughly speaking, from 2500 till 1500 b,c.) f Finally, who 
exactly w'ere those newcomers who almost o\^emight destro3'ed tins 
flourisfiing empire and destroyed it so completely tliat for almost five 
hundred years we lost all trace of die original population? 
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Ont;c more we must confess that w-e do not know* though we would 
dearly love to, for the Cretam of thirty centuries ago bad so many 
things ’m common with us of to-day that we have a much greater 
feeling of kinship for their statues and their paintings and their 
jewellery than for those of die Egyptians or the people of Meso¬ 
potamia. 

These early jtgean sea-rovers must have had a great sense of order 
and comfort- Tlieir palaces were well lighted and decently drained, in 
complete contrast to the royal residences of Thebes and Babylon and 
Nineveh, which were as urihygienic as those of Queen Elaabeth or 
Louis Xl%^ of Prance. Their public buildings had draiivplpes and 
running \vater and an installation for heating, ^^"e have found arrange¬ 
ments by which they could hoist people from one floor to the next— 
a sort of primitive lift for the benefit of the aged. Furthermore, there 
were bathrooms inside the houses and sliding doors between the 
different apartments, and tJiere were also separate quarters where 
the royal secretaries could do their work without being disturbed by 
the other nienials. 

The wheel, at the time of the Minoan civilization, had been in 
common use in Eg^^pt and Chaldea for at least a thousand years. 
Carriages were not only used for purposes of driving, but also 
apparently for racing. Like ourselves* tliese people were devotees of 
all sorts of sport, and they went in, quite seriously for dancing and 
boxing and wrestling and (as one would have expected in the land of 
the Minotaur) also for bull-Fightlng. 

The form of government under which they lived was not the 
democratic one which afterw'ards was practised by the Creeks, and 
which was so sadly responsible for their ultimate collapse and loss of 
liberty, llie early ^Egeans were nations ruled by kings. As we have 
found practically no statues of soldiers, but* on the other hand, a large 
number of laws engraved on stone tablets, these potentates seem 
to have tried to maintain tlieinselves by means of an etficient civil 
service rather than by violence* This may account for a certain air 
of something that reminds us quite distinctly of die art which forty 
years ago was known as Jin de die art of die end of the nin^ 
teen til century. The last forty years of iliat century too were aji era 
when a great many people felt convinced that the age of sweet reason 
had at last made its appearaiKe. ^Ehe Great War gave tiiem their 
answer. The present dictatorships continue that anstver. And the 
rather effeminate civilization of the ^end of die century^ has been 
smashed to pieces. 

Judging by tlieir art* it is more than likely diat the pec^pk of Crete 
had landed in exactly the satiie sort of blind alley where all efibrt 
was lamed by the tliouglii that sheer intellectuality would eventually 
cure die world of all its ills. This may seem far-ietched to you^ but 
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wait until you see some of these late Cretan products. You wiU then 
understajid M'hat I mean. 

It was not until the year 1900 that Sir Arthur Evans began to 
excavate tiie ruins of Kn'ossos. Since tlien we have leametl so much 
about Cretan antiquities titat we are now able to follow die dcveloj>- 
ment of this /Egean civilization quite accurately. 

First, there was a slow growth of almost a thousand years. Tliis 
was the /Egean period, from 3000 to 2000 B C., during which tliis 
civilization gradually spread from island to island. 

Next came the NIinoan period (from aooo b.c. or thereabouts to 
1500 E.C-), during which Crete w^as the centre of this civilization and 
Knossos tlic London of diis island empire. 

Then came tlte Mycensean period (1500 to lOOO b.c.), during which 
the .'Egean civilization established itself firmly on the maud and and 
spread its art all over die Greek peninsula. 

And then, as has so often happened under similar circumstances, 
it appeared that the colonists in these little settlements in the wilder¬ 
ness of a distant land were of touglier fibre than the ratlier bLise 
young men and women at home* Until finally a place like MycenK, 
that had begun its career as a small Cretan trading post, ;vas able to 
Conquer its former rulers and in turn change the island of Crete into 
a colony of its own. 

Tliercupon art, which invariably foliow^s the full dintier-pail, liastily 
moved From the island to the mainland, and enjoyed a new lease of 
life, bursting fords into a great many new forms, such as pottery and 
metalwork and omametits of silver and gold, which from then on 
Were spread all over the Mediterranean Sea, from Spain to Phoenicia 
and from Egy'pt to Italy. 

And then ? 

Tlien tve suddenly lose track both of the Cretans and the 
Mycen$ans, and for almost five hundred years the people of the 
jEgean Sea go dirough a period of obscurity not unlike that of diose 
Dark Ages which followed in the wake of the downfall of the Roman 
Empire- 

Bill how could such vast and distant citadels as those of Tiiyns 
and Mycenic be overrun and destroyed by an enemy imless that 
enemy was possessed of much better weapons tlian die defenders? 
The ^swer is that the newcomers, aldiough coniplete and unmiti¬ 
gated barbarians from an artistic point of view, were probably much 
better soldiers than their opponents. The business of war w'as as 
important to tliem as the business of living beautiful and artistic lives 
had been to their former oppressors. Furthermore, as we have rca-son 
to beliexe, tliese new arrivals had originally come from the north, 
from the valley of the Danube, and there tfiey had learned how- to 
make excellent swords and lance-points from those ironmasters who 
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had been working tiieir primitive little furnaces in that part of the 
world e%'er since prehistoric days. 

Homer docs not bear this out, but Homer was a poet, not an exact 
historian. According to him, the original inhabitants of Greece had 
been called the Achs'ans, and they had lived somewhere in the north 
of Europe, perhaps in the land of die Scythians, the ancestors of the 
present Cossacks. But whoever they w'ere, and w'hedier they were 
called Achaeans or not, these intruders completely overthrew the 
civilisation of the j^gean Sea, as it then surv'ived among the fortified 
towns of the mainland. They must have done this with great brutality 
and quite unexpectedly. For otherwise they w'ould never have over¬ 
looked the gold that lay hidden in those curious shaft graves, and 
w'hich, almost three thousand years later, were found still quite intact 
by our friend Herr Schliemann. 

After tills surprise attack what became of the .r^gean civilisation 
that had first of all moved from the islands to the mainland ? It was 
forced to go back whence it litd come. The few* people who survived 
this wholesale slaughter escaped to the islands of the rEgean, as 
fifteen hundred years later the Italians from the mainland were to 
flee to the islands of the Adriatic and there found the mighty city of 
Venice, tliat they might be safe from the Godis and tiie Vandals atid 
the Huns and all the other marauding tribes from the east. And 
gradually these refugees picked up the odds and ends of their Former 
mode of living. The fishermen once more caught their fish, the bakers 
once more baked their bread, the potters returned to their wheels, the 
jewellers began to engrave their intaglios, die gold.smitlis dreamt of 
the time when they should once more hammer away at their little 
bits of precious metal. 

Meanwhile on the mainland the new masters were trying to feel 
happy among die unaccustomed splendours of these ancient palates 
(no temples could here be desecrated, as the Mycemean.s and their 
neighbours seem to have got along quite happily without any definite 
places of worship), and now and then they must have noticed that 
they were lacking in something whidi die former occupants had 
possessed in rich abundance. Gradually, too, both the victor and the 
defeated must have felt the need of re-establishing some sort of com¬ 
mercial relations. For commerce, being part of the natural order of 
things, can never be easily suppressed, no matter how hard govern¬ 
ments may try to do so. The barbarian, plagued with his wife who 
w>anted to know why she and her children could not enjoy all the 
advantages these Mycentean women had enjoyed, must have sent to 
the nearest island for a few artisans and architects and bronze workers 
for a few people who could teach him those crafts of which he was 
completely ignorant, but which filled his simple soul with awe and 
that of his wife with envy. 
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At first tliese craftsmen may have hesitated to go. But they had to 
live^ and so they ventured back to the mainland. Once it vras proved 
that they ran no unusual risks others followed their example. 

Such events do not happen from one day to tfie next. They take 
time. In this case they took almost fi\^e hundred years. But then 
at last vve find ourselves face to face w ith an art which was no longer 
either .T^gean or Minoan or Mycensan, but which was definitely 
Greek. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Art of the Greeks 

Tht story oj a mere handjui of peopU 'A’fa taught lu moit of 
the things vtt kmv). 

ItwasSoc RATES who spoke—the wisest of all the Greeks, 
if there be wisdom in facing the problems of life quietly, courageouslv, 
and intelligently, and in thinkuig them out to their ultimate values. 

"Bolov^ Pan,'^ so he said wiien asked by his friends along the 
banks of tlie Ilissus to offer a prayer to the local deities, "beloved Pan 
and all ye other gods who haunt this place, give me beauty in the 
inward soul, and may the outward and the inward ever be as one. May 
[ reckon the wise to be wealthy, and may 1 have such a quantity of 
gold as a temperate man, and he only, can bear and carry. 

" Is there anything more ? No. This prayer, 1 think, is enough for 
me. 1 shall say no more." 

I place tliese few words at Ae head of this chapter. They are the 
leitmotiv, the leading theme, the very ke^mote, of all that is to follow. 
It will, of course, be impossible to reduce tlie whole of Greek art to 
one single short cliapter, and it would be entirely impossible to give 
you a detailed account of everything tlieir craftsmen created during 
the few’ short centuries of their country's independence. For bear in 
mind that tiie Greeks held the centre of the historical stage for only 
a comparatively short time. 

The art of the Egyptians had begun in the fortieth century before 
our era, and it continued with tlie inevitable ups and downs until the 
Christians closed tlie last of the old schools of hieroglyphics during 
the first half of the fifth century after the birth of Christ. 

The art of die valleys of the llgris and the Euphrates, the so-called 
Chaldean art, and that of the Babylonians and Assyrians and the 
Hittites and all the otlier conquerors of Mesopotamia — that art too 
can be traced back from the fortieth century s.c. until Alexander the 
Great died In the royal palace of Babylon in the year 323 a.c. 

Tlie art of Crete and the ^gean Sea and the yEgean settlements 
OM tile Greek mainland lasted about fifteen hundred years. But the 
oldest of the Greek temples was built In the middle "of tlie seventh 
centuij B.C., and by the middle of tlie fourth century, after i!ie de¬ 
struction of Athens by its Spartan rivals, there was’an end to this 
short pt. riod of glory. Everjthing the Greeks accompli.shed, therefore, 
was done withm less than tlwee hundred years, \S’hen you reflect 
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that duruiff these few years the Greeks were able to lay the foiinda- 
nous for the entire fabric of our own modem \\^estem dvili nation, 
not only within the realm of politics and science^ but also widiin that 
of the arts (and that in the widest possible sense of the word)* then 
you begin to realize that these ancient Hellenes (they tliemselves never 
used the word ‘Greeks/ which was a Roman invention) must have 
been a people of extraordinary ability. 

The word * genius" is being so sadly i^bused nowadays that one hesi¬ 
tates to write it down in cold black print. But if we take genius to 
mean *an outstanding natural ability/ tlten the Greeks undoubtedly 
qualify as the most brilliantly endowed race of all times. But let us 
not fall into die very common error of depicting ancient Hellas as 
some sort of terrestrial paradise. Nor vvas the average Greek a paragon 
of all the virtues—a noble herOt moving with Homeric dignity across 
the stage of history, spending his days in battling for freedom and 
democracy and burning his little midnight oil-lamp, discussing some 
of the finer points of Plato's most recent philosophical disquisitions 
w ith half a do^en assorted friends. There undoubtedly were a few 
men of such calibre during die age of Pericles^ but they were the 
exceptions^ as they always have and always will be. 

Meanwliile the majority of the people, taking diem in the rough, 
w'ere just about the same as the majority of the people have always 
been. Looking at them from the sober angle of our common^ every¬ 
day decencies, artd judging them by the prevailmg standards of 
honesty as practised (more or less) m the present year of grace, I feel 
inclined to say that they were sad and dismal failures^ For in their 
comniercial dealings they were fully as crooked as die Phanicians^ 
undoubtedly the most cunning and rapacious of all the many 
crooked races that have infest^ the eastern half of the Mediter¬ 
ranean^ which is paying a great deaL When it came to double-crossing 
their friends, tliese noble Greeks were such past masters in the rather 
unpleasant art of hocus^pocussing a neighbour diat they sometimes 
succeeded in doing what few other races have ever been able to do, 
and not infrequently managed to doublen^ross themselves. 

They were tremendously proud of their old lineage. The}’^ coiir 
sidered themselves to be the descendants of Hellene tlie son of Deu¬ 
calion, the Greek Noah, who most appropriately had navigated his 
ark to the top of Mount Parnassus, die home of Apollo, and who had 
thereupon landed his passengers right in the heart of the garden of 
the Muses^ But this pride of race did not prevent them from making 
common cause wiih any convenient barbarian chieftain, if he could 
be of any help to them in furthering dieir own interests. 

'rhey were, however^ possessed of one eminently likeable quality. 
They were tremendously alive. They w ere capable of the highest ex¬ 
pressions of devotion arid enthusiasm. They were possessed of tn 
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almost divine arrogatice. TJiey boldly approached Nature, bade her 
reveal her secrets* and quietly assumed diat tliey themselves were the 
beginning and the end of the whole of creation. They never did any^ 
thing by halves. If they were heroes, they were the sort of heroes bf 
whom the poets wdll sing until our shivering earth sinks frozenly into 
its final sleep. If/on the other hand, they made up their minds*to be 
badp to play the scoundrel they fully ii^tended to make a name for 
themselves as the most notorious and perfidious of all tlie many viD 
lains tliat have appeared upon the stage of h^stor)^ 

At the same time* their versatility was such, and they were so quick- 
wdned and so entirely without scruples or convictions, that once they 
had set out upon a definite course they could change from one rSis 
to the otlier without any noticeable qualms of conscience or any 
audible change of moral gear. The Italians of the Renaissance are 
tlie only other people who have ever been able to do this with an 
^ual degree of elegance. Hence it is very difficult for us to be fair In 
judging the,sc anciei^t Greeks or to appreciate them at tlieir true 
value* For w'hile their virtues delight us, their vices repel us. Having 
been brought up in a world in which black is black and wlnte is w\\] te 
and never die twain shall meet, most of us prefer a clearer sort of 
colour scheme and do not quite know what to make of die muddled 
Greek palette. 

The best thing we can do under the circumstances is to accept them 
as they were. By tins time they are all dead and gone, llieir works^ 
hotvever, live after them. Only that which they actually did and 
thought when they were investigating the universe around them is of 
real importance to us. Tlxe way \n which they spent their days In 
the market-place or wasted their time playing dice in some ill-lit 
tavern may have a sentimental valuer but it does not affect our ovsti 
lives. 

Whenever the Greeks put their brains to any gi\ en task tliey fought 
it out until the bitter end, and thus they bestfjwed upon the world 
something entirely new^—a profound faitli in the dignity of man. 
Before the Greeks niade tlieir appearance upon the stage of histoiy 
all races had grovelled and crmgfil and prostrated tliem&elvea before 
^eir gods. For the gods of tlie East have been malevolent tyrants, 
jealously watching lest tliey suffer insult to their ow-n dignity, smiting 
and chastising all those who even for a moment dared to question 
their autliority and their right to rule their worshippers witi\ un.- 
reasoning and cruel severity. They had been the local dueftains 
multipli^ a thousandfold, and their subjects had accepted them as 
tyrants who liad to be obeyed at all cost, and whose evil tantrums 
must be placated by a constant series of self-abasements and mortifi- 
^tions of the fiesh, lest greater evils befall the people who had 
incurred their displeasure. 
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The geograpliical backerouTid of these other races had undoubtedly 
a great deal to do with suen a feeling of abject helplessness. The desert 
has always made for slavery. The Egyptian or Babylonian peasant 
could not possibly escape from the tyranny of his master. W'hen he 
ran away he was obliged to go on foot. Tile plains offered few hiding- 
places^ and the horsemen of the King txiuld easily overtake him. The 
poor devil was in the same predicament as the Russian serf of 
a hundred years ago. No matter where he went he was sure to 
be foundp and then he would be brought back to his hovel with 
an iron ball to his leg to spend the rest of his life digging in a stone 
quarry. 

Sea air^ on the other hand, has always made for liberty. Once out 
of sight of land* no matter in what sort of boat, tlie runaway slave 
had an even chancep for the biggest galley was no faster than an old 
fishing smack sailed by a competent hand. Tlie subject knew this, 
but, vvhat was infinitely more important^ his master realized it too* 
and therefore tempered liis severity with a little common sense, lest 
one day he find himself alone in his royal palace with everybody gone 
but the \vatchdog chained to tlie garden gate. And since every w^herc 
and at all times man has fashioned his geds after his own image* the 
divine lieings gathered together on top of Mount Olympus were very^ 
different from those who brooded over the hills and plains of Egypt, 
Palestine, or Clialdea. 

It is, of course^ impossible for us to recapture the attitude of the 
Greeks towards their gods. We Itave so completely accustomed our¬ 
selves to the idea that the Lord of Heav en is an absolute autocrat, 
responsible to no one but Himself* that we cannot think of Him in 
any other The Greeks and Romans were much more democratic 
in their ideas about their gods^ Zeus^Jupiter was by no means certain 
of his position. It is true he could not actually be deposed, but he 
could be (and indeed he often was) completely overruled by his wife 
or by a combination of the lesser deities. His power over his relatives 
was no greater than that of any ordinary citizen over his own depen¬ 
dants, eJccept that of the Roman father who ejcercised a much more 
Far-reaching control over his sons and daughters than Jupiter exer¬ 
cised over his own children. 

As for the cousins, uncles, aunts* and nephews who w^ere all mem¬ 
bers of the clan of Mount Olympus^ each one was supposed to have a 
job of his or her own. A few looked after commerce and trade. Others 
were responsible for the even flow' of brooks and rivers. Still others 
superintended earthquakes and floods* or manufactured thunderbolts 
and flashes of lightning* or were responsible for the safe arrival of 
little children and little goats and puppy dogs. 

We still use the expression ^the spirit of ihe road' or 'the mood 
of the mountain/ but to us it is something very hazy—a poetical 
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allusion to our feelings when we w^alk down a charming country kne 
or climb a mountain at simnse. The Greeks and the Romans, on the 
other I land j were convinced that there was an actual ^od w^ho in¬ 
habited that mountain or who watched over the travellers on that 
particular road. Sometimes he would even catch up witli a w^anderer 
and accompany him for a few miles, swapping stories about the price 
of eggs in tlie"near-by city market and the chances of a good harvest. 
Those who had been fortunate enough to meet the god socially, so 
to speak, could tlien provide the sculptor or painter with a detailed 
description of his features and liis gait and the colour of his eyes, 
until ever}' one of the Olympians had been cauglit in marble, in cla}^ 
or in paint, and had become as much of an actuality to the people at 
large as the former Prince of Wales used to be to the flapper of a 
few^ years ago- 

They had never seen himp perhapSp and they never expected to see 
him, but that did not matter. They had seen his picture and they 
had heard people tell about him, and that was all they really cared 
to know. To them he existedp and tliey knew that he l^ a wonderful 
life, a million miles removed from that of die average fanner on his 
little plot of land m the stony backwoods of Attica or Arjgolis, But 
he W' 3 S, of course, obliged to wmk very hard to keep things going 
smoothly, and so there was very' little envy mixed with all this 
admiration. The Prince, like the god, belonged to another sphere, 
but tliat was as it should be in a world based upon the principle of 
inec]uality- And therefore^ when you bought his picture, you did not 
mind if it were just the least little bit flatlermg and if the features 
w'ere just a trifle idealized. 

So much for the gods. Now' a w'ord about tlieir statues. 

Tlie Greeks as a race believed in athletics. They also dearly loved 
a fight. \^'arfare has become so barbarous that we are apt to forget 
that a goo<] healthy fight may be a delightful experience and an ex¬ 
cellent w'ay to let oflF steam. And warfarep as practised by the Greeks, 
w'as really a superior form of athletics- Two magnificent creatures, 
as hard as nails, battered eadi other with swords and battlo-axes while 
both camps IcKsked on and cheered the winner. In order to be fit for 
such encounters one had to keep in constant training. But we have to 
examine the subject a little furtl^er to get at the relation that existed 
between the ancient Greeks and tlteir devotion to sport- 

The Greeks were the first people to see and to appreciate the beauty 
of the human body. Being completely devoid of any sense of inferi¬ 
ority, and courageously proclaiming ti^e doctrine that man tvas the 
beginning and erd and sole purpose of creation, tliey never regarded 
their bodies as soinetinng of which they should feel asharni^ and 
something they should neglect in order to gain approval in the eyes 
of their gods/ For their gods too were very particular about their 
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appearance. Their god$ too went in for running raceS| and 
for swimming races, and for riding unruly horses. 

The climate again played a great part in giving the Greek his love 
of outdoor sport. It was nei^er too hot nor too cold to spend the 
greater part of the year in tite open. ^ i j 

Then there was. their tremendous intellectual curiosity. They had 
long since discovered that a clear brain is capable of much more sus¬ 
tained and much better thinking than one that dwells in a body 
clogged up with the accumulated rubbish of yeai^ of a sedentary 
existence. 

Filially we must not overlook one most important item tlie eco¬ 
nomic independence of the freeborn Greeks and the vast aniount of 
leisure they enjoyed by living on the fruits of a carefully manipulated 
system of slavery- ^^'ep the enlighiened people of the twentieth een- 
tury', who send out navies to tlic ends of the ear tit to suppress slavcrvj 
find it difficult to associate all these superior virtues of ilie old Greeks 
witli their idea of slaverVj for they accepted it as unconcernedly as we 
accept the fact that our modem iron slaves (om^ engines) ^vork for us 
and receive nothing in return but enough %vater and fuel to keep them 
goings It would never enter our heads to go to the village pump w hen 
we can have all the water we need from the city's reservoir for the 
mere trouble of ikiming on the tap. Life tvould become unbearable 
if we Were obliged to do all the things tliat our iron slaves do for us 
at such small cost. 

The Greeks felt just the same way about their human slaves as we 
do about our iron servants. Undoubtedly the more enlightened 
among the Greeks were conscious of certain obligations towards their 
human slaves^ just as an intelligent modern manufacturer is conscious 
of his duties tow ards his engines^ Tlie creatures have to be treated 
kindly and must be teiuied carefully, if for no other pu^se than to 
get a maximum of labour out of them. If you appreciate your car 
and want it to be of the greatest possible service you will feed it 
regularly and you will not let it be expos^ to snow rain and you 
W'ill provide it with all the necessary' repairs* so that it will not break 
down on the road. 

To which the modem critic will inevitably answer that this com- 
pari son is not quite fair. For your car has no soul, whereas your slave 
fnight ha^'e a soul infinitely more worthy of salvation than your own. 
Granted. We have learned better, and '.ve sliall never be able to go 
back to the old days of an economic s\'stem based on ciiattel slavery. 

But the Greek didn't see it tliat way. Or if lie suspected that there 
M'as sonietliing wrong widt the arrangement he would liave asked you, 
" Yes, but if I should give up this arrangement how would the world 
go on ?" It is tfie same answer we are \'ery apt to give when some one 
draws our attention to the datigerous ajid uncomfortable calling of 
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the coal“miner$, of the stnictunl stcehvorkersj or the deep-sea fisher¬ 
men. We do need coal, don't we ? We must have houses. We must 
have fish. And then we try to satisfy our cxjnscicnces by a clever bit 
of rationalizing about how these people really love their jobs and 
how they are really much happier in a coal-mine or in a fishing-sjnack 
than tliey would ever be in an office or in a factory. Knowing nothing 
at all about the way they actually feel (we only meet them once in 
a while in a magazine article or a novel), we quiet our innermost 
doubts that way as \vell as any. 

In studying the art of the Greeks vve should remember that it was 
the art of only a small part of the community that lived on the labour 
of others and therefore had a chance to develop its owti crirical faculty 
to an e^xtent wdiicfi we tcvday find it impossible to realize. 

So much for the background of Greek art. Arid now^ what did they 
actually accomplish in this world of theirs, which for the chosen few 
was almost as perfect as any tiling in this imperfect vale of tears can 
e\ er hope to be ? 

Art, like literature, needs opportunity for reflection, Nero is the 
only person wlio seems ever to have been able to Addle during a big 
fire. But, generally speaking, we can say that no great art has e^er 
been created during periods of unrest. The hand that digs ditches 
and fells trees and takes pot shots at marauding [ndians or waves a 
flag on a barricade will be too sore and the fingers will be too stiff and 
tired to pl^iy ^ Beethoven sonata. The brain that has been worrying 
for the la.st few weeks about the chances of keeping the family alive 
on a diet of potato flour and horse meat is not the sort of brain that 
will plan a new form of church architecture. 

Art needs opportunity for reflection, and you cannot do mudi re¬ 
flecting while sailing a boat through a squall. But when the squall 
has subsided and the waters have returned to their usual tranquillitv 
the experience may have suddenly opened your eyes to certain new 
forms of beauty you had never suspected before, Tlien is the moment 
when you may liecome a great poet or a painter or a great composer, 
and that is the time, immediately after such a tremendous crisis^ when 
nations have invariably produci^d tlteir noblest works of art. 

In the case of Greece we know^ really nothing about the early period 
that followed uptm the actual settlement of the land, for w^hatever 
tliey built or carded was made of wood. Tlie climate w^as not like tliat 
of Egypt* and all the w^ood of that period lia.^ long since rotted away. 
The rnethed, however, by which the Greeks afterwards built their 
temples sho-ws that originally they must have been constructed out of 
wood. I'hcir statues betray a similar wooden origm. Jla,iher than tell 
you about them (for words can never hope to telT anyone what some^ 
thing looks like or sounds like) I shall ask you to study the photo 
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f graphs of sucli early statues that are surely to be found in your local 
ibrary. You will probably say iliat they remind you of something, 
and YOU will be right. They will remind you of totem poles. It is 
their rigidity which gives tfiem this effect, but sucli a rigidity was 
inevitable because the sculptor was obliged to car%'e his image out of 
the trunk of a tree. 

Here the philologist comes to our assistance. The earliest Greek 
word for a 'carved image' was derived from the verb which meant 
■ to scrape.' Whenever you want to know about the origin of some¬ 
thing study its name. Quite often it will surprise you and it will tell 
you almost the whole of the ston' in just one single word. 

None of these w'ooden statues has ever been found, but the earliest 
marble statues, dating dack to the seventh century b.c., and discovered 
on the islands of Delos and Samos, still bear a very close resemblance 
to wooden pillars. Tlie figures wear draperies, but these draperies 
have not the easy flowing grace which we will find on the Greek 
statues of a later date. They hang straight down. Dicy had to, so 
long as the sculptors were expected to remain faithful to the traditions 
of the wood caiver. 

As for the earliest temples, they too must lia^ e been made out of 
W'ood, as even a verj' superficial study of the stone temples will show 
you. The Greeks do not seem to liave had regular temples until several 
centuries after the Trojan War. Until then tliev had worshipped their 
gods out ill the open. A siniple altar made of the boulders that lay 
spread all over the landscape w'as all they needed. 

Their religion never developed a class of professional priests in the 
generally accepted sense of the word. In such places as E)elphl, where 
the oracle needed a go-between whenever man wanted to consult die 
unseen forces (and some one to collect the fee for this ' free advice’), 
there were a few male and female attendants, who in our own scheme 
of things would probably have been called priests and priestesses. On 
the whole, this was a very inielligent arrangement. The Greeks had 
trouble enough, goofIness knows, and they fought a great many use¬ 
less wars. But hardly ever during all their liistory did they have to 
cope with that most disastrous of all conflicts — a religious war. 

But when their stonecutters had at last developed their technique 
to the point where they could provide the people with the ' living 
images' of their gods (a nice and vivid expression, this ‘living 
image’!) tJiey began to feel tlie need of some definite shelter for this 
marble counterpart, and it was then that they built the gods small 
permanent residences — shrines, as w'e would say, which afterwards 
became temples. 

As for the change from wood to stone, it was a perfectly natural 
one. Architecture will always be influenced by the materials at hand. 
People who live in a fore.st are not going to build tlienwelves marble 
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dlurchfis, and people who live on the brink of a marble quarry are 
not going to import timber just for the fun of paying the extra ex¬ 
pense ofnauling it across their mountain. 

It has, of course, happened that some enterprising tyrant, trying to 
impress tlie world at large with his pow'er and his W'ealth, has r^'ersed 
this process and has built his palaces and his temples and tombs out 
of materiab that had to be imported from the other end of the 
world. Bui that was Invariably done for show — ^"'to make the mul¬ 
titude gape," as the French so aptly put It — and invariably the results 
have been most disappointing. 

The Greek architects seem to have been conscious of tlie one prin¬ 
ciple that must underlie all art: Have something to say, say it in as 
few words as possible, and then stop talking. M'hen they were given 
a job they seem to have asked themselves first of all: "For what 
purpose is this building going to be erected ?" Having satisfied them¬ 
selves upon this point, they drew up their plans accordingly, then 
let their building say what it was supposed to say. 

Now let us have a few- actual facts concerning the temples of ancient 
Greece. They were as simple as a garage, and a one-car garage at 
that, for every temple was the home of one single deity. Tlie Greeks, 
with tlieir sense of moderation, did not mix their gods. If a temple 
w'as dedicated to Zeus it was his exclusive properly, and he was not 
obliged to sliare it with his wife Hera or his daughter Athena. They 
were, of course, very distinguished deities in tlieir owTi right. As such 
they had temples of their own, and there they could enjoy the same 
privacy as that accorded to their husband and father in bis boh' of 
holies. 

In the beginning such a temple consisted merely of a floor, four 
walls, a roof, and a door. The door also served as a window. At the 
other end of this stone box, exactly opposite the door and where it 
w'ould therefore catch the most light, stood the statue of the master 
of the house, made of bronxe or marble or a combination of both 
with certain additions carved out of ebony, ivory, and gold. For, 
contrary to our modem belief, the Greeks were a people with a great 
love for the gaudy. 

Gradually the word 'gaudy'’ has come to mean something un¬ 
necessarily showy, something a bit vulgar in its ostentatious display 
of colours. But in the days of die Romans ‘gaudiness' implied 
gaudimn, an inward joy as well as a sensuous delight. When 1 say that 
die Greeks in their sculpture loved the gaudy I simply state that 
brilliant and cheerful colour combinations filled their hearts w'ith a 
genuine joy, with the sort of delight that small children feel when 
they see their first Christmas-tree. 

When Greek art was rediscovered after a thousand years of system¬ 
atic neglect die statues and the stones of the temples remained 4 they 
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had always beeti, but nearly all the paint gone* Remember that 
these old works of art were brought back to life by people who had 
lost all touch wit!) tl)at strange w^orld they were digging out of their 
ovai backyards, and who sincerely believ^ that anything the Greeks 
or Roina^xa had produced was infinitely superior to at^ytiling they 
tliemselves could ever hope to achieve. 

But worse was to follow when the enthusiast of the Renaissancep 
who was at least inspired by an honest love for beautiful things, was 
succeeded by the pedagogue w ho hoped to build a complete system of 
aesthetic appreciation around these 'perfect' examples of a perfect 
art. They were by no means perfect, and they have frequently been 
surpassed in technique by Egyptian and Buddhist sculptors. Nor had 
the Greeks themselves ever laid claim to any such pretensions. Ttiey 
w ere honest and faithful craftsmen, so completely unconscious of their 
own excellence that tliey never even bothered to sign any of their 
w'orks. But the pedants and the professors of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuriesp with a deep contempt for the amateurishness of 
the Renaissance folk, put Greek sculpture upon a really scientific basis. 
They knew w'hat was good even more than the Greeks tJieinselves. 
Nothing mattered to tnem but the line, the contour, the vvonderful 
way in which these old masters had rendered the interplay of the 
muscles. Therefore a plaster cast w'as quite as good as an original, for 
it showed all these details that were of such paramount importance. 

1 have often wondered wltat Phidias would have said if he had sud¬ 
denly walked into a museum of plaster casts. He probably would lia\ e 
been as much at a loss to recognize his ow-^n handiw'ork as Shah Jehan 
contemplating a morher-of-pearl version of the Taj Mahal made in 
Birmingham, or Ludwig van Beethoven aiming his ear’-trumpet at a 
ukulele version of his t^ofivrd overture. 

1 began this chapter with sculpture, which is only natural. To most 
of us Creek art means statues. The temples themselves we never see 
unless we Jiappen to go to Greece, The pottery is interesting, but apt 
to grow a little monotonous with its everlasting repetition of black 
on red, or red on black. The coins, neatly tucked away in their little 
boxes in the showcases of our museums, are not very exciting. But 
Greek sculpture lias entered deeply into the consciousness of the West. 

It began with wooden sculpture and with the technique of the 
totem pole. Then w^ood was discarded for stone, but the old rigidity of 
the wooden image remained, and with it die stereotyped smiTeofthe 
facep tlie socall^ archaic smile. 

The archaic smile winch we find on very old statues all over the 
world was not really n^eant as a smile. Quite often it was intended as 
an expression of profound grief. But the poor sculptor did not quite 
know how to handle his problem, and as a result all his statues have 
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a slight grirt. Ifvou have ever tried to draw portraits you will know 
w^t I mean. The nose is easy, The eyes are difficult, but not too 
diincult. The mouth is by far the hardest part of all. Indeed, it tahes 
an artist of the very' first rank to draw or paint a good mouth. 
However, practice makes perfect This is a platitude, but platitudes, 
lam beginning to discover, are the storehouses for the wisdom of tlie 
ages, and so I am no longer ashamed of them. Practice makes perfect. 



Fw mon than Iwnty cmliirus thf ruins of tht Acropolis slooti frtct. 


and so, after centuries of hacking aw-ay at his marble, the Greek 
sculptor finally mastered tiie elements of his technique and got that 
necessa^ 'looseness' ui his wrist and in the tips of his finger with¬ 
out which all painting and drawing and sculpturing and all fiddline 
and piano-playing-^without which all forms of art must ever remaih 
archaic and wooden and amateurish and evervtliing we don't want 
them to be. - 

About ffie personal lives of the great Greek sculptors we can be 
very bnef. We know practically nothing about them. They were 
much more interested in tJieir work than in tliemselves. 

W'e have during the last four centuries collected thousands of Greek 
statues, but tliey are a mere trifle compared with the tremendous 
centuries when the Greeks were providing the whole 
civilized world with its statues. And I regret to say thTt very little 
of what we have is in first-rate condition. Most of the work his been 




Thrn ifi 1607 , during a feht beiu'fin t/u Tw'Ls und the Veartiam, wh£n 
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badly damaged, both by man and by the elements, witli man showing 
even less consideration than wind and rain and sleet. But every frag¬ 
ment, every torso or head, reveals ilie tecllnique that prevailed at the 
moment it was created. It is interesting to notice (and you can learn 
a great deal about this by a very patient comparison of photographs 
of originals) how tremendously the technique improved during the 
time between the dowTifail of the old jEgean civilixation and the so- 
called Golden Age of Pericles, 

Tlie w'ooden stare of the eves disappeared first of all. Next the 
figures lost their stirthess. The eyes, the nose, the mouth, the very 
texture of the muscles of the arms and legs and the b«ly itself, 
showed tliat the artists were no longer content with trying to represent 
types (as tlie Egyptians and Babylonians had done before them, and 
the Byzantines and the Russians were to do after them), but that they 
were trying very hard to bring out the peculiar idiosyncrasies of every 
individual man, woman, horse, or cow who posed for them. And this 
was true not only of the sculptures of that day, but also of the 
paintings and the pottery. Very likely tlie same thing happened to 
their music, but we know so little tliat is definite about the old Greek 
music that we dare not even guess. 

In regard to their tlieatre, however, we are on familiar ground, for 
we know the Greek theatre of 500 b.c. as well as we know our own 
theatre of to-day. The tremendous improvement in tlieir theatrical 
technique shows us how rapidly they were advancing along every 
line when disaster overtook their country and the Greeks lost thelV 
indepetidence and therefore their purely national characteristics. 

It is the year 500 b.c, Greece, a little rocky peninsula, a small 
country with no natural resources, no great national wealth, lies at 
the other end of the civilized world, far removed from the great 
centres of civilization—the tliousand-ycar-old cities of Egypt and 
Chaldea and Crete. There has been some trouble between the" Greeks 
who live along the coast of Asia Minor and the Persians, who have 
recently conquered this part of the world. Athens encourages these 
outbreaks of discontent. It is considered good business to do so and 
Athens send-s money to the rebels and liints at further support, ^Tlie 
revolution, however, is quite easily suppressed, but in order to avoid 
such unpleasant occurrences in the future (for Asia Minor is far away 
from Susa where the King of Kings resides) tite Persians decide to 
get hold of die old trade routes betw'een east and west that used to 
run by w'ay of Troy, to establish themselves on the European main¬ 
land, and to wipe out the city- of Athens. A perfectly feasible plan 
that could not possibly go wrong. Adiens was merely a little village 
at the other end of the world. ^ 

'The Persian armies begin to move westward and cross over into 
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Europe, and at Maratlign the Athenians and their Plattean allies push 
the whole lot of them into die sea. 

It takes them ten years to reorganize themselves. This time they 
avoid open battle, and, following an old Asiatic tradition, they buy 
their way into the heart of Greece rather tlian fight for it. A traitor 
(and, next to Ireland, poor old Greece suFeied more than any other 
country from this particular affliction)—a traitor called Ephialtes 
shows the invaders how they can slip by the Spartans who are guard¬ 
ing the mountain passes. Leonidas and his handful of men sacrifice 
themselves, but Athens is taken, and botli the city and the Acropolis 
are burned to the ground. A few days later a Greek fleet destroys the 
Persian ships. The war ends as a draw. 

This news greatly disturbs the King of Kings in far-off Persia. His 
little colonial war has now become a struggle betvieen East and West, 
Fresh hordes of mercenaries are hired, and for the third time Asia 
stands on European soil. At Matasa and Mycale die East is decidedly 
defeated, l»th on water and land. The danger of further invasion has 
been definitely averted. 

Tlie people are in a humble mood. A hymn of jubilant praise arises 
—a hymn of praise unto the distant gods who have wrought this 
mighty miracle and who have saved their children from tJie harsh 
yoke of a Foreign bondage. 

At die foot of this lofty Jiill as of yore uiere lies a handful of small 
adol» houses, but the citizens who live in them bear such names 
as thckse of Pericles, Sophocles, Euripides, jEschylus, Anaxagoras, 
Callicrates p Zeno, 1 lerodoius^ Folygnotus, and Uiat of the iTrepressible 
Socrates, who left his stone quarries to wield die chisel of his uncom¬ 
promising intellect upon that unyielding substance now known as the 
human soul. 

And then, suddenly, and for no very good reason, there broke out 
a war diat lasted an entire generation, and was one of the most 
tragic conflicts ever fought. On the one hand, the people of Athens 
and Attica, intensely curious, independent of mind, insolent in their 
defiance of revealed authority, sceptical and inquisith'e, ready at 
any moment to storm the pinnacled heights of Mount Olympus, a 
Cyrano among the nation.^, ready for any adventure if it promised 
glory and gaiety—and. on the other liand, the landlocked Lace¬ 
daemonians, the heavy-footed, .slow'-w'itted Spartans, tvlio firmly stood 
for three ancestral virtues—purity of race, physical endurance, and 
blind obedience to the interest of die community. 

The ant, when sufficiently persistent, can destroy the bird of para¬ 
dise, and twenty-five years after die death of Pericles the walls of 
Adiens came down, her navy was surrendered to the enemy, her 
democratic form of govemnient ceased to function, and die' city 
was ready to become part of that fantastic empire that w-as to be 
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founded by a tribal chieftain from the northern frontier, and that was 
tfterwards carried to the very ends of tJie earth by his son. voune 
Alexander of Macedonia. J & 

Thei^after Greero no longer played a r6le as an independent 
polmcal unit. The Greeks, set free from the irksome cares of State, 
could now devote all tlieir energies to the more congenial task of 
providing the world at lat^e with its art, its literature, its theatre 
Its music, Its cookery* and Its handbooks of etiquette. 

But the moment they no longer were responsible for tlieir own 
fate sometlimg happened to diem. They lost dieir fiuly national 
characteristics. Their art ceas^ to grow out of the soil. Their artists 
no long^ expressed the feeling of die community in wliich thev^ 
lived. There was no longer anything spontaneous or cheerful about 
the work that was being turned out in the workshops of tlie Adienian 
^tters, and the sculptors might as well have worked in Naples or 
Marseilles as in the old land of Attica, 

There is such a tiling as an art that is inevitable. We have already 
™rne across it in Greece. We shall meet it again in the Italy of the 
Renaissance, in the Holland of die seventeenth century, and in, die 
h ranee of a hundred j*ears later. There also is an art tliat has been 
created for an ulterior purpose, and in\'arlably it is of verv inferior 
^ahty. Not that the craftsmanship need be worse dia'n before 
lec^ii^l perfection will continue for a long time after the death of 
inspirptiom And that is exactly what happened after the Greek citV' 
stares had lost their political independence and had become part of 
a world «rnpire. One can almost hear the master sculptor say to 
himself; I ha\'e got to make this Niobe a little more voluptuous. I 
must give her a little more of a bust, for otherwise that fat Roman 
war profiteer who has promised me five thousand drachmas for the 
job won't like it, and he will either give me liaif or refuse to pay at 


One suddenly nealhes that the potters, who for hundreds of years 
have honest workmen with a sincere respect for the traditions 
- *** wholesaler in the recently founded 

city of Alexandria: "We have changed die old pattern slightly so 
that It will be more in keeping with the taste of the local Egyptian 
market. We await an initial order for ten gross," 

hen that moment has come in the history of any country it were 
better (at least from an artistic point of view)'that a tidal wave should 
false It to tile bottom of the ocean, for diere are few things as tragic 
in tins world as the suicide of genius. 

ilere and diere in some of the Creek colonies, such as Peigamum 
or Antiwh, diere may be a sudden apparent revival of die old spirit 
and tile flame may seem to bum as brightly as before. For teclmicallv 
such groups as die dying Laocoon and his sons, which eveiy visitor 
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to the Vatican Museum will for ever remember, or such statues as 
the Dying Gaul and the Apollo (known more familiarly as the Apollo 
Belvtdert), are as good as anything that was ever made before. And 
yet there is a difference. They arc, one might almost say, just a little 
too good Just a little too perfect. Something is lacking. The element 
of spontaneity is gone. These statues no longer depend for their effect 
upon themselves. They have to tell a story, like that other Gaul killing 
himself and his wife which you will abo find in Rome. And when 
art, instead of being a story th itself, begins to tell a story about some¬ 
thing that happened to somebody else a^ begins to tell it deliberately, 
that is always the beginning of'the end. 


CHAPTER V[I 


The Age of Pericles 

And thf transfarmatim of a smalt rock into ottt of the -aatrid'f 
most faiHoui shrines, 

h OH TijiRTY-srx y£ar$ PcrLcles was the domuiant foTtein 
the life of Athens, He had no title and held no office. His fellow- 
citizens accepted him because he was best fitted to be their leader. 
They might have preferred some one else, hut after his great rival, 
Cimon, had been sent into exile there was no one else. It was un¬ 
doubtedly owing to his influence that his native city achieved those 
artistic triumplis that stand absolutely unique in the history of the 
human race. 

Pericles himself excelled in none of the arts except public speaking. 
But he was the drivmg force that gave others their chance, and it was 
his powerful position in the community which allowed him to do this 
and to do it successfully against every' sort of opposition. For quite 
naturally tliere were a great many people in Athens who thought tliat 
this 'New Deal' in the arts was nothing short of a public scandal, 
an inexcusable waste of money that should have been used for more 
practical purposes. As a matter of fact, no sooner was Pericles dead 
than the Atlienian mob tried to impeach Phidias, his chief assistant, 
who was obliged to save himself by a hasty flight to one of the neigh¬ 
bouring islands, where he spent the rest of his days in exile. 

njat, by the way — tlic story of his flight and exile — provides 
almost the only concrete facts we possess about tlie career of this 
famous architect and sculptor. We arc still uncertain about tlje day 
of his birth, and we are equally uncertain about the day of his death. 
Tlie sculptures of the Parthenon were executed under his superv'ision, 
but we do not know which, if any, of them were the works of his 
own hand. No contemporary had deemed him worthy of a detailed 
biography, and Plutar^, who wrote tw'o hundred years after his 
death, had to depend upon studio gossip for those little interesting 
items upon which he relied for his literary effects. But even without 
Plutarch we would have remembered the name of Pjiidias, for he was 
the man responsible for tlie Acropolis. 

The Acropolis to us stands forth as tlie ideal combination of natural 
background, structural perfection, and social usefulness. The hill 
itself was neither high enough to dombiaie the landscape nor low 
enough to be overlooked, Tiie buildings on top of it had been erected 
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to fherform a certain definite serv^ket and tliey performed this sert'ice 
with the greatest possible economy of material. Together, tliis hill 
and these temples served the purpose of providing dve people of 
Athens with a perfectly natural civic centre, a fortress in case of war, 
a shrine during periods of peace, and to the rest of die world the 
visible expression of die pride and the strength and die genius of this 
mighty city at the foot of Mount Lvcabettus. 

Tlie nio^t important temple on tfie Acropolis was diat devoted to 
the goddess who, having ^en bom out of die head of Zeus, was 
supposed to have been endowed w^ith more dian her due share of 
uitelligerice and prudence, and whom most Greek cities accepted as 
their patron saint and counsellor and guide. She was Athene^ the 
virginal Athene, for she^ like her half-sister Diana, was a most superior 
and exclusive person who rarely deigned to associate with her more 
boisterous relatives on Mount DU-mpus* On occasion, however, she 
could be a mighty w'an-ior, and as such stie has survived in many 
images, crowned with a helmet and carrying both sw'ord and spear. 

The people of Athens, ever conscious of the fact that they had 
called their city after this particular deity, erected tile most important 
of tlieir temples to A diene Parthenon—the virgin goddess. It wp$ 
their St Peter's Church, and during full tw^enty years the quarries of 
Mount Pcntelicus were stripped of their most valuable marble that 
the protectress of the Adienian people might have a residence wonhy 
other exalted position in tlie divine Jilerarvhy. 

It was not so very long before, only a few dozen years (in 480 B.c-t 
to be exact), that the old Acropolis had gone up in flames, destroyed 
by the mercenaries of the Persian invaders. From the near-by islands 
of Salamis and /Egina die panic-stricken refugees watched the white 
column of smoke as it slow ly ascended against the blue sky of Attica. 
But, behold, a miracle had taken place I The Persian no longer existed, 
except PS a bogy with which to scare children, Athens stood forth as 
die saviour of die common countrj^* the richest colonial power of that 
day, the tacitly aocepted leader of that confederation of independent 
city-states diat some day very soon was to make Greece a powerful and 
united nation. 

It was during these short years of the great Athenian boom that the 
Parthenon was erected, as well as the temple of A diene Nike^ the 
victorious Athene, the Erechdieum* which had contained the shrine 
of Athene Polias, the ^ardiati of the city, and which gave us our 
well-known caryatides (female figures used as columns to support a 
roof), and die Propyl^a, the gateway that led to the top of the 
Acropolis. 

As for the Parthenon, the most important of all these buildings, 
towering well over its neighbours, it was still a very small structure 
compared with those dimensions with which we liave become familiar 
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in more recent times, for the platform on which tlie forty-$ix outer 
columns rested was only feet by lOO feet, while the cella (the real 
sanctum) feet long and 71 feet wide. Here stood the statue 

of the Athene Pardienos, the virgin Athene. It reached almost up to 
the roofp and was 42^ feet high. The walls were painted a dark red, 
but the ceiling was brilliantly coloured. 

As for the statue itself, supposed to have been the work of Phidias* 
we know' it only from several small replicas made at a much later 
datep the original having disappeared long ago. Small wonder when 
we remember that it was a composite statue made out of bronze and 
gold and ivorj'* and that Atliens tvas for years at tlie mercies of all 
sorts of foreign mercenaries. 

These composite statues are no longer made, and it may therefore 
interest you to know the process of fabricating one. Tlie inner kernel 
of tlie structure consisted of wood* and round this wood the figure of 
the goddess was modelled in some plastic material, but we don't 
know exactly wliat. Tliis plastic material in turn was covered witli 
plates of ivory^ Avhicli represented the Resh. The garments and the 
accessories were made out of solid gold. Think of what must have 
become of that when a group of marauding soldiers were turned loose 
on tJiis shrine and told to help themselves! 

When they got through nothing much remained except the 
columns of the temple ajid the walls atnj the roof; some fifty life-size 
statues dial adorned ttie peUinient (the triangular space at ^he end of 
the build ingp cut off on two sides by the sloping roof); and the famous 
frieze of legendary figures, 524 feet long and 5 feet S inches high, 
that ran all round the temple just below the cornice, which is the 
broad band of stone Just below the roof. To-day none of tliese* except 
a few' heads on the pediuients and a few parts of the frieze, remain in 
their original positions. 

Tlie frieze represented the solemn procession that took place at the 
end of tite festival known as die Panadiensea. It took place once every 
four yearsp and was celeb^a^ed by all sons of sports such as runningp 
jumping, discus-dirowingp and chariot-racing. On tlie last day the 
whole of the populace marched up to the Parthenon to present the 
virgin goddess with a safironn^oloured robe, w'oven and embroidered 
by Athenian virgins. At the same time the w'inners in the different 
events received their w'reatii$ of laurels. The Panathena’a was the 
mo^t solemn of all Greek feasts. It w^as, therefore, on the last day of 
the Panathenaea of die year 438 b.c. that the Pardienon, w'hlch it had 
taken ten years to build, was officially dedicated. TliJs festival sur¬ 
vived Greek independence for many centuries* for it did not come 
to an end until the third century of our own era, and so we can say 
that the Parthenon functioned as a temple for almost seven entire 
centuries. 
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To-day part of that lovely frieze is in London and part of it is in 
the museum at Athens. xAs for the statues of the pediment, all of 
them are gonet except a few heads. In ifioi Lord Elgin^ the British 
ambassador to the Sultan of Turkey, got permission to remove them, 
and some years later he took them to London '"for safe keeping." 
They are still there in tl^e British Museum. Elgin has often been 
blamed for this act of vandalismp but I have no doubt he was entirely 
sincere in his attempt to save what still could be saved. For the story 
of the Acropolis is a very sad one. 

The builders of the AcropoliSi knowing their job* had worked with 
a minimum of cement and mortar in circumstances where we would 
have used whole shiploads of the stuff. All these enormous blocks of 
marble and all these mEiny columns had been put together without 
tile help of any binding materiaU The columns consisted of round 
slabs of marble ^"drums' would be a more technical word). They 
had holes bored in the centre, and through these a bronze or some- 
times a wooden pivot was thereupon passed to give them greater 
stability. Yet if these temples had not been deliberately destroj^ed by 
gun-fire they would still stand as erect as they did on the day they 
were finished . 

Their actual destruction did not take place until the end of the 
seventeenth century. In the meantime, hovvever, diey had suffered 
severely from the violence of religious fanaticism- About the fifth 
century of our era the Parthenon, the shrine of the virgin Athene, 
had been converted into a Christian church, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. The entrance was then transferred from the east to the w est, 
and the interior was completely cltanged. A gallery vvas added for 
the w^omen and a pulpit was built and the walls were covered with 
pictures of Christian saints. In 145d it ceased to be a Christian 
church and became a Turkish mosque. The interior was emptied 
of everything die Christians had needed for their worship* and a 
minaret was built at one end to remind the faitliful of the hours of 
prayer. 

In 1675 the Acropolis was \dsited by tvs^o Englishmen, who still 
found most of the sculptures as they liad been in tnc days of Pericles, 
but twelve years later a Venetian army under Count Konlgsmark laid 
siege to Atheists* and then the Turks decided to use the Parthenon with 
its heavy walls as a powder-house. On Friday, September 26, of that 
year, a Gennan lieutenant fired the fatal shot that blew die Parthenon 
up. Three hundred soldiers w^ere killed by the explosion, and three 
days later the Turks surrendered. 

Tile Venetian commander-in-chief tried to remove the statue of 
Poseidon and the horses of Athene's chariot from the western pedi¬ 
ment, but his workmen bungled the job, and the statues fell down and 
were smashed to pieces. A year later tlie Venetians left Atliens once 
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more to the mertks of the Turks, who built another mosque among 
the ruins of the Parthenon. 

Early in the nineteenth century' came Lord Elghii who took awa.y 
the remaining statues^ and then came the Greek War of Indepen^ 
dence* which lasted from IS 21 till 1829, during which period the 
Acropolis was once more the scene of several bitter hghts. A few 
lovely ruins are all that remain of the building of Phidias and 
Pericles. 

Pericles died of the plague in 429 b,c., two years after the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian War. In 404 Athens surrendered to the 
Spartans. But die spirit of Pericles surv i ved for another hundred years 
in the art of the city. Tliis art, however, underwent a profound 
change, for a spirit of contemplation had succeeded the spirit of 
action, and this was reflected in the work of the Athenian sculptors. 
These sculptors, incidentally, were no longer doomed tg a life of com¬ 
plete anonymity. Working for a world market, they depended now for 
dteir livelihood upon a well-established reputation. It was not enough 
that their own neighbours knew them well enough to call them Bill or 
Joe. The people of Home and Alexandria, who could pay well for 
their wares, must have somethiiig a little more tangible than these 
nicknames. So we begin to hear about Praxiteles and Lysippus and 
Scopas and others of smaller calibre. Furthermore* they now began 
to sign their work, so that we possess a few statues that were un¬ 
doubtedly the work of their hands. 

Very little of the sculpture remained in Greece, it has come down 
to us by way of Italy* for the Romans, tvho were at last beginning to 
show' signs of civiUzation, were very fond of filling their houses with 
all sorts of expensive bric-4-brac. They ordered their statues w holesale 
from the Greek studios. VVTten a particular piece of work became 
popular, like the Ilfrrtts by Praxiteles or die so-called Af^xy&iTimos 
of Lysippus (tl>e wrestler who is scraping the oil and dirt off his arms), 
there was a call for a grea t many copies, and some of these found their 
w ay to queer places. It is hardly likely that the handful of inhabitants 
of such islands as Melos or Saittothrace could have afforded such 
masterpieces as the Ftnus and the Fktory which are now in the 
Louvre, and which bear their names. 

How did they get there ? There is no way of telling. Maybe they 
were part of a cargo that never got farther than their harbours. Or 
tliey had been plundered from the mainland and hidden on one of 
U^e islands. But books and works of art liave such strange adventures 
that we need not be surprised at anything. 


CHAPTER VIH 


Pots and Pans and Earrings and Spoons 

A chapter about the mrnor arli the people ^ Hellas* 

I N EED NOT TELE Yo« that I am not using the word ‘(ninor' 
in a sense of ' inferior/ Within the domain of the arts there reigns 
an absolute equality as far as true merit is concerned. A inar\'ellously 
well-baked omelette is superior to a badly painted fresco, and a tiny 
terra-cotu figure from Tanagra (in rustic Bceotia) can give one muen 
greater joy than the face of a Founding Father hacked out of a 
mouritaitinside. 

But life is short, and tlie Chinese are the onli' people who will pub¬ 
lish books consisting of a hundred volumes or more. I must say 
everything I have to say within six hundred pages. And so for the 
sake of convenience I shall stick to the old terms. Since I have got to 
begin somewhere, I shall start with the potteries, for when jfou go to 
our museums you get the impression that a million Greeks did noth¬ 
ing else for at least a million years except make pots and pans, or 
amphora kylikes^ if you wish to show your classical education 
and be a little more refined. 

The Greeks (tlie real ones, and not the stoiy-book variety) were 
brilliant and highly cultured people, and, like so many other WiUlant 
and highly cultured people, tliey were very direct and outspoken in 
their attitude towards life and nature. Hence we are obliged to confess 
(of course ivith deep and sincere regret) tliat a certain note of vul¬ 
garity is quite frequently to be okser\'ed in a great deal of the work 
that they liave left behind to furtlier our own artistic education. That 
the pottery boys of Athens (a bawdy and lawless set of fellows) should 
have ratlier prided themselves upon being the worst offenders along 
that line is one of tliose things tltat will ever reniain a subject of 
sincere mortification to all those who mean W'ell by Art with a capital 
letter A, The real artists, however, will loudly cheer, for they too are 
apt to be a bawdy and lawless set of fellows. WTiy this should be so 1 
could not possibly tell you. But, as far as 1 can discover, there has 
not been a painter or musician or sculptor of note who did not at 
some lime of his career suddenly give a wild whoop of joy and there¬ 
upon compose or paint himself a lusty piece of ribald nonsense. 

I hope that this will serve as a warning for those who are looking for 
illustrative material for their Sunday-^school lessons not to make too 
close a study of these beautiful old Atlienian vases. They would have 
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ample opportunity, for all our museums are chock-full of oinochiies 
(wine j ugs), hydria (wa ter jugs), cratert (noth ing to do wi th volcanoes; 
it merely meant a large bowl in which you mixed your wine and 
w-ater), ^<^VA/(oil flasks), df7ip/jordr {double-handled aifairs for honey 
and grain and olive oil), and all the many others whose names I liave 
forgotten just now. Tnis is very natural, as the Greek world was a 
world of wine, honey {w'hlch took the place of sugar), and olive oil; 
and, w hile glass was knowTi, it was veiy* expensive, and wooden bar¬ 
rels were too hard to make, and so all these ingredients had to be 
saved and transported in jugs and carboys and gallipots. 

Like everything else, the potter's craft had come to the Greeks 
from their Cretan and ^gcan teachers. It was the Cretans, it seems, 
who had learned the use of the potter's wheel, w'hidi wa-S, of course, 
a tremendous improvement over tlie old stationaiy method of giving 
shape to a lump of clay. Also they had invented quite a wonderful 
glaze, that liquid coating which is poured over a piece of eartlienvvare 
and which, after it has been baked, gives it a lovelv lustrous surface. 
The secret of making that glaze has been lost, like so many other 
secrets which allowed the ancient artists to achieve results which we 
oursehes are unable to get. Dut once they had learned the pottery 
business the Greeks were so successful at it that iliey were soon making 
the pots and pans of the whole of die Mediterranean. 

In die beginning this industry' had centred in Mycen®, where tlie 
potters specialized in ornaments diat had been borrowed from the 
world of die plants and die fishes. But after the collapse of 
the civilization of MycenE Attica had gradually become the pottery 
centre for the entire' eastern half of die Mediterranean, and finally 
during the middle of die sixth century b.c., die Athenians succeeded 
in converting this business into a purely Athenian monopoly. 

It is interesting to note once more, in studying this Greek potter}', 
how eveiything in this world has to be learned slowly and by an end¬ 
less process of trial and error. The earliest products of tlie Adienian 
kilns wore very’ inferior to die work that had been done by the Cretards 
and their coloni.its on the Greek mainland. Figures were entirely 
beyond the reach of these puttering potters. All they could do was to 
embellish tlieir wares with geometrical figures which radier remind 
one of the geometrical designs impatient people draw on telephone 
pads. 

However, as time went on they became more and more bold m 
their graphic experiments. Now and then human figures made their 
appearance. Then the figures were combined into groups. Suddenly 
these groups began to do diings. They no longer stood still, but 
wandered all over die surface of the bowl or jar. Finally w-e find them 
playing games, going to weddings and funerals, ruiuiiiig races with 
eac^ other, or engaging in battle. These subjects exhausted, the 
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scenes were transferred to Mount Olympus, and the gods were por* 
trayed in both their more and less intimate moments. For the greater 
convenience of the spectator the potter usually added a few words of 
text and the names of his heroes, so that there should be no mistake 
about who they were or what they were doing. 

Unfortunately (at least in my own opinion) the old Greek pottery is 
rather monotonous. The colour of the original clay i^as red, and 
as a rule the figures were painted in black. The details, such as the 
folds of tlie garments worn by both men and women, were then 
scratched into this black, once more exposing the red clay under¬ 
neath. It is in the earlier type of vessel that the design is black upon 
red. In the later type it is often red upon black. Yet another type has 
figures in black and red on a 'near-white' ground. Although the 
Greeks were exceedingly ingenious in discovering new- forms and 
shaped for their vases and drinking-HcupSj the eternally repeated and 
very limited colour sclieme creates a decided atmosphere of monotony 
when we sec too many such objects at the same time. 

However, that is a matter of taste. Judging by their vast output, 
the Greeks themselves seem to have been very' fond of their vases, for 
there was an increasing demand for elaborate shapes and intricate 
ornaments, This may have been due to tlie fact that tlie Greeks (like 
the modem Japanese) lived in houses tliat had very little furniture 
and none of the endless gadgets with which we clutter up our own 
homes until they look like auction rooms. Tlie only chance to show 
one’s opulence w-as by a display of amphor® and craters. 'Ftiere was 
nothing else upon which one could spend more than a few drachmas. 
Even those expensive wardrobes of the days of the kings, the purple 
togas and embroidered cloaks of the nobles who tlien ruled Athens, 
had been replaced by plain garments of unbleadted linen or undyed 
wool, Tile food that was served twice a day was as simple as that of an 
Arab, and the menu wes exceedingly limited; salads and pancakes, 
both made from pulse, squids, quails, salted fish, and sucking pigs[ 
onions, cabbages, and goats’ milk cheese. 

The Greeks were great collectors of jewellery. Tlieir golden rings 
and their precious stones were their investments. To-day we try to 
prepare for the future by buying lots of stocks and bonds. The 
Greeks had no stocks and bonds. The only way in which they could 
protect tlicmselves against a rainy day was bv accumulating large 
quantities of golden cups and by providing their womenfolk liberaUy 
with expensive bracelets, brooches, and earrings. This will strike us 
as a somewhat complicated methfxl, V\'hy go to all diis expense .i" 
Why not Just hoard money.!’ For surely the Greeks must have had 
money ? 

Yes, they had. Gold and silver coins had been dribbling in since 
the seventh century, and diey Jiad come to them from Asia Minor. 
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But money was still essentially a medium of exchange. In a world In 
which barter (two chickens for one goose, and one ox for ten hogs) 
w^as still accepted as the normal way of doing business there w as not 
much demand for these small chunks of precious metal which in 
many casea bore a ptcmre of the animals of which ti^ey were supposed 
to be the economic equivalent. 

Perhaps because money was still so scarce and something mysterious 
which nobody quite utiderstood^ such a great deal of care was bestow ed 
upon the engraving of the dies from which that money was struck. 
These old Greek gold pieces deserve your very close attention. They 
will make you feel that we still have a lot to lean> if we may ever 
hope to do as w^ell, especially in regard to our commemorative medals, 
most of which are downright ugly. 

Of course, in one respect our modem money suffers from a vety^ 
serious handicap. Our coins must be flat^ so that they can be stacked. 
TI)e Greeks did not care how much their gold pieces and their silver 
pieces bulged ^ The dte-cutter could therefore do his modelling as if 
he had been working on an ordinary cameo^ one of those engravings 
on a precious stone in which the figure itself is card ed into the upper 
layer, while tlie lower layer serves as the background. The flatness 
that is so dtaracteristic of our own coins and interferes so greatly with 
their beauty w^as thereby avoided, and the artist w ps given an amount 
of liberty which would be seriously fro%%Tied upon by the master of 
a modem mint. 

Here arises the question, what shall we do with literature and music 
and acting — do they belong in a book of this sort r I decidedly think 
that they do, for tliey come under that definition of art w^hich I gave 
you in the beginning of this book—tliey are part of man's effort to 
vindicate himself in the ^ight of Ills god^ — and I wish to high heaven 
that I had more space to devote to them, especially to literature. 

In the case of the Greeks they w^ere a very serious matter. Their 
books and their plays were not wTiiten to give the people a chance to 
run aw'ay from themselves and to ^kill time'—perhaps the most 
objectionable phrase in the whole English language. In the first 
place tile Greeks were intelligent enough to realize that when you 
kill time you kill the most precious of all your possessions. In the 
second place, they do not seem to have been familiar with a spiritual 
phenomenon that plays such a very important part in, our own lives. 

I refer to w4iat we call “ boredom/ 

The Greeks and Romans were familiar with dull people. They 
regarded them with particular disfavour, and w ere absolutely relent¬ 
less Ui their persecutions of the ' bore/ who was a familiar figure on 
their stage. They also knew' die meaning uf the w^ord 'ennui/ w^hich 
during the eighteenth century moved from tlie French into the Etighsh 
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dictionary, and which indicated a va.^ue mental wearineaa brought 
about by having had too much of the good things of this life witliout 
having been obliged to work for them. But bor^om as we now know 
it, that terrible aHllction of the upper middle classe.s, did not make its 
appearance until during the last two centuries of the Roman Empire, 
when people were either immensely rich or hopelessly poor, and when 
everybody knew that they would continue to be so, regardless of dieir 
efforts to bring about a change. 

The Greeks were never able to found or maintain an empire on any¬ 
thing like the Roman scale. Tliey thereby escaped maity of those 
evils which seem to be unavoidable when a family or a nation grows 
too large for its own good. And all the time so many things were 
goLig on in the small cities, tliere were so many new ideas flying 
round, that there was no reason why any moderately intelligent man 
should grow stale. And since staleness is both fatlier and mother of 
boredom, the Greeks never felt the need of a Hollywood to help them 
get through the hours of the day. They could go to the theatre, not 
for tile purpose of being mildly amused,'but for me deliterate purpose 
of being wildly excited, in the right and healthy meaning of the 
word. 

As in the case of many other forms of art, we really do not know 
a great deal about the beginnings of the theatre. Our tlteatrical 
literature is full of all sorts of hypotheses, some of them quite 
plausible, others less so. Being most lamentably ignorant about the 
stage in general, I shall not indulge in any theories of my own, but 
I shall do what I always do under such circumstances—I shall make 
for the nearest dictionary and try to dig some information out of that 
most useful book, 

I then discover that the Greek word 'drama' is derived from the 
verb dran, and tliat dran means ' to do' or' to act.' WTiicli Is a reason¬ 
able explanation, for there has to be action if the drama wants to be 
true to life. In real life people do things. They do not merely sit 
around and talk, except in Russia, and even tliere thev seem to have 
learned better. They go out in the street and market-place and hate or 
love or kill as their emotions make them do, and they only talk after¬ 
wards to find a few plausible motives for their deeds*and misdeeds. 

Now, as far as I can discover, there are two conflicting theories 
about the origin of the drama. There are those who say that die 
acting grew out of tlie singing and dancing tliat was pari of tliose 
religious ceremonies that played such an important rSle in the lives 
of all savages, especially in connection with the harvest and the 
immemorial 'fertility rites' intended to easure that die earth should 
^•jing forth of ter abundance every year. Then there is another school 
which believes that the true drama was merely an elaboration {in a 
very simple way, and dierefore easQy understandable to the whole 
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community) of the famous deeds of some departed hero, who would 
thereby gain further fame and prestige, both in this world and in the 
next. If tins had been true, then the original actors would have 
been merely participating in some sort of mystic symbolism and the 
drama would have been connected with a religious emotion. 

WTiatever its origin (and 1 leave tlie clioice to you), this much ^ve 
know' for certain—that once the theatre had made its appearance 
among the Greeks plaj'-acting became the most popular of all the 
arts, for here was soniethlng in which the whole community could 
take an active part. Acting was not at all like painting or sculpture, 
where the artist himself does all the work, and where the people play 
an entirely secondary' and passive rSte. On the contrary, once the 
show had started the Greek spectator was expected to take sides, and 
to become (emotionally, at least) an active participant in tiie events 
that took place before his eyes. 

That sort of theatre-going, 1 am liappy to say, still exists. It has 
become very rare in our own day and age, but there are still a few 
people left who, when they go to the tlieatrc, arc able to forget all 
their own troubles because they liave completely lost themselves in 
the troubles of the characters behind the footUghts and—for the 
moment, at least—^are living the lives of the persons in the play. The 
word ‘ theatre' also tells us something. It is derived from the Creek 
verb meaning 'to see,’ and it w'as applied originally to that enclosure 
in the temple of Diony-sus where the sufferings and resurrection of 
the god were represented in mystic ritual every’ ycar. 

As for 'comedy' and 'tragedy,' their names tell us what they 
really were. A comedy w'as originally an exceedingly bawdy and 
vulgar' revel,' a rustic feast associated with sudl agricultural occasions 
as han,'e,sting the com and gatliermg the grapes, 'Ihese revels, accom¬ 
panied by drinking, dancing, and immemorial rites, usually de¬ 
generated into orgie.s of a hind tliat the police of to-day would not 
tolerate- That was only to be expected, as all primitive people arc verv 
outspoken and not at all decorous. But already, during the fifth 
century b.c., the Greeks had reached a state of de\'elopment at which 
such vulgar and ,shameless goings-on were beginning to shock even the 
more robust members of the community. Thereupon the comedy lost 
much of its former barnyard appeal, and after the reforms of 
Aristophanes it tended to become a witty comraentaiy' on the affairs 
of the day, rather in the manner of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
though much less decorous. 

As for the word 'tragedy,' that cannot be explained quite so easily. 
The word originally meant a 'goat song,' and is believed to have 
meant the songs sung in honour of Dionysus (Baodlus) by men 
clad in goat-skms. It is certain that Greek drama developed from 
Ihe-se ceremonies in honour of the god of tlie vine, of the grape, and 
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of the wine-press. Many early dramatic forms were e\^olved from the 
rite^ associated w^ith Dionysus in his character as god of the grape- 
vintage. He was believed to have died and come to life again, and in 
certain mptic ceremonies it was believed that the wine was synnboU- 
cally the blood of tlie god, shed that the earth might continue to bring 
forth grapes r 

Vine-growersj their faces dabbled with the lees of wine, perched on 
their wagons and bandied quips with the rustic crowd during the 
vintage feast, and comedy was bom. Celebrants and people joined in 
mimic representatjons of the passion and resurrection of Dionysus, 
and tragedy was bom. Right up to the golden age of Ail^enian drama 
the chief dramatic festival of the year w^as known as the DLonysia* 
and w'as held in a theatre bearing his name^ 

Prizes were offered each year for tlie best comedies and the best 
tragedies, and in ttve fifth century B.c. three very remarkable tragic 
poets arose, who by the force of their genius raised Greek dramatic 
literature to heights unknowTi before—or since. These three were 
jtschylus, Sophocks, and EuripidesH Two influences combined to 
make the Greek drama unique in histoiy'“the greatness of the play¬ 
wrights themselves and the keen intelligence of the Atlienian audience. 
You never had to *wTite dowrn" to the men of AtJtens. They appre¬ 
ciated every point, reacted to every conception, seized evety^ shade of 
meaning. In a sense, those eager crowds watching the day-long 
performances in the open-air theatre on the Acropolis collaborated 
with the poets who wrote for their delight. 

The earliest "theatre' was not a building — it was not even an 
^open-air theatre" in the sense that it had tiers of numbered seats, a 
stage, and a robing-room for tlie players. That was the next phase, 
and it was reached by the Greeks more than six centuries before 
Christ. A natural amphitheatre, vvhich had been used for ritual 
processions and performances, would be provided witli tiers of 
marble benches. The space round the altar of Dionysus where the 
ceremonial dances had taken place was called the orch^sira or ' dancing- 
place/ and was tlte forerunner of the stage. At the back was an 
erection knowm as the itme, or "covering made by art,' the fore¬ 
runner of the actors^ dressing-room. At first a mere shed or tent, the 
^kene developed into a solid architectural feature with a pillared 
fayadc and three openings or doors. It had an upper platform from 
which the Sister Ann of the time could look to see if anyone were 
coming, and if we are to believe Aristotle painted scenery was intro¬ 
duced by Sophocles. 

Owing to the size of the theatre and the impossibility of more 
than a few' spectators seeing the faces of the actors in any detail, 
masks were worn, tragic or comic according to the character of the 
play. A thick-soled sandal, called the cafAwraits, was worn to give 
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heroic stature to tJie players—dii^ was the forerunner of die Roman 
buskin and the 'sock' of Elizabethan days. 

A convention of Greek drama which ue modems find a little 
bewildering is the chorus. It was a sun^val of the early religious rites, 
and it provided a sort of running commentar>'* couched in poetic 
language, upon the events and characters in the play. It was Euripides 
who first reduced the importance of the part played by the chorus, 
in order to focus more attention upon the action and dialogue of the 
principal dranLatis 

We liave said something about the remarkable iritelligence of the 
Athenian multitude. They were not merely men of higli average 
rnental calibre* All of them, even those who could not read or write, 
w ere steeped in the epic poetry of Homer, and no man of whom that 
can be said is an ignorant man, in any sense of the phrase. 

The w'orks of Homer were the Bible of die Greeks, except that the 
Homeric songs did not particularly concern themselves about a mairs 
morab and were much more concerned with his manners and his 
general behaviour according to the code of the perfect Greek gentle¬ 
man of 1000 B.c. That is ^vhy they so successfully kept their hold 
upon die imagination of the people of Hellas. When once every four 
years the Adienians celebrated their Panathen^an festivals, and 
w hen the Iliad and the Odyss^ were dien re-enacted by groups of 
rhapsodists or professional reciterS| the spectators felt that they wore 
coming face to face w-^ith absolute reality, just as a pious pilgrim feels 
that he has at last come face to face widi his sort of reality when he 
visits the Passion Plav of Oberammergau. For then the Greeks were 
able to tvatch their heroes and their gods actually engaged in all 
those valorous deeds which had made the people of Hellas w^hat they 
were—the noblest people on the face of the earth. And every boy and 
every girl promptly leanied part of these marvellous poems by heart, 
and could quote them dd lib. as our own ancestors could quote their 
Old and New Testaments* 

It was a curious situation, when you come to think of it. Tlie 
great majority of the Greeks w^ere illiterate^ Their knowledge of 
poetry', history, and pliilosophy w'as largely derived from oral tradi- 
tiottp and from things heard in the theatre. The average country 
people and towTisfolk who depended entirely upon their ear and upon 
their memories had a much greater feeling of literary homogeneity, 
a much deeper sense of a ^common familiarity^ with the best literary 
products of their race, than have we who w'allow in a veritable sea 
of printed wocxlpulp. 

I was thinking of all this the other day in connection with the 
Gi^ek word 'music.' Xow', to us music means either the syncopated 
noise that comes to us out of die radio* or, in a more serious way* it 
means an evening sitting on uncomfortable chairs while listening to 
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the compositions of one of our great classical masters. The Greeks 
used the same word we da~mousik^. But it did not in the least mean 
what ‘ music' means to us to-day. The Greek word momiie was used 
in connection with all tlie arts of the Nine Muses, those charming 
goddesses who used to sing for the delectation of the other gods while 
Apollo accompanied them on his h-re. Gradually motisiie began to 
include even^thing connected with'tlte cultivation of the mind, just 
as gymmtstiie included everj’thing that had to do with the develop¬ 
ment of the body. 

To get a 'musical education,' therefore, did not mean tliat you 
learned to play the piano or the violin or even tlie saxophone. It 
meant that you were receiving a profound (mining in all the libera] 
arts, in writing and matiiematics and drawing and reciting and 
physics and geometry, and that you could also bold your own 
singing in a crowd and were able to play at least one instrument fairly 
well. 

That Grwk ideal, based upon the recognition of the 'ideal of 
universality' that should underlie all true ^ucation, sur%'ived for a 
great many more years than w'e usually realize. Even in tlie days o 
Queen Elizabeth a young gentleman was supposed to be able to do 
most of these tilings. It was taken for granted tliat he could write 
decent English, read simple Latin texts, and sing or play the lute 
when he w^as mvited to visit friends in tlie countiy. It' was also 
expected of a well-bred gentleman that he should know the differ¬ 
ence between a madrigal and a rondeau, and that, if the occasion 
demanded, he could also write a pleasing sonnet or sing first tenor 
in a cheerful gathering around the 3 'ule log. 

Perhaps tills is one of the most important lessons we can leant from 
the Greeks, \^'e cannot build the way tliey used to build without 
making ourselves ridiculous. We cannot write the way they used to 
write witliout getting hopelessly stilted. When we try to imitate their 
sculpture wr get something entirely different from what tiiey used 
to make, sometliing that reminds us of tlie wor.st copjhsts among the 
Romans of die Imperial days. 1 am not mentioning music in tliis 
connection, because a complete lack of any definite system of notation 
among tlie Greeks makes it impossible for us to so'much as guess at 
the meaning of tliose few tunes that have come down to us from the 
days of ancient Hellas. No, we can never hope to be Greeks, and we 
should never try to be. The wise Biblical injunction to let the dead 
bury the dead liold.i even more true within die realm of the arts than 
in any other department of human activity. 

But there is one thing we can do, and there the Greeks can be our 
masters our teachers, as tliey have been our masters and our 
teachers in so many other things. 'Eliey can show us tile way back to 
a consciousness of that universality diat underlies all human achieve- 
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ments. They can make ua oiKe more realize that nothing in this world 
exists quite in, and by, and for itself, but that everything pertaining 
to the human spirit is correlated and interrelated with everything 
else. And by so doing they can once more give us a feeling for some- 
thing that is in truth the beginning and end of all wisdom. 


CHAPTER rx 


The Etruscans and the Romans 


full <f unCfTtainty oitirtg to our profomd 
ignorance about many things u-i hope to dissortr during (hr 
n^itfew years, 

H ERE AT La$t is aji easv way of begiiming a new chapter^ 
''Who were the Etruscans?” Tne answer is simple. "'We do not 
know/" To continue our catechism: 

Can we ever know ? 

A. We thought we never could .■ 

Why do we now think differently? 

A. Because the archeologist has found the solution to the riddle. 

There have been several other races who played an important part 
in history, but about whose antecedents we are still completely in 
the darkp and will probably always remain so, because they had not 
learned the art of writings and therefore left us nothing but a few 
scraps of circumstantial evidence. The Etruscans, on the other hand^ 
have left us several thousand inscriptionsj and we can read them 
(that is, to-day we can read the letters), but as their language has 
completely disappeared these letters and words were almost as hard 
to decipher as the inscriptions we have found on the rocks of several 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. For over a hundred years philologists 
with a Crossword-pua^zle complex have been playing hide-and-seek 
with these Etruscan texts, and they are no farther onward tcnlay than 
when they started. We thereupon looked for some definite informa- 
rion in the works of the ancient Roman historians. For Etruria, 
which, rightly speaking, covered all the territory between the Tiber 
(Rome), the Amo {Florence), and the Apennirie Mountains, was once 
upon a time a powerful state which dominated tlie Western Mediter¬ 
ranean with its navies and engaged in several successful wars against 
the Carthaginians. 

But the Roman historians were also patriots, and thought it their 
duty to belittle these dangerous neighbours who more titan once had 
threatened the safety of their home city. They merely repeated old 
Herodotus, w ho, being the father of all history, was supposed to have 
known everything. When Herodotus wrote that the Etruscans were a 
people of Asiatic origin who had moved from Lydia, in Asia Minor, 
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to Italy as the result of a prolonged period of economic depressions 
they accepted this sutement as the goapel truth and asked no fur^er 
questions. 

Finallj^ however, during the reign of the Emperor Augustus, a 
Gt^ek historian, Dionysius of Halicarnassus (where Queen Artemisia 
built her famous Mausoleum), composed a tuenty-two-volume work 
on the antiquities of Rome. TTierein he made the startling statement 
that Herodotus had been wrong, tliat the Etruscans were not of 
Asiatic origin, that their ancestors had not ooine from Lydia, but had 
always lived in Northern Italy. Tliereupon aU histories faithfully 
copi^ Dionysius and proclaimed the Etruscans to be of European 
origin, although their language was as different from that of tlie other 
Italian tribes a$ Basque is different from both French and Spanish. 

And there the matter rested until the archaeologist began to dig in 
the soil of Etruria, and found what seems to be the true solution. All 
the earliest works of art of this highly civilized people clearly showed 
^ Asiatic origin. They were excellent sculptors and expert workers 
in gold and bronze, but all the pictures of their gods might just as 
well have been made in Babylonia or some other part of die Mesopo^ 
tarn i an plain. They also tvere very fond of these realistic hunt big- 
scene^s w^hich had been so popular in Assyria, and their habit of 
pr^icting the future froni the livers of sheep was also of Chaldean 
to be found anywhere among tile peoples of the J£ge^ 
Sea or the Greek peninsula. 

As the art of the rest of Italy show^ed very clearly that the people 
who lived in those parts of the Apermine peninsula had never come 
in touch with either Crete or M 3 'oenBe. it followed that the Etruscans 
for several centuries after tlieir departure from Asia must have kept 
up some sort of direct communication with the old mother country , 
for otherw ise they w'ould not have known vvhat their former neigh¬ 
bours were doing at the other end of die Mediterranean. 

There is still another piece of evidence which seems to bear out the 
fruth of this archaeological guess. Tlie Babylonians and Assyrians, 
indeed all the peoples of W estern Asia^ had been familiar with the 
architectural trick of building vaulted roofs. The Greeks had known 
only flat roofs, and had never even tried small vaulted passageways. 
Tile fact that they used only large blocks of native stone and no bricks 
may have had something to do with this, just as the fact that the 
Assyrians and Babvdonians having no building stones and only bricks 
may hav^e forced them to discover tlie art of vault making* The 
presence of a great deal of vaulting in Etruria, whereas this form of 
construction was completely unknovm among the otlier Italians who 
had got their art directly from the Greeks^ seem^ to be final proof 
of the contention that the Etruscans were an Asiatic race which 
shortly after tlie end of the Trojan war (roughly speaking, about 
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1000 &-C.) had left its native shores and established itself permanently 
on the Italian peninsula just nortli of the Tiber. 

Judging them by the buildings they erected, these old Etruscan 
rulers must have been men of excellent taste. But they had no gift 
for politics, and were for ever fighting among themselves. Centuries 
of border warfare with their Roman neighbours should have taught 
them the wisdom of a little co-operatton^ but they remained blind to 
every warning. Even die ten-year siege of their greatest stronghold, 
the city of Veil, only ten miles north of Rome, apparently did not 
open dieir eyes to the fate that awaited them. They continued to 
quarrel among themselves. So the inevitable happened^ and in the 
third century b.c. their lands were incorporated into the Roman state. 
Tliis conquest of Etruria meant a lot to Rome, for the Etrusc-an cities 
had been the centre of the "lieavy industries* of that part of the 
old world. Etruria had been rich in copper mines^ and the near-by 
island of Elba was full of iron ore. The Etruscans had very shrewdly 
exploited these natural treasures. To-day it is curious to note how 
the art of the country reflected the spirit %ve so often find among 
industrialists who live far removed from the centres of culture, and 
therefore get out of touch with the realities of life. 

There is something sinister in all Etruscan art. It lacks the charm 
of the work of the Greeks. There is also something slightly primordial 
in their sculptures. The archaic smile surtdved long after it had dis¬ 
appeared among the Greeks. On the other hand, there was great 
strengtli in all male Etruscan portraits, and they reflected the austerity 
and ruggedness titat must nave been a dominant characteristic of 
these ancient steel barons. Etruscan women, if we may believe the 
evidence of tombs and paintingSp had lighter complexions and milder 
features than their menfolk. In Rome the marriage vow^s, especially 
durmg the Empire^ were not taken very seriously. But among the 
Etruscans husband and wife were husband and wife^ not to be sepa¬ 
rated in the next w^orld any more than in this. And their strange- 
looking sarcophagi (the word really means 'a flesli-eating stone," 
because the Greeks used to tlunk that certain sorts of stone would 
consume tlie corpse very quickly, and these were therefore highly 
desirable as coffins)—those elaborate terra-cotta sofas w'Kich wc have 
found in their vaulted tombs—these show the existence of a highly 
developed sense of domesticity and family life. 

And so does the fashion false known to tlie people of Mj^cense) of 
making portrait masks of the dead. The Romans eventually copied 
this Etruscan custom* and every Roman patrician thereupon had a 
collection of wax masks that had been taken from die faces of his 
departed relatives. These masks used to hang on the walls of the 
atrium {the central hall of a Roman house), and they served the same 
puj^se as the family portraits wi tli which w^e adoni our dining-rooms 
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We have found a ^eat many of them. Gradually they developed 
into regular portrait busts, and it Is those portrait busts that have 
made us familiar with the countenance of almost every Roman of 
any importance. 

Terra-cotta is almost as old as the human race itself, for it Is really 
what the word implies—it is 'baked earth'; it is clav that has not 
been glazed, and even the most primitive races knew how to handle 
this stuff. As a result terra-cotta has been used all over the world 
from China to Peru, and from Spain to Mexico. But the Etruscans 
were among the greatest terra-cotta workers of all time. To-day the 
art has almost disappeared. A really first-class piece of terra-cotta 
demands a great deal of very careful personal supervision, and as a 
rule it has to be retouched by hand before it can leave the workshop. 
All that takes time. Time is money, so why bother ? 

And now at last we come to die Romans. But, heaven help us, 
they were dull fellows ! I have had die virtues of the Romans dinned 
into my ears ever since 1 can remember. Tltey bored me as a child. 
They still bore me. And that goes for the glorious city of Rome too! 

I would as Hef be condemned to spend my days in Bordeaux or 
Bridgeport as in, Rome. 

I realize, of course, that this is a terrible heresy. Rome w‘as the 
centre of the greatest empire of the ancient world. It still is the centre 
of the greatest religion of the modem world. But I just don’t happen 
to like Rome. It may be die Romans' art, Tliey left us a great deal 
of their art. And 1 have seen a lot of it. On the w'hole, I think it w'as 
their art that made me dislike diem. It was all so magnificent and 
so inexpressibly dull. 

In ancient Greece the art.i grew directly out of the soil and remained 
true to the landscape that gave them birth. In Rome conditions were 
entirely different. Tlie city of Athens had been a perfectly natural 
development. It had easy access to the sea. The Acropolis provided 
a safe retreat in case of danger. And so trade and industry insisted 
upon making this particular spot a centre of business. Tlie city of 
Rome, on the other hand, was an accident. It was man-made, and 
not God-made like Athens. It was far removed from the sea, and 
never, even to the end of its Imperial days, did it enjoy the benefits 
of easy access to the ocean. The river Tiber was a sluggish and muddy 
streaiii. There was no natural liinterland. There was therefore no 
reason why it should ever have become a centre of either trade or 
industry. 

It was situated in the heart of a marshy country, and therefore 
subject to all sorts of epidemics, malaria preferred. Even the famous 
Forum was a mud puddle until the Emperors finally drained it and 
made it habitable. The town had no natural springs. Every drop of 
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dnnkifig water had to be brought from the motintain3 by a system of 
gigantic aqueducts, varying in length from ten to forty miles. 

As long as Rome was the centre of a farming community it could 
feed itself, but the moment it grew into a metropolis every pound of 
grain to feed the rapidly increasing population had to be brought 
from overseas. The authorities, until the very end of the Empire, 
were never quite certain that they could get enough flour to keep the 
hungry mob in check. Let an enemy appear with a navy stronger 
than that of the Romans (and this occurred more than once), and the 
city was immediately in danger of starvation. 

And yet—^Rome came to rule the world. 

People have spent liReen centuries speculating upon the reasons 
for this mj^sterious rise to power. I should like to make a suggestion. 
So far we have always tried to explain the art of a people om tlieir 
pereonal characteristics. Wiry don’t we for once turn the process 
inside out and explain die nature of a people out of the art tlicv have 
left behind^ \\'hen we then sum up eveiything they created—all 
tltose endless public markets and courthouses (which surv-ive in our 
modem public buildings and railwa}' stations and churches)—^all those 
roads and bridges and theatres and triumphal arcltes that are to be 
found from the Irish Channel to the deserts of Arabia, we get a sense 
of dogg^ determination mixed with an almost complete lack of 
imagination. Everything they touched remained of this eartli 
eardiV; Eveiything smacked of the heavy-browed husbandman 
who lived and slept and bred and died among his sheep an! his 
cattle, who rose with the sun and went to bed with the chickens 
whose needs were few, w hose avarice was bom out of necessity, and 
who (also driven by necessity) had but one single purpose in lift: to 
hold on to his hard-gained strip of soil, and to leave to his children 
and his children's children that which had been his father's and 
grandfather's property from the v'eiy beginning of time. 

\Vhenever circumstances forced him to leave his well-regulated 
existen^ at home (the houses of Pompeii show us how practi^l and 
convenient they were) the Roman took his own civilization with him, 
like an Englishman carrying liis portable bathtub and his terrible 
food into the very heart of the African veld or the Malayan jungle. 
That explauvi those liuxedible theatres and public batiling establish^ 
ments which you will find in little provincial French towns, far ojf 
the beaten ^ck, or lying buried underneath the sands of the Sahara 

or the Arabian dcsScrt, And it explains their roads and bridges_and 

wlien it comes to those I am a tremendous admirer of what thpv 
accomplished. 

[ don't know why roads—ordinary, evetyday roads—have never 
been classifi^ among the finer works of art. I' have seen mountain 
roads m Switzerland and Austria that affected me with a sense of 
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beauty and balance just as great as that ubicb one occasionally finds 
in a well-proportioned building. Bridges, however, being n»ade out 
of stone, someliovv fall under tne head of architecture, and they may 
therefore be mentioned in a book of this sort. Tlie Romans w'ere 
expert bridge^builders, and dieir bridges were invariably built with an 
eye for eternity, for several of them have survived until our own day. 
During the Great \\’ar it was an old Roman bridge which saved the 
Serbian army from complete annihilation and allowed it to escape 
to the coast. 

It was from the Etruscans dial the Romans Learned the principle 
of the keystone, without w'hich neither the rounded arch nor its direct 
derivative, the vaulted roof, could exist. They applied this principle 
with great ingenuity' and enterprise, and worked out a new style of 
what we might term civic and municipal architecture. (Temples con¬ 
tinued to follow the Greek model pretty closely until the days of the 
later Caesars.) 

A moment ago I talked about the public buildings of Rome, 'fhe 
most important of these were to be foiuid on the Forum. When we 
hear the Forum mentioned we instinctively think of a collection of 
dignified and noble building.s, with Roman senators robed in stately 
togas, moving aliout majestically to discuss weighty affairs of stale. 
The actual aspect of the Forum during the Kingdom and the first 
centuries of the Republic w'a.s entirel}' dinerent. It was merely a small 
town market-place, full of pigs and cows and chickens and vegetables 
and clieese and countryfolk noisily bartering for this and that, and 
mothers with too many children and fathers who had spent too many 
hours in tlie tav ems talking politics—a laughing, shouting, squabbling 
mass of perspiring humanity, emitting a lusty smell of garlic, onions, 
wine, mud, and cow-dung, ready to put its last pennies on a cock¬ 
fight. and deriving a hearty joy out of seeing a pickpocket being 
caught by the police and receiving twenty-five lashes on his posterior 
parts for his unsuccessful attempt at purse^natching. 

As you will notice when you go to Italy, even to-day every city has 
a certain spot, a street or a market-place or a cwsa, or a drive, where 
the whole town gathers together at certain definite hours of the day 
to sit in the coff^houses and talk gossip or tran-sact business. In 
Rome this meeting-place was the Forum—the market-place—which 
was the real heart of all civic life. And because everybody was to be 
found there anvway the judges used to keep court in the horum. The 
priests wlio tended tlie shrines of die difi'erent gods that were wor¬ 
shipped in this cosmopolitan city used to gather together on this spot 
to predict the future from die bowels of slaughtered bird or beast. 
The candidates for office used to come here every' morning because 
then they were certain of an eager audieiKe. ITic successful generals 
who had just returned to the home city after ha\ ing plundered half 
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the inhabited world used to hasten to the market-place to impress 
the populace with their generosity. This went on until the Forum 
became so crowded that there was no longer any room for the 
peasantry and their pigs and cabbages and onions. They were there¬ 
upon driven into the side-streets and back alleys, while the available 
space in the centre was filled with temples and law-courts and 
basilicas, which were a sort of mixture of a law-court, business 
And political-meetmg hall. ' 

The basilica, as wc know it, was a typical Roman invention. It had 
been bom out of the necessity of giving shelter to large numbers of 
people at one and the same moment. It consisted of a large hall 
(usually of an oblong shape) surrounded by galleries separated from 
me main part of the building by rows of columns. iTie court of 
justice was established in the apse, the semicircular end of me oblon? 
part, and there me plaintlfi and the defendant and tlieir witnesses and 
lawyers appeared before the attending judges. 

In me modified basilica of later cjenturies, which was quadraneular 
instead of oblong and served as a Christian church, the judge's seat 
became the altar. That part of tlie basilica where business used to 
be traisacted vras given over to the congregation, while separate 
chapels were erected in those colonnades that had formerly been 
occupied by vegetable stands. For further details I refer you to the 
works of Vitruvius, the eminent Roman architect And engineer who 
was superintendent of the military'engines (tlie battering-mms and 
balUstie) of the Emperor Augustus, and whose handbook of practical 
architecture (lost for about fifteen entire centuries* and then redis- 
covered m an ancient Svviss monasteiy) became the artistic Bible of 
Michelangelo and Bramante and mo5t of the great architects of the 
sixteenth century. 

Almost all the earlier Roman basilicas have disappeared. The oldest 
one with which we are familiar (dating back two hundred years before 
the birth of Christ) was dug out of the ashes of Pompeii, 'But anotlier 
ly^ of Roman building that was equally interesting has survived in 
quite large numbers, and it survived by means of its monumental 
f^oportions. I refer to the arenas and colosscums and theatres to all 
those mountains of stone which the Romans erected to entertain the 
muhitude. and, by entertaining them, to prevent them from takiriir 
their troubles and their politics too seriously. ^ 

Their discovery of the use of concrete was a great lielp in erecting 
such large and unwieldy edificejs. Cora;rete is a combination of sand 
and gravel mixed with water and some cementing material In the 
case of die Romans the cementing material usually consisted ofs^me 
variety of limestone. They also understood the use of pQxitmlatta 
the volcanic sand found in the neighbourhood of Naples and stili 
used to form hydraulic cement in conjunction widi lime. Our modem 
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civilization would be impassible without coticrete* for we use it for 
hundreds of purposes—for the foundations of our piers and docksp for 
pavements and water-tanks and aJl sorts of constructions that must 
bear heavy burdeixg^ and that are constantly exposed to the violence 
of the elements* Once this concrete has ' set" nothing short of djTia- 
mite is able to move it. How^ the people of the Middle Ages managed 
to destroy part of these concrete structures the good Lord only knows. 
But they needed stones for their own palaces and fortresses. They 
had no means of conveying Iieavy boulders from the quarries to tlie 
citiesp and so tliey used the old Roman amphitheatres as their 
quarries, finding them absolutely inexhaustible. 

Even to-day the Roman Colosseum, whidi has been systematically 
plundered for over a thousand years, makes a very imposing impres¬ 
sion. Several generations had worked at it utitil it was finally com¬ 
pleted by the Emperor Titus in the year a.d. just ten years after he 
had destro 3 ^ed Jerusalem. It could seat 87*000 spectators, and it was 
inaugurated with a series of gladiatorial fights* during w^hich more 
than five thousand wdld animals were lulled to give the mob a Roman 
holiday* 

These figures tell an interesting story. The Roman was impressed 
by size^ by gigantic proportions, and by w^aste. The Greek was i im¬ 
pressed by harmonious proportions* and by a restrained use of energy. 

These diflere^ices also beScome apparent w'hen you look at the monu¬ 
ments which these two races erected in memory of their famous men* 
The Romans specialized in triumphal arches and commemorative 
columns, covered from top to bottom w ith elaborate pieces of sculp¬ 
ture. When the Greeks wished to honour a charioteer w^ho had won 
first prize in a race they show^ed the figure of a single man holdmg the 
reins of a horse. But that solitary figure told tile sto^y^ On the column 
of Trajan there are t>do feet of pictorial information with twenty-five 
hundred different figures, showing us everything that had happened 
during the Emperor's campaign in Dacia, from getting his catapults 
into action to die moment wTien the executioners decapitated hun¬ 
dreds of captive barbarian chieftains* The arch of Tjtu$ too, which 
celebrated his victories over the Jews, was just as ornate. The Greeks 
would have done such a thing infinitely better and at a much smaller 
outlay of energy and money^ But the Greeks were gone. The Romans 
had to shift for themselves. 

The everyday dress of the typical Greek consisted of a short tunic, 
called a chi inn, over which he w^ore a long cloak, the himsthn. 

As the years w'ent by* and Rome passed more and more under the 
influence of her Oriental possessions, the ceremonial robes from Asia 
made their appearance in the Imperial capital. 

Gorgeous robes of silk, stiff with gold thread, replaced the more 
austere and more truly Roman toga. This has long since disappeared^ 
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but riiose later Roman garments have survived until otir time. You 
can see tliem being worn by die priests officiating in Roman Catholic 
chuTvIies and reading nias$ In the former lawn^ourts of a Roman 
basilica. 

During tlie middle of the fourth century the Roman Empire was 
divided into two parts and Constantinople' became the capital of the 
eastern half. Fifty years later the capital of the western half was 
removed from Rome to Ravenna on the Adriatic Sea. TTiree genera¬ 
tions more and the last of the Roman emperors was replacSl by a 
barbarian chieftain. That, according to alt those who witnessed this 
sad event, was the end of the power of Rome. Yet, in a w^ay, it was 
really a beginning. 

For Rome was once more to rule the world. But this time her coor 
quests w'ere not to be made by means of die sw^ord. 


CHAPTER X 


Early Christians and Byzantines 

Christianityt having ti^stroyed^ taJc^s n hand at o'tating. 

It often ^ee^is a miracle tlm Diristiamty, which, after 
all, was only one among the dozens of Asiatic and African niysterj'- 
religions propagated in RoinCj should have succeeded in establishing 
itself as the official religion of the whole far-stretched Roman Empire. 
Pagan weariness of pagan cults, and the admirable system of roads 
built by the legions* were two contributory factors. The first made for 
receptive minds; the se^i^ond for easy dissemination. This, however, 
is not the place to explain the growth of the new sect. All that need 
be said is that Christianity in its early stages was tlie foe rather than 
tile friend of the arts—those arts which were already in a serious itate 
of decline. 

In so far as they tolerated an at all, the Christians used it for 
devotional purposes. On the walls of the catacombs, those vast subter¬ 
ranean burial-places, many of them disused quarries, where the Jews 
had started depositing their dead when as yet the Romans practised 
incineration* men now' began to paint naive repre.^entations of Christy 
making Him look uncommon!}^ like Orpheus, or even Apollo. They 
painted Him as the Good Shepherd. ITtey showed Him breaking 
bread with His disciples^ or raising Lazarus from the dead—this^ for 
obvious reasons, was a verj' favourite subject — and they showed the 
prophets who had foretold the coming of the Messiah, And all among 
these stiff, queerly touching figures you get the peacocks, and the 
dolphiTLS* and the doves, and the palm-branches so familiar in pagan 
art, mixed up with the martjxs, virgins* and angels of the new' creed. 

Austere though the attitude of the earlier Christians may have 
been towards w'hat tliey probably regarded as the more decadent and 
luxurious artS;, they had none of the anti-artistic prejudice of the 
Jew^ij who obeyed literally the commandment against graven images 
and likenesses of living things. Tlie new religion before long found 
itself encouraging architecture and metalwork and weaving and 
embroidery. The Christian,^ needed sacred vessels for their sacraments 
and ve,'iTmcnt 5 for tlieir priests, a$ well as buildinga in which to wor¬ 
ship. After the Emperor Constantine, the illegitimate son of a 
Cffisar and a Serbian innkeeper's daughter, had made Christianity 
the State religion the centre of gravity^ political^ religious^ anid 
artistic, sliift«3 to his capital, Byzantium* which he rechristened 
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Constantinople- During the three previous centuries in which the 
faith of Christ had been spreading quietly, and despite bitter persecu¬ 
tion, among tlie great patchwork of’peoples which formed the 
Empire, art nad been more or less static. When, in 402, the cowardly 
M'estem Emperor Honorius fled from Rome to Ravenna another 
chapter opened in the history of Christian art. 

If e^'er you feel the need of meditating upon the vanity of all 
earthly ambitions I cordially recommend a visit to Ravenna. It is a 
dreadful hole, and the Countess Guiotioli must have been \crv fas¬ 
cinating indeed to have kept Lord Bjron here for almost a year and 
a half. Tlie moment you have finished with the last of your'churches 
you find yourself str^ded in a drab, poverty-stricken provincial nest 
where nothing apparently has happened since Dante died here in the 
year 1331. 

Meanwhile, inside these churches, you have been face to face with 
a display of such wealth and such refined luxury as you will never 
again see in any otlier part of the world. The solid'dome of King 
Theodoric's grave, well outside the gates and covered by a single slab 
of stone thirty-six feet in diameter, will already have' given you a 
decent respect for die engineers of the year 530 who had been able to 
hoist the monster into place. The Roman Empire may have been 
dead, but the Roman traditions of efficiency were apparently still alive. 

But not)ling has quite prepred you for the wonders inside that 
church of San Vitale, which impres.sed Charlemagne so deeply that 
he built himself an exact replica of it in Aix-Ia-Chapclle. Xor for the 
mosaics (about a hundred 3ears older than the church itself) that 
cover the walls of the burial chapl of Gaik Placidia, the sister of the 
Empror Honorius, who had administered the Western Empire dur¬ 
ing the minority of her son Valentinian III. 

As for the pictures in San Vitale, they take us back to the court of 
the Empror Justinian and his wife Theodora, former chorus girl in 
the famous circus of Byzantium, hut a woman who had so greatly 
appaled to her imprial lover that in order to marry her he had 
ordered the repal of tlie kw whidi until then had made' it impossible 
for a nobleman to espuse a girl who had been on the stage. You w ill 
see her tliere in all her forbidding pmp, for, like many chorus ladies 
of her kind, she got to be terribly propr and very pious once she had 
bidden farewell to the old life. Yet somehow or other her prtrait will 
make you understand the power this pie-faced courtesan witli the 
lustrous black eyes could have held, not only over her husband, but 
also over the millions of subjects that came to worship her as a saint. 

The Christians having taken over the basilicas and pantheons of 
the pagan.s it was prhaps natural that many of their early attempts 
at churt:|>buiiding in die West should have been on traditional 
Roman lines—die pillared oblong witli die tenninaJ apse, or die 
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circular domed structure. You can still see the old pre-Cliristian 
places, die Pantheon and Santa Maria Antiqua among them, seem^ 
ing still a little surprised to find themselves diverted from the worship 
of Venus die Vanquisher, or the service of Imp. Ctes, v^Bg■. Away to 
*e East, however, a new style of architecture was coming into being. 
Constantine changed the name of his capital From Byzantium to Co^ 
s^tinople, but we use the term ' Byzantine' to de'scribe the school 
of art which arose on the shores of the Bosphorus. 

The city was already verj' ancient when Constantine established 
himself there. It remained the seat of a Christian Empire right up 
to the year 1-^51, when the Turks made good their age-long threat 
^ captured tlie place, where they liavc remained ever since. The 
Christian pages of its history are just as lieavily stained with blood 
as the Moslem pages. It doesn't make pleasant reading to follow the 
careers of those Christian emperors, some of whom were as mur¬ 
derous, treacherous, and \ icious as any Asiatic tyrant liad ever been 

Things weren't appreciably better when the Crusaders turned aside 
from the Fourth Crusade and set up a I..arin empire, which endured 
until Michael Paeleologus got hold of it in leei. By tliat time how^ 
ever, the heyday of Byzantine art was over. Its greatest achieve¬ 
ment outside Its own territories, the church of St Mark in Venice 
was already a hundred years old: its greatest achievement within those 
territories, the basilica of Santa Sophia, had attained the repectablc 
age of something like .-seven hundied years. 

llic great Byzantine churches, thougl) commonly called 'basilicas' 
no longer bore any rescmblam^ to the old Komai^ basilicas, for thev 
had been constructed according to an entirely new principle which 
was a continuation of die vaults and andies of die Romans, but with 
very important changes introduced by the Byzantine architects. 

Look at ^nta Sophia. Tfic dome was almost as large as that of die 
Pantheon, but tfie Romans liad had a comparatively simple problem 
for diey had placed a round dome on a round wall. But the curiou.-t 
part of this Byzantine way of building was that a round dome hod 
been placet! on a square substructure. This the archit(\rts had 
managed to do by a most ingenious combination of arches and piers 
F our piers supported four arches, and on top of these arches the dome 
Itself rested, as you will be able to learn from the pictures much more 
easily than from a dozen pages of mere w-ords. 

All diis may seem very simple when you read about it in this casual 
fashion, but it had not been accomplished in a day or a week or 
wtliout a great many previous trials and failures. The popular notion 
TOt the ancient builders were possessed of some sort of secret in¬ 
formation which allowed them to do all sorts of things whicli w^ 
ourselves cannot do is sheer nonsense. Many of the great medieval 
catitedrals met with all sorts of misfortunes which w-ere invariably 
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due to faulty construction. Santa Sophia, although the plans had 
been entrusted to a mathematician rather than to an architect or 
engineer, collapsed during an earthquake soon after the death of its 
maker, the famous Anthemius of Tralles, a native of Asia Minor. 
Everj'thing had to be done all over again, and this time the dome was 
raised some twenty-five feet. But after tliat tlie building held its own 
for thirteen hundred years and survived the violence of both the 
elements and of man without showing any signs of weakness or old 
age, except an occasional slight crack in the walls, which could easily 
be repaired. 

Justinian, who built Santa Sophia, boasted proudly that he had 
outdone Solomon. His church was a marvellous com^site, besides 
being a stupendous and dazzling architectural achievement. To deck 
it he brought granite and poi^hyiy from Egypt, green marble from 
Libya, blue from Laconia, white veined with red from Phrj'gia. The 
walls were completely covered with glittering mosaics; lilies of pure 
gold sprang from the altar; the cliancel screen was of ivory, amber, 
and cedar. 

All this cost a prodigious amount of money, but to build a goi^ 
geous church was a sound investment in more ways than one. Pil¬ 
grims brought ofterings. And the torments of Purgatoiy were eased 
by constant reiterations of bygone good works. And there was 
anotlier side to it. 

It was said during the Middle Ages that when the rulers of Russia 
were in doubt as to what religion they should adopt for their own 
people they sent delegations of wise men to djjferent parts of the 
w orld to look into the respective merits of all tlie conflicting creeds, 
^ta Sophia so completely overpowered tliem with its magnificence 
that they decided in favour of the Greek Church. When you consider 
the size of tire hinterland that was in this way opened up to Byzan¬ 
tine commerce and trade and to all of the Byzantine arts, whatever 
the original investment it w-as not exorbitant. And furthermore, the 
people of Constantinople had got exactly what they wanted, a church 
completely suited to their own spiritual needs, a vast hall resplendent 
with gold and bronze and porphyry where they could lose themselves 
in aw'es^ck contemplation of that heaven which was to rew'ard them 
for the indigiuties and sufferings of life upon this planet. 

Byzantine sculpture never reached the heights attained by the 
sculpture of Western Europe. The Second Commandment about the 
graven images had worked a^inst its development. Even when 
paintings were once niore allowed to be displayed in the churches 
statues remained an object of deep suspicion. The ivoiy carver, how'.. 
over, «muld follow' his craft without interference from the clerical 
supen isors and so could the painter, but both of them were greatly 
restricted in the choice of tlieir subjects. 
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In this world in which the spirit of man seemed numbed with 
fear^ both of the seen and the unseen, the artist felt compelled to 
follow the rules and regulations as laid down by those who knew their 
way within the realm of the supematuraL Experience, too, had 
taught the brethren of the artistic fraternity to proceed with great 
carep for the authorities who resided unseen behind the high walls of 
the imperial palace were exceed^ly well informed and knew how 
to punish with quick severity + Tne result was a style of painting 
better suited to the charnel-house than to a place of worship of happy 
Christians. But it could hardly have been otherwise. 

Byzantine art had degenerated into tJie art of the chamel4iouse 
because Bjrtantine life had done likewise. That is why it Is so utterly 
foreign to our own spirit and why we know less (and care less) of 
the history of this curious empire than of that of almost any other 
part of the world. It was interesting enough, but it had a quality 
which repels^ It was touched with tlte doom of deatli. 


CHAPTER XI 


Russia 

Ar£ tip a blind all^. 

LoH£LiN£:fi& will da strange things to individual men and 
women^ but it will have an even more disastrous effect upon nations 
that find themselves cut off from the main currents of the world. 
The art of Russia and tile art of many of the inliahitants of isolated 
island groups in the more remote parts of the Pacific Ocean are there 
to prove this pointp as well as the lives of painters and sculptors who, 
either by temperament or as a result of some maiadyp were forced to 
a secluded existence. 

If you will look at a map of Russia (and it is wise to k&epyoiir atlas 
near at ha.nd while studying the arts) you will notice a vast plain 
that stretches all the way from the Ural Mountains to the Baltic and 
the Carpathian Mountains. Titat plain through which a number of 
rivers flow from ei tiler south to north or nor tit to south, but never 
from east to ivest^ had slowly been occupied by tribes of wandering 
Slavs. These Slavs were racially akin io other European nomads, but 
already during the days of the ancient Greeks they hid lost all further 
touch with the rest of the world. 

Then as now they l^d remarkably little gift for self-government. 
As nature abhors a vacuum (especially a political one), this enormous 
space, devoid of capable chieftains, had fallen an easy prey to the 
ambitions of the hardy citizens of tlie barren peninsula of Scandi¬ 
navia. Accxirding to all patriotic Russian historians, it w'as the Slav$ 
themselves who bade these Viking princes come and rule tliem, 

Rurik, the first of these foreign “administratorsp' reached Novgo¬ 
rod the Great (not to be confused with Nijni-Novgorod) in the year 
Half a Century later the Norsemen must have reached the Black 
Sea, for in 9M they concluded their first treaty with the rulers of 
Tsargrad^ which was the Russian name for Constantinople- On their 
way 5oudi tliey occupied the very ancient city of Kiev on the Dnieper 
riverp and this became the great trading centre for the entire Russian 
plain, where Russian furs and grain and tallow and slaves were ex¬ 
changed for w'ifie and dried fruit and silk and other products of the 
Mediterranean. 

Needless to say, tins prosperous and densely populated heathenish 
town was an object of great solicitude on the part of those holy men 
who were now in power in the capital of the Eastern Roman Empire. 
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Zealous triissionari^s slowly worked their way up alotii' the flat banks 
of tJie Dnieper and Desna rivers. As the natives had no established 
creed of their own (being addicted to a vague sort of nature worship!, 
these missionaries encountered few of the difficulties of tlieir col¬ 
leagues who were nteanwhile penetrating into the wilderness of 
Nortlxem Europe. In the year 9S8 Prince Vladimir of Kiev was 
accept^ into the Christian faith and was duly baptized. From then 
on imtilour oi^ day Russia belonged, culturally speaking, completely 
to the Byzantine Empire and was never exposed to the bifluence of 
Rome, 

The oldest surviving Russian church, built in Kiev in .a,d. lOOO, was 
a direct copy of a Byzantine original, and that Byzantine pattern, m 
southern part of Russia at least, was falLlvfully followed during 
all subsequent centuries, But in the north it underwent considerable 
change, for in the north people had to use w-ood for tlie construction 
of their meeting-houses. 

I use the w'ord 'meeting-house' on purpose. It suggests a sort of 
community background tliat smacks of New- England. The Russian 
village, organized on the basis of common possession of all the land, 
needed a meeting-house to discuss village affairs, and the earliest 
Russian churches were just that. It was really a very' practical arrange¬ 
ment- For, in addition, the churches w'ere held in great awe by all the 
p^ple on account of die saints whose pictures were on every wall, 
^e churches were also used as treasure chests for the convenience of 
the 1(^1 rulers. And finally. In this flat and defenceless country, both 
the churches ^ the monasteries that liad arisen bi the neighbour¬ 
hood were built in such a way that they could also serve as fortresses 
whenever wild baiKis of Tartars swept across the plains. 

Being therefore most intimatelv tied up widi the daily lives of the 
people, the architecture of these churt^hes was greatly modified by the 
geopTiphical and social needs of the times- Laige churches were out 
oF_ the question because diey had to be constructed entirely of wood. 
The slightly arched roofs of the Byzantine churches had to'be given a 
steep slope to keep ofT the snow of wmter. Under the influence of 
Asia, where the Hindus and Arabs had developed the bell-shaped 
cupola, the Russians evolved that strange-looking bulb-sliaped church 
tower which seems such an inseparable part of die Russian landscape 

You may remember from picture-postcards you have received fr^ 
Central Europe that this same bulb-shaped church tower is also to be 
round in Aptria and in Bavaria and in many other parts of Central 
Europe, I have never found a satisfactory e.xplanation for tliat curious 
coincidence, I radier suspect that the Austrian and Bavarian bulb 
arctu tec Eure, which made its appearance during the Counter-Reforma- 
centuiy, w-as brought to these mountain valleys 
by the Jesuits, who must have been inlluenced by some of ihe arSi 
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tecture which the Moors had left behind when they left the Iberian 

f enirtsuh after having had it in their po;s$ession for more than six 
undred years. 

As for the other arts imported from Constantinople f for the Russians 
got everything from their soudiem neighbours, including the Greek 
alphabet), the most important of these was pauiting. During the first 
three centuries after the introduction of Christianity the rigid Byzan- 
tbie rules of rendering the pictures of the saints were very carefully 
observed. Then came tlie conquest of Russia by the Tartars. Their 
rule lasted during the greater part of the tliirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and after they had at last been expelled the poor Russians 
had to begin all over again, for the Tartars had been as destructive as a 
tidal wave. 

Under die stress of the great patriotic outbreak which finally set 
the countiy^ free both the painting and the architecture became much 
more national than they had been before. And when shortly after¬ 
wards, in 1463, Constantinople was taken by the Turks, tlie Russians 
were left completely to their own devices. For in the east the country 
was cut off from the rest of the world by the Teutonic Knighu and 
the Swedes; in the south it was cut off from the Mediterranean by the 
Mohammedans; and in the centre Poland prevented tlie Muscovites 
from dealing directly with the nations of Western Europe. How^ great 
their isolation was we learn from a little episode that took place in 
149S. 

An expedition, sent out by an Austrian bishop to locate Moscow, 
returned without having been able to accomplish its: purpose. And 
when Peter the Great at last broke a hole tlirough that wall that for so 
long had kept Russia apart from all her neighbours, the brave adven¬ 
turers who hastened eastw^ard to exploit this rich but unknown terri- 
toiy^ found an art that had become completel}'' petrified and that had 
lost all touch with the rest of the world. 

Russia since then has contributed a great deal to modem art, but 
this art was really that of Western Europe, slightly modified to suit 
the Russian taste. What was topically Slavonic were the churches and 
the paintings which we rarely saw until the days of the revolution and 
the wholesale plundering of the big Russian country estates, where¬ 
upon thousands of stolen icons were smuggled across the Polish or 
Rumanian frontiers to be sold at a handsome profit to Western col¬ 
lectors and to those in America. 

These old Russian icons had a singularly appealing quality in spite 
of tlieir many teclmica] defects. TJiey were badly drawn, as we our¬ 
selves understand the art of drawing. They siiuied against all the 
canons of good taste in the matter of colour combinations, as these 
are taught to us in our art schools. They told hackneyed or trivial 
stories in a hackneyed and stilted way. And yet they had somediing 
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that made you remember them and like them in spite of them¬ 
selves. 

I suppose that ‘something* was their complete honesty of purpose. 
The best examples were painted from five to six hundred years ago. 

Now, to any Slav peasant of the twelfth or fourtcenm centuiy 
Christianity was not a philosophy of life or even a moral code. It w'as 
the living account of eveiything that had been said or done by his 
Saviour, by His apostles, and by His saints, and it provided the true 
believers with the only safe key to the door that could lead to the 
blessings of a very actual heaven. That heaven was, of course, the 
exact opposite of the sort of existence the poor peasant had been 
obliged to live on this earth. The streets were of gold. The sky was 
always blue. Everjbody always got enough to eat. The officiating 
angeis were k ind and obliging. Tlierefore into these religious picture 
—the only things of beauty the average mujik would ever see-—went 
all the dreams of happiness of a highly sensitive but terHbly oppressed 
rap. And so to-day, across this long span of time and m countries 
with an historical background that is completely different from that of 
Russia, we are nevertheless able to come under the spell of an art 
which according to all the laws of logic should be completely foreign 
to our own nature. 


CHAPTER XII 


Islam 

Tjfif art of a desert people. 

W H Mohammed went to Ins final reward in tlie ^ ear 6S2 
hia work done, llie whole of Arabia acclaimed him as God's one 
and only true prophet. Under his successor, Abu Bekr, who had 
gathered together all the sayings of his late father-in-law (Mohammed, 
who could neither read nor write, had depended upon the spoken word 
for the spread of his ideas), and who had called this collection the 
Koran (' the book of recitations'), botli the Byzantines and the Persians 
had been successfully attacked. Three years later tlie Arabs had 
reached Dama 5 ^::u!S- Ten years later they had overrun the whole of 
Northern Africa. Sixty years later Tariff had conquered the rock tliat 
since then has been call^ after his commandcr-in-chief Tariq ' Jeb el 
Tariq" (or Gibraltar) and invaded Spain. 

Mohammedanisnip judging by the number of its converts^ was the 
most instantaneous siKxess in the history of religion, and this suctress 
was undoubtedly due to the absolute lack of even the most rudimern 
tary forms of tolerance on the part of die Arabs wiio first carried the 
Moslem faith abroad. 

It is curious to reflect that this religion was really an offshoot of the 
creed of Israeh but that Israel, while equally devoted to the principle 
of intolerance, had hardly made any converts during all the thousands 
of years of its existence. But whereas the Jews had practised what one 
might call *tlie tolerance of exclusiveness/ tliese simple desert folk 
w'iio followed the green batilc^Rag of the Prophet included all 
humanity in their tender solicitations for other people's souls. The 
Jews had proudly argued: 'We alone are right. All the rest of you 
are therefore wrong. But if you want to persist in your erroneous 
delusions that is entirely up to you, You know where to find the Truth 
if you ’ivant it. You can come to us and ask permission to share it, a 
request which we may grant or not grant, as we shall feel inclined. 
Meanwhile we shall dwell in the lugh tow'er of .spiritual perfection, 
and shall ask you to leave us alone as we intend to leave you alone,*' 
And while the Psalmist occasionally indulged in an appeal to "all ye 
nations*' and "all ye people/" what was really in his mind was the 
highly exclusive tribe of Israel. The rest was really no concern of 
theirs. 

But proselytizing was the only thing which interested these queer 
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disciples of theirs from Arabia Deserta, \\'1ien the muezzit) called the 
faithful to prayer with his " Hark ye, all men! God is great. There is 
ito God but God and Mohammed js the only prophet of God,” they 
meant what they said for all tlie people everywhere, and you either 
joined the faithful at prayer or you quickly W'ent where prayer would 
no longer do you any good. 

This absolute one-sidedness of the Moslems, this absolute conviction 
that there is no salvation outside dieir own creed, has to be stressed if 
we want to imderstand Mohammedan an. Mohammedanism was 
probably the simplest form of faith ever offered to man. Tliere was no 
complicate form of worship. ITiere was no priestly class that set itself 
deliberately between man and his God. There w“ere certain officials 
who recited and explained the sacred writings, but die poorest derv-ish 
m the meanest tent in the most godforsaken part of the desert still 
had immolate access to his God, tor Allah was the beginning and the 
g^s*^ ^ things and there was no use even considering any other 

Now these desert Arabs were poor in a sense of the word we our¬ 
selves would hardly understand. TJie few things they absolutely 
needed outside of their tents and horees and camels and sieeping-rues 
they possessed in common. As they knew no other sort of life they 
were perfectly satisfied with tliis arrangement. Tliev had to have tents 
of course, to protect themselves against the heat of die day and againsi 
the cold of the night, which in certain parts of Arabia could be very 
considerable. They had no use for funiiturc. Chairs and tables and 
ciiptKsnrds would only have proved a nuisance to a people who were 
for ever on the move. But since they could not veiy well sit or sleep 
on the sand of die desert they had learned the art of weaving rugs 
1 he tent and tiie loom were therefore tlie basis of their artistic l^e 
Whereas all along the Mediterranean art had been born in cities built 
out of stone and liad sen ed the purposes of the propertv-oivning 
classes, the art of the Mohammedan was a product of the desert ai^ 
was based upon the commonistic pliilosophy of life 

Now vvhen these desert wanderers ceased to worehip the sticks and 
stones whidi thus far had been their gods {and of which tlie black 
stone m Mecca s haaba, or Holy of Holies, is a concrete surv ivor) and 
began to worship the invisible God whom they could only come to 
know through ffie study of one single book, they felt the need of a few 
places where tliey could come togetlier for tlicir dally and weekly 
prayxrs and where they could listen to the recitation of chapters from 
the horan. Out of tbi$ need the irtD.^f]ue was boni. 

It bore no resemblance to either the Greek or die Ejrvotian 
or the Chnstian church. It vias soniediing very dosdy^akin to 5ie 
meeting-house of our own Quakers, but a Oiiaker ^ 

reduced to the simplest of all possible forms. T^ie worshippcrf b^bl 
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aoctistomed to live in tents, squatted on the floor and did not sit on 
either benches or chairs. All that was necessary for the comfort of 
the congregation were four walls and a roof, a niche in the wall to 
indicate the geographical position of Mecca, so that the faithful might 
know in what direction to prostrate themselves while engaged In their 
daily prayers, and finally a pulpit from which a wise man might ex¬ 
plain the words of the Prophet during the Friday recitations, which 
were the only ceremony that bore some sort of resemblance to divine 
service as we know it in our own churches. 

There was one other characteristic detail typical of all Moslem 
mosques which is not to be found in synagogue, temple, or cathedral. 
That was the fountain of running water at which the faithful were 
supposed to wash themselves thoroughly ere they entered the house of 
prayer. Only those wlio have lived in the desert will ever be able to 
appreciate what water—fresh, cool, running water—means to an Arab 
or a Berber, It means life in tlie most realistic sense of the word. 
Mention thirst to a person who has grown up in our part of the world 
and he will casually answ'cr, "Oh, yes, I have been thirsty at times, 
Which may mean that he had to go for a couple of hours without 
drinking a glass of water or a glass of beer. But thirst to the desert 
nomad means something a great deal more than just being uncom¬ 
fortable. It means death. Therefore in all Semitic religions, whether 
Jahvistic, animistic, or Islamic, the significance and even the essential 
sanctity of'running water’ or 'living water' is strongly stressed. 

There are few things in this world as delightful to contemplate as 
these fountains in the mosques and palaces of the Moslems. I wonder 
what the Crusaders thought of them ? It is not quite true, as it is often 
said, that the people of the Middle Ages were averse to bathing. Every 
medieval city had its owti public bath-houses, and these w'crc not 
closed until after the outbreak of the epidemic of a malignant disease 
that swept o\^r Europe shortly after the discovery of America. But 
one had alw'ays been obliged to bathe $ub rosa, so to speak, for the 
Christian Church, which despised the human body, frowned upon this 
dangerous liabit of exposing one's skin to water and soap and possibly 
to the gaze of the curious. 

But now that we have at least almost returned to the ideal of the 
Greeks, who believed that good health should be part of e^'cry man's 
religion, we might well malie a careful study of such buildings as the 
famous Alhambra, the palace of the Moorish rulers of Grptada, 
where fountains and pools played such an important part in the 
general architectural arrangements of this vast and pleasing structure. 

Especially in our big cities, which in the summer become veritable 
cauldrons, we could accomplish a great deal with a lot of public foun¬ 
tains and we should make the lives of tlie poorer classes much more 
comfortable by having swimming pools in every overcrowded district, 
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It would cost ver^ rittl« money^ toOr compared to ttie annual expen¬ 
diture on public hospitals. 

By nature the Mohammedans were not an artistic people. The 
can’er, the painter, the designer of tiles, could try his hand only at a 
few ornaments with which to break the monotony of the temple wails, 
In those southern countries the heat of day Is apt to do all sorts of 
strange things to objects made of wood. That the Arab wood-carvers 
were nes'ertheless able to carve doors and puLpits that have withstood 
the sudden changes in temperature of their country for four or five 
centuries shows us in a most convincing manner that these gentlemen 
knew their business. 

Tile tilemakers too w-ere allowed almost free rein to their imagina¬ 
tion, for, as the faithful were onl\' pemiitted to enter tlie mosques after 
having divested themselves of their slioes or sandals, it was pleasant 
for them to be able to walk on well-giazed tiles, and every mosque was 
full of tliem. 

But what is really interesting to the student oftlie arts is tlie change 
that overtook Moslem architecture in the different countries that were 
gradually brougiit under the sway of these fast-conquering Arab 
hordes. Being a desert people and therefore a tent-dwcllhig people, the 
Arabs at first had known nothing about building in stone. In tJie 
begliuiing, dierefore, their most important edifices had to be erected 
by foreign architects. For example, one of tlieir very oldest mosques, 
the so-called Dome of tlie Rock, built in the year 591 in Jerusalem 
over the rock from which, according to legend, the angel Gabriel had 
carried the Prophet in a dream through the heavens—that Moslem 
mosque is still completely Byaantine, and it was, indeed, erected by 
Byzantine architects. 

' Incidentally, the Crusaders, who were a little vague in their notions 
about artliafology, mistook the Dome of die Rock for the original 
temple of Solomon and copied this Byzantine model all over Europe, 
as you may see for yourself by going to Mayence and I.ondon and 
Cambridge and I-aon and quite a number of other cities of \\'estem 
Europe, The Aksa mosque in the same city (to which Allah is said to 
have carried Mohammed all the way from Mecca in a single night) is 
even older than the Ekmic of the Rock; it is built in purely Roman 
style and may originally have been intended as a Christian churth in 
honour of the Virgin Mary. And so it went until finally in Spain the 
Moslems developed a style of their own, which came to be known as 
the Htspano-Moresque style. 

Meanwhile, in the caliphate of Baghdad, where there was only 
brick, the architects went back to the old Babylonian method of 
building vaults. Eventually they too invented a separate type of 
mosque, based upon the principles of the ancient Chaldean temples 
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Filially, in the thirteenth century, after the Mamelukes had estab¬ 
lished themselves in Egypt, another independent Mohammedan style 
of building was develops, as you may still see for yourself by visiting 
the tomb of the caliphs and the mosque of Sultan Hasan, both of 
them in Cairo and constructed about 1357 by a Syrian architect. He 
solved the problem of getting the necessaiy building material bv the 
simple process of stealing the solid stone sla bs which for the last three 
thousand years had act^ as a protecting shield for many of the 
ancient Egyptian monuments. 

We are accustomed to read in our histo^ books that the Crusaders 
during the two hundred years they spent in the Holy Land learned a 
great many things from their heathen enemies, and that the civiliza¬ 
tion of Western Europe was greatly benefited by having been exposed 
for such a long time to the infinitely higher cultural ideals of the 
men from the East. Tliis is true, but witli certain reseri'ations. The 
Mohammedans as such were not really in any way superior to the 
barbarians from the West. The Moors of medieval Spain were ahead 
of the Christians of that era, but the typical Arab was much too con- 
^n'ative, much too much of a 'fundamentalist' (Mohammedanism 
is full of w'hat vfe would call ‘ Puritan sects'), to be interested in pro¬ 
gress, And Arabia and Northern Africa remained very much as they 
had always been and as they are to-day, 

l^re was, however, in the Near East and right in the heart of the 
Moslem w'orld one small enclave that made an exception to this rule. 
It had accepted tile Moslem faith and was one of the most efficient 
and dangerous enemies of the Christian invaders. But it had none of 
the indifference of the typical desert Arab towards the arts and to- 
w'ards the many gracious'attributes of life. It was called Persia. It had 
very little in common with the Persia that liad fought the Greeks in 
the days of Themistocles and that had lost its independence at the 
hands of Alexander the Great. At the same time there must have 
been sometliing in tlie soil of the land and in the air of its mountains 
to allow it to make such a magnificent come-back. It was this Persia 
which put its imprint upon all contemporary Europe, and therefore I 
shall give it what it fully deserves—a chapter of its own. 


CHAPTER Xltl 


Persia 

Tht Gardfn of Iht ArU. 

There are, when we come to think of it, only a mere 
handful of books that have really influenced the human race at large< 
And one of those is hardly twenty pages long. I refer to the poems 
of Omar, the ten [maker's son of Nishapur. In some five hundred 
epigrams this learned Persian mathematician expounded a general 
attitude towards life and death that has always strongly appealed to 
those who for one reason or another derive no satisfaction from the 
purely negative philosophies of the days of their youth. 

Almost e\'ei^' one is familiar with at least a few of these pleasant 
rvba'is which Edward FjtaGerald in the year 1859 recast into those 
delightful quatrains that have s'mce then found tlieir way all over the 
world- But I have an Idea that when you read them you felt very 
much as ! did. "Surely,” [ said to myself, "such a world of night¬ 
ingales singing among die roses, of pale blue moonshine flood ing tur- 
reted towers, of red wine and of lovely women sitting by the side of a 
running brook — such a world can never have really existed, [t is 
much too good to have been true on a planet as imperfect as ours.” 

Those, however, who knew that part of the world from personal 
observation have since then told me otherwise. Such a w'orld did exist. 
Even to-day, apparently, it may be found in remote comers of the 
high Persian plateau. The paven courts have gone to ruin. The rose 
beds have been overgrown with weeds. The nightingale sings in 
melancholy loneliness. But the running brooks still glide silently 
through the decaying gardens, 'fhe light of the moon is as pale as it 
was eight hundred years ago when Omar lived. And it is possible, 
even after all these centuries of strife and neglect, to find concrete 
proof of a civilization wliich during the heyday of its glory must have 
been as lovely as anything this world has ever seen. That hevday was 
not, artistically speaking, Omar’s day. It came in the sixt^ntli and 
seventeentli centuries, when art-bvLng monarchs stimulated the 
natural ability of their subjects by intelligent and active patronage 
Tl»y even called in Chinese and Armenian craftsmen to teach the 
quickly responsive Persians their several and special techniques. 
Unfortunately that civilization did not last very long. Such things 
never do. Soon those who hate nightingales and moonlight and 
tumbling brooks get filled with such intense hatred for those who like 
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diem that they In all their ftiiy and destroy everything the other* 
have wrought. And when they get through with their job the lion 
and the lizard once more'' keep the courts where Janishyd gloried and 
drank deepp” 

But in life, as in art, it is really the minutes that count, 
talk about the happy fate of the artist^ allowed to wort 
The ages indeed! Anodier five thousand years and the v 
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have relumed to dust. Tw’o more centuries (not counting the possi¬ 
bilities of warfare) will do for the Parthenon. Most of Rembrandt's 
pictures w ill have turned a deep* dark brown in another couple of 
centuriesp as the pictures of Reynolds and many of his contemporaries 
have already done. A hundred years frotn now^ die music of Beethoven 
will perhaps appear on a few^ concert programmes as a sort of musical 
curiosity^ bui die public wdll feel the same way towards his symphonies 
as it does now' towards the w'orks of Pergolesl or Kuhnaun 

Art is as fleeting as life itself^ and it is good that it should be so. 
Irnagine a world turned into a vast storehouse for defunct worka of 
our artiatsl No^ let them serve their purpose and spread beauty and 
happiness among their own contemporaries. Then let them return to 
dust 
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The Persian civilization lasted only a fevir hundred yearsp but during 
that short period Persia became the clearing-house for the art of the 
whole of the Eastern world and the teacher of all of Western Europe. 
Is not that enough glory for any nation ? Better fifty 3 'ears with Omar 
Khayyam than five thousand years contemplating the mummy of a 
Pharaoh. \Mio cares about dates when rejoicing in the beauties of an 
ancient Persian manuscript ? 

What makes the Persia of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
so interesting is the fact that the Persian people too had achieved 
greaniess as the result of their being a mixed race. It was a veritable 
melting-pot for dozens of races. Tite city of Isfahan, the capital of 
Sliah Abbas in the seventeenth centurj', was as international a centre 
as the New York of to-day, attracting artists not only from India and 
Armenia, but also from China, whose people taught tlie Persians msmy 
tricks of tl^e porcelain-makers’ ti^de. 

Baghdad, the seat of the Arab calipliate, was also an important 
clearing-house, and a centre of Chinese, Indian, and Near Eastern 
trade. Its geographical situation in Mesopotamia, the land 'in the 
midst of the rivers' Tigris and Euphrates, gave it great v'alue as a 
point of contact bet ween the merchandise, both tangible and intan¬ 
gible, of the East. It was overrun by tire Arabs in die seventh cen¬ 
tury, and the pwple were forceid to become Mohammedans. 

But the Persians belonged to a different race from the Arabs. Tlie 
Arabs were Semites. The Persians were Arj'ans, just as we are, and 
their Mohammedanism was therefore something quite different from 
that practised by die desert-dwelling Arabs. Conscious of their proud 
past and of having created not one but at least tliree different civiliza¬ 
tions during the previous twenty centuries, the Persians modified their 
new religion to suit their own convenience, and, being in every way 
superior to their conquerors (except as soldiers), they did what a great 
many other nations have done under similar circumstances—they 
turned their conquerors into tlieir cultural slaves. 

If you ivill allow an old platitude, they did not care who gave their 
countiy its laws as long as they were allowed to give it its paintings 
and its art. That art tliey used to beautify mosques as well as palaces, 
but there was no Puritanical austerity about its religious manifesta¬ 
tions. 

Isfahan was sacked by Afghans in I7«2, and the centre of govern¬ 
ment was shifted to Teheran, but no political upheavals could destrov 
the Persian instinct for beauty. ^ 

Persian art is a subject in and by itself. Most of us hardly realize 
how tremendously important it was in its inffuenoe upon the art of 
the Western world, ^^'e should study Persian art, for it had a quality 
Aat we as a nation should be able to appreciate more than most. It 
had a streak of spontaneous gaiety. .Alone among Qrtentats the 
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Persian possessed what we understand by ‘a sense of humour.' His 
sense of beauty was equally well developed. He delighted in lovely 
colours, wine-^purple* lapis lazuli blue, rose-leaf pink. He mixed gold 
dust into the clay when he made tiles, with the result that his domes 
and minarets shimmered with a marv^ellous metallic sheen. All the 
arts that make life delectable w^ere encouraged by him, including the 
arts of the gardener and the cook. His rugs and carpets, intend^ as 
often to be hung on w alls as spread upon the ground, were mar\'els of 
ioveliness. Silk as well as w^ool w as used in their weaving, and certain 
motifs^ $ucli as the so-called "Persian pine' and the mosque-lamp, 
spread into the artistic consciousness of many other lands, and are to 
be found in places a$ far apart as Kashmir and Paisley. 

The capture of Constantinople by the Turks interrupted the current 
of Oriental thought which had been flow^ing slowly but steadily to¬ 
wards the W est* but it never ceased to flow, even if reduced someUrnes 
to a mere trickle. How much European art owes to the Near and Far 
East it would be difficult to say; the debt is tremendous, and is being 
very poorly repaid in tlie form of dynamos, gramophones, and power 
looms. 


CHAPTER XiV 


The Early Medieval Period 

SoTiutifTus calttd ' Romatusquf.* 

IT I s V E R Y D r FFi c ULT to get Hd of the artificial classifica¬ 
tions that the historians of art have invented in their efforts to reduce 
this branch of learning to a mere science. Take the namej the so- 
called Romanesque period. Until a centurj' ago nobody would have 
known what it meant. Then Narcisse de Caumont invented the term 
to describe the architecture of Europe between the period of Charle¬ 
magne and the rise of the Gothic school in the thirteenth century. 
The term refers to that art, predominantly religious, which develops 
out of the art of tliie Romans, 

Since man. however, is not a rational animal and hates logic as a 
cat hates water, and obstinately refuses to fit into any nice little 
scheme of dates, the Romanesque style did not come to an end 
in all parts of the world at exactly the same moment. The Italians, 
for example, who despised Gothic as an invention of those barbarians 
who continued to live in tlie outer darhnc.SK of what to them was still 
Gallia Transalpina (the Gaul that lay on the other side of the Alps), 
ne^’er took very kindly to it and continued to build in a modified 
Romanesque style until the beginning of the fifteenth cent my. But 
even to-day one will find an oa'asional Romaneiique ciiurch wldch 
was built only a fe\v years ago, But that church in the Romajiesque 
style which so completely filled the needs of the people of the nimli 
and tenth and eleventh centuries no longer speaks a language we 
people of this modem age can understand. Perhaps in some town 
where the Romanesque reached its highest perfection, in Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Florence, iiavenna, or Speyer, and where life seems to have 

cliangcd but very little from wliat it was a thousand years ago _ in 

some such sleepy little borough where nothing has happened since 
Charlemagne's cat had kittens—y'ou may not only leam to appreciate 
and enjoy the rather forbidding beauty of these heavy piles of 
weatherbeaten stone, but in the end you may come to know them so 
well tliat tljey will reveal a few of their secrets—^secrets that w ill fill 
heart wi^ dread when you contemplate the chance that our own 
civiliaation within a few years may suffer a similar fate. 

Wliat sort of world was this tJiat gave birtli to the Romanesque 
form of art ? It waa a world In ruins. The roads were gone, and the 
policemen were gone. That meant that the law too was gone. Now 
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Roman law may have been harsh, bui it had been made to maintain 
order among a strangely assorted mass of people who, the moment 
the fear of the imperial edict was removed, fell upon eadt other with 



the ferocity of Mohammedans slaughtering their Hinclu neighbours 
whenever the English constable happened to be looking the other way. 

A strict but unified military rule had been replaced by an almost 
universal gangsterdom which destroyed not merely for profit, but 
also for the sheer joy of playing the vandal. Here and there a more 
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iiri&(^puIou£ racketeer had succeeded in getting himself recognized as 
the Big Boss, in which case he bedecked his un^roithy shoulders with 
a cloak of spurious dignity and proudly proclaimed'himself King of 
the Lombards or Duke of Aquitaine, to play his little r6!e and make 
an unexpected exit by way of tlie poison cup or tlie assassin's dagger. 

Cooped up in his lonely palace, defended by high walls and broad 
marshes, a titular descendant of die C»sars still pretended to be the 
Emperor and promulgated edicts which no one bothered to read 
cause among the recent arrivals upon the scene only one man out of 
every ten thousand or so could as much as spell his name. 

Art in order to come to full fruition needs tranquillity, just like the 
trees in your garden. The artist Bierefore ceased to function as a 
necessary part of society. The craftsman, feeling himself employed 
upon iinv^orihy tasks and working for indifief^ent ni^ist^rsT grew 
negligent, which is the end of all decent craft, llie sdioolmaster 
became an object of ridicule In a society which until well into the 
fourteenth centurj' saw no shame in being illiterate. The physician, 
trained In the traditions of Galen and ever conscious of his 'Hippo^ 
cratic oath, found himself replaced by the tribal medicine man, who 
cured you by studying the entrails of a dead rooster. The scientist 
^ame a sufwrfluoua luxury and starved to death amid his formulas. 
The international merchant, deprived of his old and familiar roads 
and sea lanes, became a frightened pedlar who now carried his humble 
pack from village to village and was willing to pay heavy tribute to 
any highwayman who in return could guarantee him at least a 
modicum of safety. And this condition did not last for merely one 
or two generations, as it is apt to do in cases of a revolution, but it 
went for century after century and did not really come to an end 
until, in sheer despair, Europe finally bent its neck under the iron 
yoke of feudalism. 

The word feudalism does not enjoy a good repute among us, for we 
asstxiate It exclusively widi the harsh brutality that was one (but only 
one) of the cliaracteristics of life during the Middle Ages. It is true 
that those stone knigliti w hom we know so well from their sepulchral 
monuments in our Romanesque and Gothic churches—it is only too 
true that their lives were rather different from that attitude of humble 
piety which is so eloquentiy reflected by their hands folded in cer^ 
I»tual prayer. But they had to be brutal and they had to be harsh 
if t^y wanted to assert themselves. TItev were the G-men of 
medieval society, and furtheniiore they were'the executives of their 
own decrees and the guardians of the liberties of their subjects. Their 
tastles were built on top of dungeons tliat make us shudder when we 
look at tltem. Let us, how-ever, gratefully remember that the occu¬ 
pants of those dungeons, at least in die vast majority of cases were 
ordinary criminals fully desen'ing of the fate that awaited' them 
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when for a few final moments they were once more exposed to the 
light of day to be surrendered to the executioner’s axe or the bane- 
man's noose. 

To us this feudal age may seem sometiiing unworthj' of the human 
race. But tlie men and women of tlie sixth or seventh century, could 
they but ha\'e foreseen wliat was to come, would hav'e w'elcomed such 
ari institution as an ideal arrangemcnL for it w ould have promised to 

Jacked most of all and witlmut which 
all civilized existence conies to an end—a sense of security. 

In those circumstances the brighter lads, and those in whom all 
enthusiasm had not been kiliKl by the sense of despair that had 
gradually taken hold of the minds' of all men, turned instinctively 
towards the only oi^aiiization that seemed to offer them some scope 
for their talents and tlieir ambitions — the Church. 

In ancient Rome the emperor jiad been recognized not only as the 
Worldly ruler of all his subjects, but also as their spiritual head. As 
Portifex Maximus,' as the chief of the priests who brought the 
a^ual propitiatory offerings, the imperator at commander-iiw:bief 
of the armies was also the oommaiider-in-c)nef of die hosts of the 
faithful. It is true that the commander-in-chief of the armies had 
long since abdicated his office. The loyalty of the masses had been 
transferred from Jupiter Capjiolinus to Christ Crucified. But there 
was a new commander-in-chief of those who, formerly rendering 
homage to almighty Jupiter, now bent their knees before the altar 
tn tile strange new' god who had died the death of a criminal that by 
this act of self-sacrifice He might show His love for tlie misguided 
children of His heavenly Father, 

Loyalty is not only one of the olcie.st of all our emotions, but it 
seems an indispensable part of the human make-up. And when it 
was no longer possible to enrol in the armies of a captain who carried 
a sword millions of people eagerly turned towards tlie leader who 
carried a cross as symbol of his dignity. Tlie sublime beauty of the 
ideas that had first been expounded in the Sermon on the Mount 
appealed only to a restricted number of people. For in an age when 
all tile old philosophies lay buried beneath the ruins of their own 
imperfections men did not care to lose themselves in abstract thought. 
But in the new' faith they found a practical system of everyday life 
that held firm in tlie midst of the chaos that had so suddenly 
descended upon a world accustomed for centuries to a happy and 
well-ordered existence. Here was at last sometliing definite to which 
one could attach oneself, to which one could surrender all one's pent- 
up loyalties—^an ideal tliat gave purpose and direction to every 
thought and action. 

There is a little of tlie missionary in almost all of us. Somehow or 
other w'e have a secret hope tliat in some humble way w'e may leave 
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this world a little better than we found it. When the chaiKea of acquir* 
ing material wealth are unusually great this feeling can be temporarily 
overcome by the ease with which we gather riches. But during the 
early Middle Ages, when even the king in his castle lived like a 
peasant, the chances of ever rising to a competency by one's own 
efforts seemed far removed. There w^as only one thing left. That 
was powerp which is as dear to die heart of the average man a.s gold. 
This the Church offered in rich abundance to all those among its 
followers whom it deemed worthy of such a responsibility. 

There, iii a few words* you have die background of all Romanesque 
art, a w'orld reconquered by Rome^ not however by the Rome of the 
Imperial Eagle, but by tlie Rome of the Na^arene's Cross. 

Tile actu^ work of spreading the good tidings and reconquering 
the world for civilization* then as later, was done by the monks. The 
lonely hermit of the first few' centuries of die Christian era took no 
part in it. His purpose was a selfi.sh one. He was interested only in 
Jiis own salvation. Even the Church recognized the dangers of such 
a selfish attitude towards life, and %vhen the movement of gaining 
heaven by escaping from this earth threatened to gain too many 
adherents the Church decided to take steps that diis force for evil 
might be turned towards a useful purpose. 

Under tlie firm guidance of St Benedict, a member of an old and 
powerful Umbrian family in which tlie traditions of the old Roman 
ability for Iprge-scale executive work had fortunately survived, the 
individualistic and often anareJiistie energies of those who desired to 
spend the rest of their days in lonely meditations were given a definite 
direction and were set to work upon the gigantic task of reconquering 
Europe for the Rome of the Popes. 

Across the broken bridges and along the tracks that liad once upon 
a time been imperial highways the 'shock* troops of Christ tvent 
forth into tlie wilderness of an unexplored continent. Wherever they 
settled doAvn they needed high stone walls to protect themselves 
against po.ssible attacks on the part of the natives. They needed 
administration buildings* for they were the keepers of records in a 
world that had almost forgotten the meaning of wTitten words. They 
needed guest-houses for pilgrims^ alm.shouses for the poor* infirmaries 
for the sick. Tlxey needed shelter for the orphans they adopted* for 
they had already learned that h}" getting hold of the children they 
would aftcrw'ards be able to direct the lives of tJie full-grown men. 
And they needed clmrches in w^hich to bring together the faithful 
and in which to demonstrate the mimcte of the Mass and to explain 
to these incredulous ears that no good could ever come of repaying 
evil by evil. 

And amce the native populations still dwelt in rustic simplicity in 
houses built of wicker and day, these monks did the only practical 
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thing they could do—they introduced their own Roman architecture 
and taught their converts how to build in the Roman style, but from 
the materials to be found in their oountry- 

That is the way the Romanesque stj'le came into being: by Roman 
missionaries teaching the people of Northern and W'^estem Europe 
the little they themselves knew about carpentering and masonry and 
the native population eagerly trying to do something which it did not 
fuliv understand, but making up in goodwill what it lacked in ability. 

Here and there in some of the old provincial capitals, where a cily 
had gradually gronm up around the original Roman garrison, the 
old imperial traditions had more or less maintained themselves. In 
such places there sometimes were a few craftsmen left who could help 
the monks in their labours. But they too were no longer the men their 
fathers and grandfathers had been, and they w-ere sadly lacking in 
practical experience. The oldest of the few remaining churches and 
palaces built before the eleventh centurj' are curiously stark and un-* 
expectedly small. 

Can these Romanesque churches still mean anything to us ? I think 
they can, but in the beginning of this chapter 1 wantM you that the 
early Middle .Age.s are farther removed from us tlian rfie Egypt of 
tlie Pharaohs or the Athens of Pericles. However, if you approach 
them in the right spirit you will be able to derive a great deal of 
satisfaction from studying these Romanesque buildings. Many of 
them look very lonely and quite desolate. You feel as if no one had 
bothered to peer through their small barred windows for hundreds of 
years. Yet they retain a certain charm. They were the silent w itnesses 
of something that is no longer with us, for in every detail they show 
the naive happiness and surprise of a very simple people who have 
just been told a story that has appealed to them. 

Tlie ornaments of these buildings are as a rule exceedingly simple. 
Tile Christian missionaries soon discovered that the people of 
Northern and VYestem Europe had great abilities as decorative artists. 
'ITie bracelets and other articles of personal adornment which h^ve 
come doivn to us from the iron and bronze ages in Scandinavia show 
this very clearly. Tlie old Germanic tribes had as fine a sensitiveness 
to the forms of animals and trees as die unknown painters of our 
prehistoric caves, and, like most very' simple peoples, they also had a 
great gift of imitation. Furthermore, they were very curious about 
what tvas being done in the rest of the w'orld and eager to learn. 

When in the ninth century their mightiest monarch, Charles the 
Great, established more or less cordial relations with Harun al-Rashid, 
the Caliph of Baghdad, and these two potentates exchanged gifts, the 
people of the West got their first glimpse of the art of the old land 
of Persia, mostly in the form of carpets and tapestries, for these 
(except for an occasional set of chessmen and some other pieces of 
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C4.ned ivory) were easiest to transport. It thereupon became the 
fashion among all the richer abbots to acquire a few of such rugs for 
their own churches that they might expose them on festive ocrasions 
and show the local craftsmen how^ such things should be done. The 
local craftsmen were quick to leanit and by the middle of the ninth 
century we begin to notice Oriental motifs being worked into the 
carvings over the doors and window^s of the Romanesque chapels. 

Those who had not any talent for die chisel and the hammer, and 
the less robust members of die community, who nevertheless felt the 
urge to create something to the greater glory of God* could give 
expression to their piety by wwking these same elaborate ornaments 
into the pages of an illuminatai manuscript or by reproducing them 
on the cover of a holy book. 

You may remember that I told you how the Greeks, when still 
young and full of die joy of living, had liked bright colours and had 
always painted their statues in the gayest of all possible reds and blues 
and greens* In that respect the indoor arts of the Romanesque period 
also clearly show'ed dieir youth. Nothing could be too loud or too 
boisterous for the taste of that day. Two rubies or pearls or sapphires^ 
set into the cover of a book^ w'ere better than one. A dozen were 
infinitely better than tw^o* and two dozen better stilL All the art, 
therefore, of that period, except the sculpture and architecture, is 
loud and ostentatious and, to be perfectly frank, almost unpleasantly 
vulgar. 

But what can you expect when you remember that the owiter of 
diese treasures, although he might have paid a hundred golden bez* 
ants for such a volume, could neither read nor write and lived as 
primitively as a farmer m the backw^oods. 

And now, because^ after all, such things belong to a histon' that is 
supposed to be a history of art, where w ill you have to go to find your 
finest examples of Romanesque architecture? The most important 
remnants of the minor arts you will find in the museums of France 
and in those of Ireland, for the Irish were the first people of Northern 
Europe to accept Christianity, as they probably will also be the last 
to relinquish it. But for the chmt:hes you will have to go in the first 
place to Italy and next to France and Germany* 

In Ravenna you wdll find the Romanesque, but blended wdth the 
Byzantine. In Aix4a-Chapelle, or Aachen, you will find a direct 
copy of the Ravenna church of San Vitale* which Charlemagne, in 
his enthusiasm for probably *the finest thing he had ever seen/ 
ordered to he built by his Alsatian architect* thereby proving once 
more that the arts recognize no political boundaries. Another direct 
imitation of the Ravenna school you will find at Grenoble in South¬ 
eastern France. For In that dty, and almost tw'o centuries before 
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Charlem^gtie* an unknown architect had constructed a ^mall chapel 
(now the crypt of St Lawrence) which was also a perfect replica of 
the church in Ravemia. 

But all this, as a precisionist in such matters might well claim, is, 
of course, really pre-Romanesque. Or at best it belongs to some inter¬ 
mediary state of development. For regular and fully recognizable 
Romanesque we must go to Northern and Central Italy. 

There (^e Roman basilica gradually developed into tne Latin cross 
ti^pe of church- The Latin cross type was a typically Romanesque 
innovation and one of the few that Ivas survived until our owti day, 
for most of our Catholic churches are still being built in the form of 
a Latin cross, and rarely does any architect venture to go back to 
the rectangular box of the old basilica. There too, in Northern and 
Central Italy, you will find the beginning of those side aisles con¬ 
structed to give extra support to the main walls that had to carry the 
roof. There too you will observe the first of iliose rows of chapels 
which opened up from the apse (the semicircular space behind the 
altar) and which afterwards played such an important part in the 
Gothic style. Finally, it is there that» by craning your neck, you can 
study the even more complicated system of vaulting with which the 
contemporary architects were struggling in their attempt to solve the 
problem of wider and more dependable roofs, llow^ difiicult this was 
and how unsatisfactory those roofs remained for a great many 
centuries is shown by the number of authentically rworded cases 
where such roofs fell in, killed a large number of wor.-^hippers, and 
forced the builders to begin all ov'er again. 

If you want names you vvill fiid some of the most interesting 
Romanesque churches in Pisa (eleventh century) and in Florence 
(San Miniato, also begun early during the eleventh century and re¬ 
maining faithful to the older basilica model* it is rectangular and 
not built in the form of a cross). In Lucca there is another cathedral 
in the Romanesque style, but built a century later than that in near-by 
Florence. 

In Milan, in the old land of the Lombards, there is the most famous 
of all the Italian Romanesque chureJies, that of San Ambrogio. St 
Ambrose, as we call him, was the bishop who had dared to close the 
doors of the House of God upon the Emperor Theodosius to express 
his disapproval of tlie brutal way in w^hich that emperor (supposi^ to 
be a Christian) had exterminated the entire population of Thessa- 
lonica after a minor local riot. Yes, there were real churchmen in 
those days, and in memoTy^ of this courageous act the people of the 
twelfth century erected a Romanesque church on the very spot 
where seven hundred years before the good saint had baptized 
St Augustine. 

At Verona, in tlie plain of the Pop is the dmrch of Sant' Elmo, and 
L 
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at Pad'll that of San Michele, where Frederick Rarbaros^a was 
crowned King of the Lombards. In Sicily and all through Southern 
Italy one also finds Romanesque churches which are a mixture of the 
Byzantine, the Homan, and the Lombard. These influences are com¬ 
pletely absent in the Romanesque buildings of the Provence, for in 
the Provence, where the Roman influence had lasted longer than in 
any other part of Europe, the churches had all of them been built 
after the Roman pattern. The most interesting of these you will 


In dfi/cr la be truly appreciateJ, a Ramanefgnr (kitrefi thould be seen 
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find at Arles in the church of St Trophime, and farther west at 
Toulouse and farther north at Angoulfime ajul at Vezelay and all over 
Norm and V, where a decided Lombard influence is noticeable, due to 
the fact that a native of Pavia w'as in charge of all of Norniandy's 
monasteries during the eleventh century, and he, of course, worked 
with his own architects and according to his own plans. 

From Normandy the Romanesque style crossed to England with 
William the Conqueror in lOSS, and there it made itself feh fjj, a 
modified form, of course] in the cathedral of Durham and in all the 
subsequent structures built according to the Norman style. In Spain 
the Romanesque soon fell under tlie influence of the Moorish swle 
and became something quite dUferent from what it was in the rest of 
Europe. The church of Santiago de Compostelia, which was one of 
the most popular shrines for the people of the Middle Ages and 
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attracted pilgnms froin all over Europe, was also one of the first 
churches to show what could be achieved by means of elaborate 
decorations consisting entirely of pieces of sculpture. 

But some of the most interesting Romanesque churches are much 
nearer by. They are to be found in the valley of the Rhine, in Speyer 
and Mayence. and especially in Cologne. One of these, St Maiia-im- 



•whiU a Gothic church loo/tt its inst leheu seen from war by and sur¬ 
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Kapitol, was dedicated by Pope Leo IX a hundred years after the 
Normans had burned down the original cathedral of Cologne. It 
stood on the ruins of an earlier church which in tum liad beerr 
erected on the ruins of a very old Roman temple. Near by .stands the 
church of St Cunibert, finished only two centuries after St Maria-im- 
Kapitol had been begun, and built in a mixture of Byzantine and 
Moorish. How that happened 1 don’t know, but 1 have already warned 
you that definite periods of art are only to be found in the text-books. 
In actual life the architects and the artists never bother about them. 
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Remains the question whidi [ stressing in this volume: can the 
Romanesque era give us anythbig which we ourselves can use? I 
doubt it. With all the great personal liking 1 have for the work of 
those early medieval masters^ especially for the architects and sculp¬ 
tors, [ fear that they speak a language we no longer understand. Of 
course* if Europe should insist upon committing suicide, as it seems 
intent upon doing, we might have to pass through a second Middle 
Ages before we return to a civilized form of life. But we have made 
loo much progress along every line to be able to get back to an age 
when man dwelt in perpetual unsafety* when he lived in an eternal 
fear of visible and invisible enemies. In all Romanesque art there i$ 
a certain element ofiiGr%'ousness which often lapses into the grotesque 
and which quite frequently gives concrete evidence of the cruelty and 
inhumanity so characteristic of dtat age of wholesale violence, 

I realize that like all generalities this is only a half-truth and that 
there are many exceptions which seem to prove the contrary. The 
Wartburg^ one of the few palaces remaining from the early Middle 
Ages, shows us what such a Romanesque castle in the heart of the 
European forests must have looked like. The lives of the people who 
spent liieir days in these balls cannot have been entirely uncivilized. 
Walther von der Vogelweide and his fellow^ minnesingers were men 
of sensitive feelings* far beyond tliose of their contenipciraries. They 
were lyric poets of great delicacy and excellent niusicians* as music 
went in those early days. But tliey were the exceptions, like Dante* 
who wrote his tremendous opus among the narrow and evil-smelling 
little streets of the half-ruined city of Ravenna* for ever surrounded 
by fishermen and peasants who were but little removed from the 
beasts of the fields. Or like Petrarch* singing of the glories of Rome 
in a to\Mi that had dwindled front a million inliabltants to a mere 
tw^enty thousand* and where gangs of cutthroats would on occasion 
even attack the Holy Father himself and plunder him of all his 
possessions- 

Meanwhile the vast majority of the people lived in abject miscryp 
in poverty aitd squalor and sickness, all of them doomed to an early 
death, for only a few ever reached the advanced age of fiftvv and 
three-quarters of all the children died in early infancy. If you want 
any further proofs of the mentality of that age think of the panic 
that spread all over the world at the approach of the year 1000, when 
(as most people firmly believed) Christ w^ould come for the second 
time and the wwld would come to an end. Think of such mass 
insanities as the first Crusades or the final tragedy of that dreadful 
Children's Crusade, the failure of which (only a mere hattdful of 
those poor children ever returned to their houses along the Rhine) led 
directlyj^to one of the worst epidemics of anti^mitic riots anil 
pogroms the world has witnessed. 
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It is true civilization never entirely disappeared from the face of 
the European continent, but the flame of enlightenment burned ex¬ 
ceedingly low* Wherever we can catch a glimpse of it we are pleased 
by the scene our eyes are allowed to behold. It is a scene of peaceful 
industr)^ like the nuns of Normandy embroidering the tapestry of 
Bayeux or of some learned cleric patiently teaching the mighty Emr- 
peror Charlemagne how to spell his name. But unfortunately such 
incidents were very rare in a world in which the hand of every man 
was lifted against that of his neighbour and in which abject piety was 
so closely intermixed vvith the most savage outbrealts of personal 
wrath tliat most of the time we do not quite know whether we are 
dealing with a saint or a maniac. 

Yet with all its many faults and shortcomings Romanesque art was 
the perfect expression of something that lias since then completely 
disappeared from tliis planet—^the ideal of a universal Christian 
Church- 

It was a magnificent experiment, but it could only liope to be suc¬ 
cessful as long as all the people who took part in it belonged more or 
less to the same social and economic background — as long as the 
vast majority of the populace lived on the land and were possessed of 
mudi the same sort of peasant mentality* In Egypt, where such con¬ 
ditions had prevailed for almost five thousand years, and where the 
people had been peasants for fifty long centuries, neither society nor 
the arts had changed very noticeably froiii tlie begitinuig of their 
history mitil the end. But on the V^'esteni continent, w here the tempo 
of life" was much more rapid tlian in the East, conditions did not re¬ 
main static for more tlian a few centuries at a time. Tlie moment the 
simple and uncomplicated rhythm of birth and deadt and sowing and 
harvesting ivas interrupted by the return of trade and commerce and 
a form of economy based once more upon money instead of bai ter, 
the Romanesque period was doomed to come to an end. Tlie curtain 
w'as ready to rise upon the next act—ilte Gothic- 


CHAPTER XV 


The Provence 

Tht iast stronghold of the docitttt wsrW becomes the raUyijig 
paint Jor several of tht new arts. 

ToTHERoMAssit had always been 'die Province,’ 

Ronie had had many provljices—by" far too many—but only one 
Province. You will find it on your map by letting your linger run 
down the course of the Rh6ne, Where this rather useless stream loses 
itself in the Mediteiranean you will notice tlie city of Marseilles. Two 
thousand years ago it was known as .Massilla. According to those who 
know about such tilings, tliat was die Phcenician word for 'the 
Settlement.' The Phcenicians had a trading post here which must 
have been veiy profitable, for the city of Phoccea in Asia Minor cap¬ 
tured it as soon as it liad a chance and made it a Greek town. When 
the Persians conquered Asia Minor this colony vvas left to its own 
devices, and thereupon began to found little colonies of its own all 
along the coast of what is now Southern France, Northern Italy, and 
Eastern Spain. 

Being an industrious as well as a restless people, the Phcenicians 
extendi tlieir trade all over Northern Europe. Tlieir coins show that 
they not only crossed the Alps and did business with the Tyrolese, but 
that they also visited Africa and reached tile mouth of the Senegal 
river. 

During the Punic wars the Massilian.'i took die side of Rome, but 
when Caesar and Pompey fell out diey put dieir money on the wTong 
horse, and a.s a result lost their freedom, and were incorporated into 
that part of Southern Gaul wliich the Romans called die Provincia 
Romana, of which Aquas Sexti® {where almost a hundred years be¬ 
fore Marius had slaughtered the Cimbri and the Teutones) be^me 
the capital. Tlie city still survives as Aix, an important town in the 
department of the Bouches-du-Rh6nc. 

Some five centuries later, when Northern Gaul was conquered by 
the barbarians, the capital of this ancient province was established at 
Treves, or Trier, where there are some magnificent Roman buildings, 
especially the so-called Porta Nigra, tlie only remaining Roman city 
gale. ^ 

It will always remain a puzzle why it was Rome rather than Mar¬ 
seilles which developed into the most important city of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The town was infinitely better situated to engage in foreign 
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commetre than Rome on iu muddy and sluggish Tiber. It had 
a magnificent hinterland, while Rome had none^i It had a better 
climate. It had every possible advantage, but it always remained a 
second-rate town, while Rome conquered the whole world. 1 leave 
this problem on your doorstep and continue where 1 left ofT. For 
although the Provence never quite became the centre of a world 
empire, it played almost as important a rSU by developing into an 
international experimental station for the arts and sciences of all the 
rest of the Mediterranean. It gained great fame for the excellence of 
its universities and its medical schools, and for the pleasant and 
cious w ay of living that survived in this little comer long after it had 
disappeared from every other part of the Roman dominions. 

The fortunate geographical position of the country may have had 
a lot to do with mis. The Provence was stmated on the mam trade 
route from Western Europe to Asia and Africa. It was in regular com¬ 
munication with Constantinople. Its rulers w'ere so highly regarded 
by the Byzantine rulers that tJiey allow ed them to marry their daugh¬ 
ters. As a result, when the Crusades began, the Prtnence reaped so 
rich a l]ar\T5t (for these poor pilgrims paid through the nose for 
every tiling they got, from transportation! down to a drink of water) 
that their countrj^ almost overnight became one of the richest parts 
of Western Europe^ 

To-day when you visit the ruins of Les Raux it is difficult to imagine 
tliat once upon a time this was die residence of a family tliat ruled as 
kings over Jerusalem, And wJien yon discover a little sadly neglected 
garden at the base of that vast pile of stone it takes all your imagi¬ 
nation to believe that once upon a time this was a Court of Love 
where the noble troubadours used to gather together to decide 
w ho could most eloquently sing the pedections of tlie lady of his 
choice. 

And yet that is die spot- Tliere in that tiny garden one of the 
despised native dialects of the barbarians was given its first chance to 
compete with the official Latin in which up to then all literature and 
all poetry had been written. And there^ underneath the ancestors 
of these olive-trees, the Provencals stoutly proclaimed their right to 
beauty, laughter, and happiness while all the rest of the world firmly 
turned its back upon the pleasures of a sinful w'orld. 

The Provencals never created an architecture of their own^ and diev 
had once more disappeared from the historical stage when medieval 
painting came into its own. But they had erected themselves one im¬ 
perishable monument in the most enduring of ail materials, for they 
built in words. 

Art is not something that hangs suspended in mid-air with no direct 
relationship with the practical affairs of the day. The economic stage 
must be carefully set before the artist makes his appearance, and that 
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happened m the Provence long before It tcx?k place in any other part 
of Europe. 

The Proven^ala were a simple and hardy race. Their fertile soil 
provided them with two very profitable articles of export, wbe and 
olive oih and these could be exchanged for foreign goods^ which in 
turn could be sold quite advantageously to the people of the hinter¬ 
land. And so the merchants prospered and the peasants there were a 
great deal better off than elsewhere. The feudal chieftains were under 
no necessity to turn higbw^ayn^en in order to make both ends meet. 
They even enjoyed a certain amount of leisure^ and therefore became 
conscious of the boredom and monotony that were an inevitable con¬ 
comitant of all feudal life, not merely in the one-room hovels of the 
serfsj but also in the uncomfortable stone halls of the nobleman's 
castle. After their long hibernation tliey were eager for a little fun. 
So were their w ives and so were their daughters, w ho became the first 
‘emaiKipated w^ornen' of the Middle Ages, 

During the early Middle Ages men had very few war^s of amusing 
them selves, and ^vomeii had fewer still. Hunt ing, ha w^k ing^ chess-play¬ 
ing, listening to minstrels^ about exhausted the list. To the male part 
of the population w ar w as just a rather good w ay of passing the time* 
and when there didn't happen to be a war on they made do Avith 
tourneys and tilts. As for the ladies, had they not their em- 
broiderv' ? Tlicn tiie troubadours eame along, witli a design for living 
much more gay and gracious and intelligent than anything that had 
gone before. Tlierefore their art swept across the Provence as the 
art of Johann Strauss swept across the w'orld in the forties of last 
century. 

So far I have folloAved the usual pattern of the story' as you w ill find 
it in every text-book. But 1 would now like to suggest that there may 
have been still a furtlier influence which contributed heavily to make 
the Provence the country where the arts experienced their first 
revlvah 

The troiibadors—^the gallant, knightly singers of the Middle Ages 
—<fid not make their appearance from one day to the next. They were 
part of a much more extensive organixation. They w'ere an oflslioot of 
the order of chivalry which just tnen was beginning to spread all over 
Europe. The professional soldiers had aUvays had their own rules^ 
their own prerogatives, and their own obligations. But chivalry^ had 
very^ little to do wdth tJie men w ho were merely fighters and nothing 
else. Chivalry stressed the duties of the knight, rather than his privi¬ 
leges. Because of his exalted position chivalry demanded of him 
that he should be conspicuous tit rough his gallant, courteous, and 
generous behaviour. Christianity had taught him to bring his most 
ardent homage to a woman, to the Blessed Virgin wJio, as Star of the 
Sea, had usurped tlie place once held by Venus Aphrodite. For love 
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of Our Lady he was the faithful servar^t of all ladies. TTiis was some¬ 
thing new in the history of the human itiind. Out of this cult of 
gracious womanhood gre%v the whole literature of chivalry and 
romance. 

The medieval chronicles do not tell us in what year the first of the 
troubadours lifted his voice. But early during the twelfth cmtury 
these men—''mighty sweet in their songs,'" as the contemporary 
scribes inform us—began to entertain their noble audiences with their 
lays and ballades^ and their villanelles and roundelays, most of which 
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are now quite as meaningless as the bits of spicy local gossip which 
Dante wove so casually into his DfPi'w^ Comedy^ but w^hich were tre* 
mendously popular among the people of that time. 

Now such songs of theirs as we have been able to reconstruct suf¬ 
ficiently well to give us at least some sort of idea of what they must 
have sounded like do not exactly inspire us with a feeling of hilarity. 
This could hardly be otherwise. We have been spoiled. We have 
heard too much since then and too much tliat is better. But that should 
not make us think the less of these first attempts to give the \vorld 
something a little more cheerful than a Latin psalm or a Gregoriaii 
chant. 

William IX of Poitiers and Duke of Aquitaine is the earliest of the 
troubadours about whom we have a few definite facts* The names of 
the other troubadours too read like a page in the Atman^k A Golhn, 
Of Richard Cceur de Lion*s career as a troubadour even schoolboys 
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know the inspiring details. Several of his colleagues we meet in 
Dante's fnjwiiQ, and, regardless of tlieir ntisdeeds that got them there, 
they are given h\g}\ praise for the perfection of their performances 
and the sweetness of their poetic thoughts. 

In our modern world the words Troubadour^ and 'jongleur' are 
often very carelessly used, as if the two had been the S4iii>e* The people 
of the twelfth and thirteenti) centuries would never have made such 
a mistake, ^le troubadour w as the gentleman who spoke or sang his 
lines, llie jongleur was the man of commo]! birth who accompanied 
him oit the lute or some otlier instrumet^t. To-day the accompanist is 
the social equal of the singer or fiddletp but in the Middle Ages he 
was not. His status was more or less that of die piano-tuner, w ho now 
accompanies the virtuoso on his special train and w^ho tunes his in¬ 
strument for him before he playSni hut wlio h not supposed to dine 
with him in his private car. 

It \vas tlie same in Germany among tlie ininnesingersp who were 
the Teutonic equivalent of tire French troubadours. The minnesingerp 
like tlie troubadour, might be his own composer, aitd as a rule lie set 
his own verses to a tune of his own inveiititm. Rut those who know 
their minnesingers only from tlie second act of TanfihJimer^ and who 
rementber VV^olfram von Eisenbadi busily strumming his little 
proj^rty harp, will have to revise their ideas, %\"olfrain left that job 
to his hired accompanist, ajid mo^t likely the fellow did not even play 
a harp (then a very inferior instrument) but a rebec, whicli tvas the 
grandfather of our violin. 

Yet in one way tlie troubadours contributed greatly (although 
quite unconsciously) to the development of a more modem music, 
^casionally they also spoke pieces w ith a refrain tliat could be sung 
by the whole audience. These compositions not infrequently lent 
themselves to a dance or ballade, which is tlie same word as our 
niodem ballet. But as every audience will eventually tire of even the 
most amusing forms of lighter music and will then insist upon some¬ 
thing a little more substantial, the troubadours also tried their hand^— 
and quite successfully—at those cAnnsam gtste which had come to 
them from Northern France and in which the adventures of .some 
fanmus hero were presented with a great deal of glamour, but also 
with such a complete indifference to the actual facts that they remind 
u$ very much of a niodeni historical movie. 

As for their humbler companions, the fiddlers and dancers and 
jugglers and animal iralners and mummers who soon began to follow 
in their footstepsp tliese too played their part in the development of 
our modem theatre. At first they were attacfied to the castles of some 
rich baron (either in France or England), w^here as ‘minisiers" or ser¬ 
vants (our word "minstreb*) they were supposed to oniertain his lord- 
shipT faniily. But in due course of time tlvey set out for them$etves 
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and began to do the country fairs, amusmg the farmers and their 
wives as formerly they bad done their best to give pleasure to their 
less humble employers. They were (as tiiey still are) bright and alert 
fellows, ever ready to try their lucls when some uew^ field of enter¬ 
tainment seemed to offer a better opportunity to make a few pennies. 
They became actors when the theatre once more made its reappear¬ 
ance. They became musicians when the different cities organized 
their civic bands. Or they remained strolling minstrels and eventually 
drifted into vaudeville. There are many of them still in England. 
They came to that country^ in some such capacity with ^^■illJam the 
Conqueror. Tliey bid fair to survive the movies. Surely theirs is an 
old and honourable profession. 

As the Provence had become the most civilized part of die Christian 
world, ahead of any other part of Europe, it follows that its people 
were among the first to insist upon their right to think occasionally 
for themselves. That led to their downfall By the end of the twelftn 
century it was generally known that all was not well with the people 
of Southern France. Under the lax rule of their artistic rulers they 
had dropped into several most abominable heresies. \Miat diese 
heresies were would Itardly interest us to-day. for dead heresies are as 
completely unimportant as dead love letters. But they were of vital 
interest to the religious world of the era of tlie Crusades* 

In the year itiOT Pope Innocent III preached a crusade against the 
people of Albi. Irmocent III tvas a great specialist in crusades. He not 
only organi^^ed them against the Mohammedans in the East, but also 
against the Letts in die North, and finally against the English, a 
fate from which King John was only able to save himself by con¬ 
senting to accept both England and Ireland as fief from die Holy 
See. 

Against this staunch defender of the claims of die Church, who in 
a letter to the Patriarch of Constantinople dared to maintain that the 
Lord had left to Peter not only the guidance of the Church, but also 
of the whole world, the poor people of Albi w^erc completely helpless. 
In one of the most ghastly butcheries of the Middle Ages these French 
heretics—these ‘pure souls' or "true Christians/ as they liked to call 
themselves—were almost completely exterminated. For a while die 
Inquisition was busy burning as many as two thousand a day. The 
Provencal nobles^ who on the whole had sympathized with die views 
of their subjects, paid bitterly for their rashness in supporting the 
eneniles of the Church. Their lands were laid w^aste by the mer¬ 
cenaries of Simon de Monifort, and they never rerave red from this 
blow. 

The last of the troubadours died in the year 1^9^ at the court of 
Alfonso the Learned. King of Castile, who not only composed excel¬ 
lent Astronomical tables, but who elevated the Castilian dialect to that 
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literary vehicle which it has remained until our oi^Ti time. this 

last representative of a great artistic tradition feit his end approach-* 
ing he said, "‘Songs should express joy. But too much sorrow op 
presses my soul to let me sing, Alas, 1 came into this world too late." 
He w^as neither the first nor the last of the poets and musicians and 
painters who have felt that w^ay. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Gothic 

vi be^viiful fmry $to7y in an ugly wcrld. 

Gothic ahchiteotuhe wa$ the logical result of the 
search for more light and greater space. But the art of that entire 
period to which we refer as the age of the Gothic was really an effort 
to create a lovely fairy stoiry Lrt me midst of surroundings that were 
too brutal to be supported without some spiriuial means of escape. 
Our ancestors did not see it in exactly that light. Giorgio Vasari, 
the Italian architect and a painter of considemble merits expressed 
himself about it as follows: 

"'These Goths"* {all the people who dwelt across the Alps w'ere 
‘Goths* to him, or "Huns," as we would have said a few years ago)i 
"‘ these barbarians, untutored in the true classics, have evolved a style 
of their owti w^hich is a mere hodgepodge of spires and pinnacles and 
grotesque decoration and unnecessary^ details w hich are completely 
lacking in the simple beauty of the classical world."" 

So much for w liat one of the best-known pupils of Michelangelo had 
to say upon the subject. But how about ourselves ? 1 am afraid that 
we have gone much too far the other way. For there still seems to be a 
large number of people (iiscluding many architects who really ought 
to know better) w'ho associate Gothic wuth either rGligion or scholar¬ 
ship, and who tlierefore uisist that a church is not realty a churcli and 
a college is not really a college unless they be built the way Oxford 
and Cambridge were built In die fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
This, of coulee, is just as absurd as the idea that all modem dancers 
must hold their feet at an angle of ninety degrees from each other 
because that was the way the feet had been field by tliose Oriental 
dancers who had inspired the Italian ballet, which Catherine de' 
Medici introduced into France to distract her son from his sombre 
meditations upon the Massacre of St Bartholomew, 

"'Everything in its own time and in its own place"" may be a plati¬ 
tude, but not when it comes to the arts. To cover a modem library, 
built out of steel and intended to provide as much light and space m 
possible to both the books and the readers, with a stucco layer of imi¬ 
tation Gotliic until It looks like a wedding-cake is, of course, one of 
the absurdities of the age. For there is no need for us in the present 
year to erect houses and libraries with small and pointed windows ai>d 
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enortnous buttresses which buttress nothing at all ard which, like the 
esctra smokestack on some of our niodem ocean liners, are only used 
as broom-closets or dog-kennels, while the architect of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries had to build that way or not at alL Archi¬ 
tect ure* in order to be sound and pleasing, should be tlte result of 
some absolute necessity. The Gothic aichitect was given a practical 
task. He was asked to solve his problem as best he could with tile 
means at his disposal, and he did solve it brilliantly. Above all things, 
he solved it in the most practical way possible. He therefore w^as a 
first-rate craftsman^ But the architect of to-day working In the style 
of A.D, 12S7 is merely an inutator, and a bad one at that. For the 
Go tide stjde, whiclt first made itself manifest during the second half 
of the twelfth century, was a product of its time, and that time Avas 
one of the most interesting eras in all \\"esteni historj'. 

^\'hile in far-away x4sia an unknown people were laying the founda¬ 
tions for that mysterious temple of Angkor Wat (which far surpassed 
anything the Europeans had ever tried to do until then), tlie W'estem 
continent was at la.^t returning to a semblance of that law and order 
that had been the ke}Tiote of the civilization of die Roman Empire, 
The Cru.sades, the last manifestation of tliat great re.^t!essness that 
had been so diaracteristic of the period of the great migrations, w'ere 
coming to an end. Both Christians and Mohammedans !iad accepted 
a stalemate, with the advantage sUglnly on tile side of the infidels. 
The destnjcti% e energy of the Norsemen, from whose fury die people 
of the seaboard had prayed to be delivered durmg so many centuries, 
had run its normal course. Those sea ro\'ers had either been killed or 
had settled down as the highly respectable rulers of a number of 
European states, as kings of England or dukes of Sicily or of Nor¬ 
mandy or as rulers of some short-lived principality in Greece or on 
the outskirts of die Holy Land. 

Tlie Moslems w'ere no longer a menace to die safety of the main¬ 
land except along the Far Eastern frontier* w^here the Byzantines w ere 
engaged in their final struggle w ith the Turks. But what wqj? happen¬ 
ing in Constantinople in the thirteenth century w'as of absolutely no 
interest to anybody in the Western half of Europe. 

Austria (the Eastern ' Mark, as the name itself implies) had been 
founded for the special puriwse of keepitig both the Slav and the 
M ohammedan out of Central Europe. As long as V ienna w^as not threat¬ 
ened nobody cared wliat happened beyond the plains of Hungarv or 
die mountains of the Balkaiis. The fleets of the Hanseatic league 
were beginning to make the Baltic and the North Sea once more safe 
for international trade, llie mountain-passes of the Alps w'ere ^till 
carefully avoided by all good Chrisiians. But some time previous to 
the year lOOO St Bernard of Mendion liad erected a house of refuge 
on top of the pass later called after him, and so Northern and 
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^uthem Euj^pe were no longer separated from each other by an 
initospitable barrier of snowclad mountains. 

All over Europe there was the stirring of a new life. It is trae all 
Sfet 7a t beginning and that much more would be accom¬ 
plished during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But the aver- 
^ peasant at last ceased to be merely an earth animal He once more 
^anie a human being, ^d the experiences of the recent past were 
to show him that he could only hope to maintain his newly 
ShfreW *^'5' f c^peration. The twelfth century^ 

?hn^organizer of 
those associations of fellow-craftsmen which as guilds were to play 

five ccnTuSer'”"'"''* deve4nents of the 

During the twelfth centuty we witness the first reappearance of a 
tort of anchiiectore intimately associated with the civilStion of the 
city, just as the Romanesque Iiad been the product of an agricultural 
soc^ty m which the city had played practically no part 

thP r ^ ^ charming myth that the Gotliic cathedrals with 

columns had been constructed in 

Fii« Jh r Teutonic invaders of 

Europe had spent so many years of their li\'es- Tlie invaders of Me.si 

^tatnia tlirw thousaid years before, having only recently left the 
mountains of Central Asia, u ere said to have built them,se'Kxis their 
Babyloniji towers because titey had felt that one could only w’orship 

of reasoning 

larlJ piierations ago had the people of thf 

early Middle Ages construct churches with high, vaulted witidows to 
su^und themselves with the atmosphere of their ancestral forests t 
am afraid ^at die reason for this form of arehilecture w^sTmm h 
mi^e preettcaJ one. Less pMtic, but much more practical. 

lo^ay m our modem cities economic necessity fdie cost of real 
^™^^Kv«=rape^s. In the Middle Ag«sh\^asThi 
effort to combine a maximum of safety with a minimum of expense 
families of Italy live in houses that were ?mvers 

acted upon the space available for the ca^edral ^ ^ 

in wh^t \ qiiite clear 

in wha.t I told you so far., JLverv \vork of art Ic -tiiai. j' ■ 

kfcj. And hurnii 

subtle but very profound changes during the last^wo 
A. Ro,n.n.»,„. p„W. 1 j, difcl, ,„ 

Chang.. . few .impfe word., for' A. im.r .oul^rXtS 
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man is quite as much of a closed book to me as that of the cave- 
dweller. But let me try to .express it tills way: 

Tile actual world in which the fieople of the Gothic world lived w-as 
really not so very different from the world of the ninth and tenth cen¬ 
turies. Undoubtedly there was a greater degree of safety* There was 
a little more prosperity. But might still defi^ right, as it is still doing 
to-day and as it will do for a great many more centuries to come. The 
imiorance of the masses was almost as complete as in the days when 
the monasteries were the last strongholds of learning in a wilderness 
of barbarism* Epidemics continued to depopulate entire countrysides, 
and yhe belief in spooks and devils and evil spirits still dominated 
the mmds of even the most enlightened scholars. And yet there was 
a difterenoe* The troubadours and minnesingers had shown tliat there 
w'as a difTerence. A somewhat lighter touch in all matters spiritual and 
a greater gaiety in the general attitude towards life were undoubtedly 
making themselves evident in a hundred different ways. 

Ofteii when words are inadequate music will help us out. Wagner 
in his transformation scene between Acts I and H of Parsifal comes 
about as close to making me feel that dreadful weight of a mysterious 
doom that lay so hca\'ily upon the soul of the man of the Romanesque 
period as any tiling else of which I can think just now. The little tune 
plaj'cd by the sliepherd boy in the second act of TdTin/iausfr W'ould 
then represent the Gothic 'feeling. Of course, neither of these two 
compositions is in the Gregorian hiode, which would make them even 
more authentic, but play tliem both on your gramophone and I think 
that you will have a better idea of what I mean tiun if 1 tnerely 
showed you two photograph.'!, one of San Zeno at Verona, among the 
most imposing of all Romanesque churehe.'?, and one of the cathedral 
of Ciiartres, which is an excellent example of the Gothic era. 

You probably know that experts in old pictures or old fiddles do 
not let themselves be guided solely by a few' 'scientific' facts. For 
there is no reason wliy Ruysdaci should not have tried to get a Van 
Goycn sky inh> one of his landscapes or why Cuarneriu.s, enamoured 
of a prticularly fine Amati, should not for once have decided to 
imitate Ins famous predecessor. 

Tlien how do they come to their final decisions, wliich are usually 
astoni.shingly accurate ? Because they ha\e so completely worked 
themselves into a general sjiirit of the methods and manner is m.s of 
Ruysdael and Guamerius tiiat they 'fecr that this picture mu.st be 
a Ruysdael and cannot possibly be a Van Goyen, and that the fiddle 
in their hands can only liave come out of die workshop of Giuseppe 
del Gesu and not out of tliat of Nicolo Amati* 

The same holds true of all Gothic churchejs and all other buildings 
done m what we call die Gothic style, The moment the subiixt 
comes up in a handbook of ardiitecture tlie pages begin to be filled 
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With references to the ^pointed arch/ Indeed, in many European 
language^ Gothic is actually referred to as the * pointed arch style/ 
Tliis waj» partly true, for the Gotliic builders, under the infiuence of 
the Moslem builders^ got definitely away from the barrel vaults and 
the domelike vaults of the Romanesque stonemasons. They did not 
bother to imitate the domes of the Byzantine architects, and finally 
they also succeeded in working out the plans for a pointed vault which 
not only gave a much lighter* a much more airj' effect to their 
churches, but which allowed them to give a mudi greater height to 
their cathedrals. 

But in trt'biff to overcome the difficulties that faced them by the in¬ 
troduction of me poutted vault diey were merely continuing what the 
Romanesque architects had started centuries before. ITie builders of 
tl^e Romanesque period had already tried to overcome the problem 
of the heavy walls tliai were necessary to support tlieir domelike 
vaults by letting the four vital points of contact rest on pillars which 
looked like parts of the walls but which really li\ed an independent 
existence I and would have continued to support the roofs long 

after some earthquake had suddenly destroyed the w'alls proper. 

The GotJiic architects now went several steps fartlter. They began 
to think solely in tenns of pillars, and then afterwards erected their 
walls just as wo to-day first of all erect the skeleton of a steel skv- 
scraper and tlien cover this skeleton with the necessarj^ walls^ which* 
however, bear so lUtle resemblance to the original idea of a wall 
(tliat had served only one purpose—to support the roof) that we 
may start our wall-making at tlie top floor and then work our way 
downward. 

Having successfully accomplished this purpose, the Gothic archi¬ 
tects thereupon reduced the walls to something which we might call 
"window containers/ for quite often (for example, in the incredibly 
lo\ely Sajite Cha|>elle Lti Paris, built in for St Louis of France) 
it looks a-s if the walls* or what little remains of diem* were merely 
con\enient ^.vindowTrames and nothing else. 

The pillars of a Gothic church were therefore the most important 
part of the entire structure. In order to strengthen them si ill 
further die architects of the twelfth century once rnore borrowed an 
idea from their Romanesque colleagues. In the Romanesi|ue church 
tegular side aisles had been added to support die walls of the main 
structure. Tile Gothic anhite^^ts in their search for a vertical stream¬ 
line effect invenied the so-called 'flying buttress' or "puslier/ The 
flying buttress by pushing inward then relieved die supporting pillars 
from the outward thrust that was exercised by the lieavy stone roofi 
Have you ever leaned against a wall of a small wooden shed and 
heard some one say^ '"Oh* look out! The roof is coming down!'" If 
you have, dim you w^ill know how it feels to be a flying buttress. 
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Sometimes in their desire to go h^her and higher the Gothic archi¬ 
tects arranged for a double set of flying buttresses, as you may see 
in Rheims, where those double fly mg buttresses sa\'ed the building 
when it was exposed to a German bombardment during the Great 
War* Let rrie observ^e, how^ever^ that the idea, still held by a great 
many pcoplep that these unknowTi medieval architects were master- 
builders who possessed some sort of secret formula which allowed 
them to build for all time—^let me observ'c in all humility that these 
Gothic masons took very' dangerous risks^ and that bi a great many 
cases the results of their work were far from satisfactoij. 

The average Godik cathedral resembles a monstrous animal whose 
skeleton is all on the outside, \Mien something happened to that 
skeleton—the least little tiny thing—the creature collapsed. Even 
tenday the few Gothic chunSies that have survived the ravages of 
nature and gunpowder demand infinitely more attention than the less 
inspiring but much more solid structures of the Romanesque period. 
They are for ever in need of being repaired. The chronicles of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are full of accounts of the terrible 
disaster that befell such and such a country' when on All Saints* Day 
of the year or on Epiphany of the ve^r l57l during a thunder^ 
storm the whole of the choir or part of me roof came tumbling down 
upon the congregation and killed hundreds of people. 

But^ as I have said before, art should never try to be im mortal for 
nothing can hope to be immortal in a universe which itself seems 
bound to a definite time limit. \^'hile very few Gothic churches were 
ever actually finished (for either the necessary money or the necessary 
enthusiasm or both of them at the same time gave out long before 
more than half of the building had been finislied), and while even 
those* like Cologne Cathedral, that are now admired as 'perfect speci¬ 
mens of Gothic' were in reality finished duiing the last century 
{when the necessary cash was usually found by means of a cathedral 
lottery )i these buildings, at the pinnacle of tlielr gloty^ and usefulness, 
must have been a sight to make people feel that they had had a 
glimpse of heaven itself. 

I am thinking more especially of those Gothic churches in which 
the side aisles were made of equal height with the nave {the navis or 
‘ship/ the stem of the cross in a crucifonn building) and in which* 
owing to a clever trick of the original architect, one can find a 
few spots from which it looks as if all the pillars had suddenly dis¬ 
appeared. In such houses of worships batlied in the mysterious light 
that filtera through diousands of little bits of coloured glass, one 
suddenly comes face to face with a fairy story^ of such charm and 
beauty that it may well have compensated the people of that age for 
all their manifold sufferings in this most lamentable vale of tears* 

And here [ have touched upon another detail that goes towards the 
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making of a truly Gothic interior. I mean the windows, \yith the 
disappearance of so much of the regular wall space, the painter no 
longer had yards upon yards of flat surface upon which to practise 
his trade. At first this was greatly resented by the members ofliis 
craft, but ill the end it proved to be a godsend to tlie art of painting, 
f or, deprived of his familiar stone walls and forced to discover some 
other substance upon, which he could express his ideas^ the painter 
now began to play around w ith w ood and parchment and canvas, 
until finally after several centuries of highly unsatisfactory experi¬ 
mentation the inventive mind of the brotliers Van E^'ck oi Ghent 
solved the problem by mix mg their pigments with oil, a method 
which has maintained itself to this very day, ^ 

And furtliermore the painter s loss proved the glass-burner s gam. 

I am u.sing tins ancient expression for a variety of reasons. It has a 
nice sound, it telb half of the story of the process of making stained 
glass^ and it seems to carry us right back to the Middle Ages when 
all the artists who worked in steel and brass and copper and iron f and 
tiiey were then very important personages) depended so greatly for 
their success upon their furnaces. 

Technically speaking, stained glass is plam window glass that has 
been coloured either by mixing some metaliic oxide into the glass or 
more usually by burning some pigment into the surface of the glass 
itself These little pieces of coloured glass are thereupon put together 
by means of bandst of lead until they form a definite pattern or pic¬ 
ture. They therefore bear a closer resemblance to mosaics than to 
painted pictures, but they are really quite different from both of them 
in their ultimate purpose. The glass-burner must avoid arr^iging his 
colours in sucli a way that the interior of the church is filled with 
uncomiccted blotches of green and yellow and red and purple. He 
must blend his colours so skilfully that the effect is one of an agree¬ 
able diffusion, something like the atmosphere which j’ou will remem¬ 
ber from having dived into tl^e sea on a sunny day. 

In one particular way the glass-bumer had to solve a much more 
difficult problem than the painter. The windows on which he had to 
work were very narrow, and it wa.? tlierefore Impossible to bother 
about such details as perspective. This did not greatly matter during 
those many centuries when our ancestors were still as ignorant of die 
laws of perspective as the Chmese and Japanese, But later, when the 
public had learned to look at pictures from the aiiglc^of perspective, 
this gave to all stained-glass windows a certain air of primitiveness 
which was quaint rather than entirely pleasant. 

Like so many of the other * inventions of the Middle Ages, stained- 
glass window's were really of Oriental origin, but when they ^vere first 
mtroduced into Korthent Europe, that we do not know- Venice, still 
a Centre of the glass industry, scenis also to have made the first 
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stained-glass windows, and that must have happened some time 
during me tenth centiir>'. The oldest surviving pieces orstained glass 
are to be found in tlie cathedral of St Denis, near Paris, but they do 
not go farther back than the middle of the eleventh century. A sliort 
time later tliere were stained-glass windows in the church ofljc Mans, 
a Frendi town not far away from Chartres, And still a few years later 
they had reached England, where some of the oldest glass is to be 
found in the catlicdral of Canterbury. The Romans had had windows 
with paiies of milky plain green glass set in an iron trellis, but they 
never tried to develop die glaaier's art along those lines. 

The inno\'ation must have been very popular, for it spread all over 
Europe, and widi great rapidity when we remember the difficulties 
and the risks invoh ed m transporting such treasures, then worth their 
weight in silver. But of course the stalned^lass window filled a litghly 
practical purpose, and it was something for which tlie world l»ad been 
waiting for centuries. 

Glass wa.s still so rare and so expensive that the average castle and 
private house could not boast of a single glas.s window. Tile windows 
were merely holes in the avails, covered, if at all, with slatted wooden 
shutters, small panels of honi, or stretched and oiled linen. As every¬ 
body got up with the sun and went to bed w'ith the chickens, the 
partial exclusion of dayliglit did not interfere \ery seriously wiili the 
daily lives of most of tlie i^ople. In an age that knew neither 
chimneys nor forks such a trifilng inconvenience a,s a draughty .<iittlng- 
room can hardly liave been noticed. Should you be curious'to know 
how it must have felt to a person accustomed to a little more comfort, 
just spend a few hours in an unheated Italian cathedral on a cold day 
in January. 

The development of the Gothic style gave, of course, an enormous 
impetus to the glass industry, for there was a sudden demand for more 
and more glass. Some of the colours, esj^ially the very popular ruby- 
red, svere almost exorbitantly expensive and hard to get. When 
finally die Gothic architects not only filled their side Walls with 
enormous windows, but boldly removed part of the walls of the 
transepts on the eastern end of the nave to make room for a large 
round rosette of glass the workshops of the glass-burners had to work 
day and night to supply the demand, and these craftsmen experienced 
a boom which they haie never again enjoyed. 

But so did die s'tonema.sons and the wood-carvers and all the other 
artists who w'ere working on diese cathedrals. For there never has 
been such a pa.ssion for building as in those days. It was no longer 
enough for a young craftsmen to know only that W'hich he could be 
taught at borne. He must spend many years as a wandering appren¬ 
tice. Let him hear of a new architect in Cracow or in far awav 
Trondhjem and at once he must pack his bags and take Ms tools and 
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hi^ notebooks^ to wander Iditirely from Poland to Norway to 
obserxe on the way what was being done tn Prague and Leipzig and 
W’Utenberg and Liibcck and Stockholm. If he was lucky and survived 
ship^^Teck and pestilence and came safely back to liis own family he 
thereupon incorporated everything he had learned into die style tliat 
happened to be most pleading lo his fcllow-iowiismcn- As a rule he 
was quite content to lose himself in his task for the rest of his days* 
receiving the wages of a mere stonemason and not being particularly 
aware of the great service he was rendering (he cause of an. Being 
human, he wanted hi$ share of glory and immortality, but he achieved 
his ambitions in a dittcrent way from what he would have done tc^ay^ 
It went into his labours for tliat catliedral which wm the sisible 
expression of the spiritual aspirations of the entire community- After¬ 
wards, wben tlielr city grew more prosperous* and the guilds or some 
merchants" associations grew rich enougli to contemplate tise erection 
of some buildings of their own, a town liall or a weighing^house or a 
com exclLange or an assembly hall for the clodiiers or die drapers or 
the brewers, they sent the briglitest of their young men to make 
preliminary studies all over tlurope. Judging by the results* this 
system that insisted on a very long and very thorougli apprenticesnip 
was extremely effective. 

\\'hat religion alone had not been able to do the arts accomplished. 
Tliev made the people of Euroj^e intemationally^minded. Ofcoursei 
nations in our sense of the word did not yet exist- One was still the 
citizen of the village or town or countiy^ in which one happened to 
have been boni. ^^te emperor or kitig lived far away, and one might 
spend one's entire lifetime in a given spot without ever coming in 
touch with them. But even so there w^ere certain differences in the 
languages and in the dialects die people spoke and in the manners 
and customs and in the things they ate or drank, for not a wine 
drinker the very antithesis of a beer drinker ? But the common feel¬ 
ing of being engaged in a mighty task gradually overcame those 
nationalistic prejudices that are making life Ln our own days such a 
d[shearteniiig affair. Tliere arose an internationalism of the spirit 
that Europe vvas to see only once more during the latter half of the 
eighteenth ccnturj% But that time it tvas based upon a common, 
bite rest hi certain philosophical ideas, whereas during the Gothic 
period of the Middle Ages it had its roots in a common interest in 
the arts. 

And then something happened. Sometlitng very sudden and very 
unpleasant and something nobody bad been able to foresee. Mill ions 
of peojde \vere taken sick w ith a mysterious illness. Tlie leeches, who 
had really no idea what it was* called it the Black Death. As far as 
our niodem physicians have ^en able to reconstruct it from the 
vague descriptions the conteniporaiy authors, such as Boccaccio, have 
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Irft us of this 'great mortaJit3s' it was a form of the old bubonic 
plague. 'The Crusades, among many positive blessings that they had 
brought with them from the East, had also presented Europe’ with 
^rtain obscure and deadly plagues. The Black Death too seems to 
have come to Europe from Palestine or Asia Minor, or the plains of 
Tartary. Venice and Genoa felt it first and tried to stop its progress 
b3- subjecting all foreign vessels to an enforced period of isolation of 
forty days, a so-called qa<iraittai»i. But the plague bacillus laughed at 
obstacles. Soon aftei^vards it made its appearai>ce in Mar- 
seiilpj and from d^ere it s^vept over Europe* I^illing more than sixty 
million people, or one^fourth of the total population of the Europe of 
that day. If was the worst epidemic Europe had ever experienced, 
for It did not really come to an end until the end of the seventeenth 
century^ when the last of the pesthouses^ which were to be found in 
every ctty and which appear m many contemporary pictures, were 
hnally discontinued. 

^\hile the disease lasted there was no means of escape. Panic- 
stricken parents hired boats* loaded their children on board and 
sailed away from dry hid. TJie next day all of tliem were dead. The 
churches w'ere open day and nighty but there w'ere no priests to off?- 
date^ fhev too lay dead. Fear affected people's niinds. Some with- 
^'^'^I<J^rness to spend their last few days in prayer. Orher.-s^ 
like Boccaccio and his frieids in the Decamerm^ withdrew to a 
pleasant couiitrj^ house and decided to eat. drink, aitd be nierrv until 
tJteir last hour had struck. 


The painters of that period* in their gruesome dances of death, give 
eloquent evidence of the general disorganization. Whm tlie sickness 
finally began to lose some of its virulence whole regiorus remained for 
years without atiy inhabitantSp and an entire continentp Greenland, 
w'as definitely forgotten, so that several centuries later it had to be dls- 
co\'ered all over again. 

The arts sulfered, perfiaps, must of all. The feeling of utiiver.sality 
that tor a short while at least had predouiinateil iix the minds of men 
was destroy’od. The greater part of the older artists and apprentices 
had been thrown into some mass grave outside thccity walls. Ceuturv'- 
old traditions had been broken, and in an age without books the oral 
tradition was the most important of all teadiers. Slo wly the few sur¬ 
viving architects and masons and painters and sculptors went back 
p tJieir interrupted tasks. But there was an end to their mem' and 
instructive franj^ahre. One played it safe now. Tliev no Inner#., 
^red to travel. Tliey stayed at home, and froiii that moment on the 
Gomic stj'le ceased to be a unitersal European expression of the 
wili-to.create and became either dehnitely French or Swedish n. 
Austrian or German. "cuisn or 

In one otlier and very important manner did the Black Death 
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make itself evident in the artistic development of that day^ That was 
in the matter of the people's dress. Until the twelfth century tlie old 
Roman tiinic had continued to be worn all over Europe, except that 
trousers, which the Romans despised as a barbarian in%'ention, were 
added for jjreater protection against the cold. Buttons or ' pushers'— 
the same root as the %vord ^buttress*—were ornaments, but were 
never used for practical purposesp One climbed into one's g^arments 
a^ all of us were in the habit of climbini^ into our ^ihirts until some 
thirty years agOp and these garments were almost the same for both 
men and women^ for men continued to wear long cloaks that re- 
sembled skirts. 

During the craze for the vertical streamlines of the Gothic period, 
a craze that a (fee ted every department of life, and not only made 
itself evident in the pointed arches of a cathedral, but also In such 
simple household things as cups and salt-cellars, the looseness and 
flabbiness of these older garments gradually became to be regarded 
as something outdated. And since fashion dominates the lives of 
both men and women much more rigorously than lav%v their costumes 
underwent a complete change. They grew^ tighter and tighter until at 
last it was no longer possible to put on one's coat or dress by slipping 
it over one's head. It was then that buttons finally came into their 
OW71, Tliat WPS also die period when tlie coals of the men became 
shorter and shorter, so tliat from that moment on there was a definite 
difference between the sexes, you will notice in all pictures of the 
lauer half of the fourteenth centurVr 

The return of prosperity during the beginning of the God lie period 
which 1 mentioned at the beginning of this chapter permitted the 
towTisfolk to indulge at last in much richer materials than they had 
wwn for centuries. Judging by the contemporary miniatures, y ellow 
and brown were not at all popular. Grey, iivhich did not so easily show 
dirt, was die colour for tfie i>oorer classes, who even to-day in niany^ 
parts of Europe are derisively known as ' the grev ones." Persian and 
even Chinc,*ie patterns were beginning to make tlieir appearance, and 
people paid fabulous prices for the famous gold brocades of Baghdad. 

Came the Black Death. So many people suddenly died that enor¬ 
mous wealth accumulated in the hands of a few people who until 
then had hardly been able to call their shirt their OAvn, These unex¬ 
pected riches which all too often inspired the new owners to make 
themselves as conspicuous as possible Jed to an outbreak of a number 
of fashionable follies which gave the entire latter half of the Middle 
Ages that strange air of a perpetual masquerade w^hich is so fascina¬ 
ting a part of all the paintings of that time. After everything pos¬ 
sible liad been trie<i to gi^e the goAvus and the headgear of the 
women and the dresses of the men as exaggerated a shape as po^sible^ 
there followed a number of years wlien both hose and coats were 
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green on one stde of the body and red on die other, or vvere given 
$ome other strange combination of colours, such as is still worn by the 
Swiss Guards of the Pope. 

After sleeves that trailed and fluttered tiseir exaggeratetl length to 
the embarrassment of the wearer and his friends, shoes, the last part 
of the costume that had escaped, were taken in hand. These shoes 
grew longer and longer until finally it became necessary to fasten the 
tips to the wearer's knees m order that he might be able to walk at 
all. Waists became tight, hats became fantastic, trunk^ltose became 
slightly indecorous. Priest and bishop loudly fulminated against these 
follies, as tcntlay they fulminate against shorts and backless bathing 
suits. But, alas^ against the fashions e%en the Pope himself proved 
to be powerless, and it was oidy vvhen reason reappeared during the 
days of the Renaissance that there was an end to these exccs^s. 

But w]tat has not dlsappeared—indeed, wiiat you can still see if 
you go to France, to Belgium, or to Holland—is tl^at strange arx:hi- 
teetural exaggeration which we know as the Flamboyant Gothic $tyle. 
Once a certain craze becomes popular there is notliing you can do 
about it. It is easier to stop an epidemic than a new fashion, A few 
years ago our motor-car n^anufacturers, in order to get tlw? natives 
interestetl in a now idea, and to make the owner of last year‘a car look 
a little rlditulous, Invented that most uncomfortable of ail modern 
instruments of torture, the streamlined car, which you are forced to 
enter en^uching snakelike on your belly. The streamline may have 
offered certain practical advantages to tlic man who flies an aeroplane 
because it allow's him to go perhaps two hundred miles an hour 
Instead of merely one hundred and ninety. But the average car 
moving perhaps at a pace of thirty miles an hour hardly needed that 
exaggerated outline. But the new' streamlined car was a success. We 
still have it with us. Smee titen we lia^e had streamlined iceboxes^ 
streamlLned forks and spoons^ streamlined typewTiters and dicta¬ 
phones, streamlined radios. Newborn babies are about the only things 
that have not yet followed suit, but they get their dally airing in 
streamlined perambulators. This Is the age of the streamline, and 
therefore streamlined we shall be until some clever fellow Invents 
something new that is triangular or octagonal. 

In the .same way, once the people of the Middle Ages started out 
to go in for exaggeration.^ tl^ cy had to pull everything out of shape 
until It had become a caricature of iLs former self. Already during 
the beginning of the fourteenth century (and even a few years before) 
we notice a tendency to tnagnify and stress certain details of Gothic 
ornament until these details threaten to become more important than 
the basic outlined of the building of which they happened to be a 
subordinate part^ You can observe this change in the cathedrals of 
Amiens and Houen, in parts of tlie cathedral of Chartres, and in the 
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weli-knowr:t church of Mont-Saini-Michel, which have assumed the 
* flamelike qualities" that ultimately gave the new style its name^die 
Flamboyant, or flamclike, Gothic. 

Civic buildings and castles were less often erected in the Flamboy¬ 
ant stylo because the Invention of gunpowder and the introduction 
of heavy artillery had introduced a new peril which the contemporary 
architects did not dare to overlook. But the Flam boy ait t style entered 
into every detail of tlie builder's art because it was entirely in keeping 
with tliat strange and unreal atdtude tow'ards life that had follovved 
hi the wake of the Black Death* It therefore satisfied die aesthetic 
needs of a people who for almost eight centuries had been completely 
satisfied witli the simple and straightforward lines c^f the Uomanesque 
and the early Gothic. 

The Church authorities might, 1 suppose, have done something to 
di^urage the new style had they seriously disapproved of it. But 
the Church as a social and spiritual organization has alwaya been part 
of life and most w^isely has refrained from keeping itself aloof from 
the everyday existence of the average mair And so no edicts were 
Issued that interfered with those crazy quills of stone and mortar. 
F"or almost tw^o entire centuries Flaniboyani towers continued to rear 
tl^cir grotesque pinnacles towards the high heavens^ Then the craze 
spent itself. Tlie pretty fairy story gave way to a grim tale of reality. 
Tlie Gothic style no longer fulfill^ a practical purpose. And since all 
art, in order to fiourish* must be a material or spiritual expression of 
a concrete need, Gotliic no longer had any reastm for being* 

\%'hen that happens to an individual the individual dies. When 
that happens to a certain specific sty le it does exactly the same thing. 

W'e still find a few^ Gothic churches built after the manner of the 
fifteenth century'. But they become rarer and rarer. Finally diey 
disappeared altogether. A new' generation with new ideas and new 
ideals began to wonder why tliey had ever been built at ail. 


CHAPTER XVII 


The End of the Gothic Period 

Tht ^mancipaticn of tht artist and th^ of ji™ 

techniques within the feid of the pictorint and audible arts. 

T JiE ART of the first six hundred years of the Middle Ag^es 
was an anonymous art. The architects built ai^onymously. The 
painters a;nd sculptors and ininiature-rnakers never bothered to sign 
their workSn It is difficuU to imagine such a state of affairs in our age 
of exaggerated publicity, when we build vast and oomplicatcd reputa¬ 
tions around a natne^ atid when it someilmes looks as if painters begin 
by siming tlieir canvases and then add the picture later as a sort of 
afterthought* 

To-day the main purpose in the life of ever>^ cub reporter is to get 
his stuff signed^ though it may only be the story of a dog-fight or a 
speech by a candidate for tlie towTi council. But the men responsible 
for the Nibrlungenltedf the C/tan son de Roland^ or the Eddas remain 
nameless, 

[n the first place* few of these men had a surname of tlieir own. 
Even in Chaucer^s day it was not the custom for die common people 
to be known otherwise thait as George of tlie Green or Jack of the 
Hill- In the second place, om^ tlieir apprenticeship had come to an 
end mo$t of these artists hardly siirrcd froiii the city or the monastery 
in which they were employed ^ and everybody there and for mile^ 
around knew^ all about them and about their work. In the third place^ 
life was simple^ and tliose good craftsmen had no fancy notions about 
their own place in society. ITiey knew their jobs. They realized that 
they knew their jobs, and they were decently proud of the fact. But in 
the days of the guilds everybody had to be a good craftsman if he ever 
hoped to qualify as a full-fledged Master, It probably never entered 
Into their muKis tliat anybody a thousand years hence w^ould bother to 
go through all the volumes of the receipted city bills of the cadiedral 
of Rheims in the Iiope that somewhere he would find some such 
items as ^'paid to Master Godewiiius, tliree shillings, tw^o pence for 
his statue of St Fiacre over the central entrance to Notre Dame." 
And furthermore and finally^ these artists were still very greatly re¬ 
stricted in the ways they could give expression to their artistic im¬ 
pulses. The medieval w'orld needed many architects and stonemasons, 
a few sculptors and painters* and a certain number of gDlclsmith;$ and 
jew^ellers. But times dianged* and one of the most interesting results 
of this change of the times was that die artist began to lose his 
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anonymity and became an mdiviclual with ideas and idiosyncrasies 
and a style and a name of his own. When that happened can 
speak of the end of tlie Gothic pericxi. 

I mentioned in the last chapter how the vertical streamlining of 
the Gothic churches and the introduction of die pointed vault 
reduced the amount of wall-space available for the fresco painter. 
Especially Ln Northern Europe, where in the winter the days are grey 
and sombre^ it w as necessary to make the windows very large. As a 
result die nordiemers were forced to devise some new medium with 
w^hich to paint on wooden tablets long before the need of such a 
method was felt in Italy. It w'as Flanders and not Italy which gave 
the world the invention of painting with oil. 

We know that Avhen Monsieur Daguerre invented a way of cap¬ 
turing Grandpa's stem looks on a sensitive plate and of holding it 
there for all time the old perambulating portrait-painters thereupon 
either starv”ed to death or became professional photographers; which 
may w ell account for the superior quality of most of tliese early like¬ 
nesses. In the same W'aj% when soon after the discovery of oil-painting 
it w^as found that a painting representing a statue \v^$ much cheaper 
than the statue itself could ever hope to be* the sculptor lost out, but 
the pa utter got a great many new orders. 

Iloweverp the painter also had certain troubles of his owti. For he 
could only tvork very slowly and for a veiy restricted market. Once 
his picture w'as finished it could be hung in the local church and the 
neighbours could come and look at it, but that iivas as far as its 
influence would go^ There was no vc'^y in which the scene he had 
depicted could be made to reach a larger number of people. 

Now among tlie strange baggage which the Crusaders had brought 
home with them from die Orient there were a few' esiotic-looking 
Woodcuts^ undoubtedly of Chinese origin» for the Chinese w'ere 
making verj' beautiful woodcuts as early as the seventh century. 
Chinese w^oodculs reached Europe by other methods also. It was 
probably the sight of one of them which, late in the fourteenth 
century^ gave Master Coster of Haarlem in Holland the idea of 
making tabular impressions witJi wood-blocks on paper. One of the 
first uses to which the invention w as put was purely frivolous—it was 
to print plaving-cards. These began to circulate in Europe towards the 
year 1373 , and tliough they were prohibited by many bishops and 
princes they became so common that it was inevitable that the method 
of tlieir production should suggest to more than one lively mind the 
possibility of applying that medtod to orlier ends. 

It followed that if one could reproduce pictures of kings and queens 
and mere knaves by cutting their likeness into a piece of wood one 
could also cut the ^enes from tlie lives of the saints into a piece of 
wood* Then all one needed was a little ink and a press to offer these 
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pictures to tVie public at a frattion of what it would have cost to paint 
one single picture, I am not giving you definite facts, for we have 
none. But there is very little mystery about the way such things have 
always happened. 

One of these early woodcuts may well have fallen into the hands of 
a German jeweller who was accustomed to engrave lines into his gold 
or silver for the purpose of adding a few adornments to the flat sur¬ 
face* It was c|uite natural that such a man must have thought of the 
possibilities of substituting copper for the much more perishable wood 
and then of printing the pictures from the copper plate. Very likely 
his first experiment was a failure, but others carried on where he left 
off. About a century after the Van Eycks had given tlie world their 
new method of painting witli oil we begin to find early samples of 
copper engravings, and from that time on the painter had to reckon 
very seriously with die competition of the engravers, both in wood 
and in copper. 

Soon anotlier group of artists began to feel the competition of this 
new process of reproduction* The woodcutters were not contented 
with depicting the lives of the saints. For die benefit of the few who 
could read they had also added a few lines of text which explained 
the pictures. If one could engrave the whole series of letters one could 
also print letters individually. That must have been the line of reason¬ 
ing of Johannes Gutenberg when in 14S8 or diereabouts he began to 
print circulars from something he called 'movable type’—mdividtial 
letters that could be placed together in any sequence that might be 
desired. A nohic invention and of immense benefit to authors and 
printers, but one wliich spelled ruin to the artists who for centuries 
bad .supplied die niarket with their manuscript volumes and their 
beautifully illuminated stories of the Scriptures, and who after the 
fifteenth century' di.sappear completely from view* 

All through the Romanesque period, all during the early Middle 
Ages f vaguely speaking. From the year lOo until the year laoo), the 
arttst liad depended for 111.1 living upon tlie goodwill of the abbot and 
tiie sejuire. He had had no private patrons, for there had not been any. 
When commerce and trade return^ to Western Europe, when money 
once more began to make its appearance as a means of exchange, 
wealth was at last diverted from the nobleman and the high clerical 
officials and began to flow into the pockets of the man of business* 

The first thing one usually does when one gets a little extra cash is 
to buy a house. The people of tlie early Middle Ages also lived in 
houses, but thev were of the simplest kind. The furniture was such 
M one vvould have found in the wooden cabin in which Abraham 
u first years of his career. The house of the second 

half m the Middle Ages was a tremendous improvement upon the 
novel of the Romanesque period. There were tables in it and benches, 
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and occasionally even chairs and certain other luxuries for the benefit 
of the older petjple, and all sorts of chests and cupboards to store away 
tlie spare slieeis and die rich apparel which was worn on festive 
occasions. CJiimneys were also being constructed in many of the 
new'cr houses, and candles tvere now well witliin tlie reach of the 
average ntan^ so that he was no longer forced to go to bed as soon as 
die sun had set. Furthennore, gla$s whiduw-panes were novv being 
turned out for coniiiion use, and so it w as possible to spend a pleasant 
evening in one's own parlour without catdiing one's death of cold. 

It is ratlier dull to look at plain wooden avails, Xow^ that pictures no 
longer had to be painted on vvet plasterp but could be smeared upon 
small pieces of wood or stretclied canvas^ it was possible to decorate 
the inieriors of houses with painted panels. And behold our painter, 
transfonued from a merely anonymous worker in the vineyard of 
the Lord iino a highly respected member of society* wliose serv^iees 
were eagerly sought after by die rich in their desire to compete with 
each other in die splendour of tlieir mansions? 

AikI now sdil other fields of activity are opened to him. For once 
more he is allowed to paint portraits. 11 3C Roinajis and Greeks had 
painted pictures of living fieople and had made bus is of thenip but 
die Church iiad gready disapproved of this lieathenlsh custom. In¬ 
deed, in 787 die Second Council of Nica?a, die one that definitely 
revived the veneration of holy images (and put an end to the images 
destroying tendencies of tJie Eastern half of the Cl lurch), had laid 
down the la\v that the '"conceptions of pictures should not be the 
invent ton of the artist, bui should be governed by the rules of 
tradition and of the Church/'' 

In tliose circumstajsces ii was a brave soul who would have under- 
takeri to paint the portrait of a private citizen. But now many of 
these private citizens were as rich as the princes of tlie Clmnlij 
and money then, as now, meant power, and power meant freedom 
and independence, acid so one could atfbrd to take a risk. In Italy it 
was Giotto who took that risk when he asked Iiis own friends to pose 
for the pictures of the bystanders in his lovely series of scenes from 
the life of St Francis in the upper church of St Francis at Assisi. One 
step quietly led to tlie next. W ith a return of the old prosperity and 
a growing disregard for mere trad 1 1 ion the private por train gradually 
grew in popularity ur.til the new Van Eyck invejiilon* combined with 
the economic independciK'e of a nevv class of people (tlie business- 
men), gave birth to sometliing tlie world had not seen for almost a 
tliousaiid years—portraics tliat had noct^nnection with religion. Fresco 
portraits there had already been in Italy, as witness the equestrian 
picture of the Englisli ad% enturer Sir John Hawk wood In Florence, 
but, speaking generally, it may be said that it was the introduction of 
oil-painting whidi simulated the portrait-painter^s trade. 
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And since it made a p&rtrait much more interesting to give it a 
little background of hills and rivers ^nd lakes and houses^ as already 
had been done in a few sacred pictures, the artists ^gan to add a 
fitting piece of landscape, such as his patron^s favourite garden or a 
view of his country house. These landscapes found great favour in the 
eves of a people wlio were once more begimi'mg to love colours. The 
day was to come when an enterprising patron w^ould order a land- 
stape without any saint or portrait. 

Meanwhile, especially in those nortliem countries where the 
lugubrious and damp climate forced people to spend most of their 
time within die four walls of their otvn home, the rooms were rapidly 
acquiring a much greater degree of cosiness. One was now rich enough 
to drink from a mazerbowl of polished wood rimmed w ith silver^ to 
eat off finely chased pewter, to wash one's liands in rosew ater poured 
from a silver^gilt ewer. Tablecloths appeared^ of damask linen, em¬ 
broidered velvet, or Oriental silk. Mirrors and maps hung on walls. 
People liked to see themselves depicted in their fanullar surroundings. 
Amolfini, in the famous Van Eyck picturCp has with him not only his 
wife and his pet dog, but liis %vooden clogs, his convex mirror, and his 
four-post bed. A little later merchants would be painted surrounded 
by account-books and ink-homs arwl holding bills of exchange. Later 
still the patron began to ask for what caine to be called "stili life"— 
jars and bowds, fruit and vegetables, glassware and silverware, and— 
in which instance the ‘life" was very "still* indeed—dead pheasants 
and hares and fish. Flower-pieces soon followedi and lovely they were. 

Have I made the story a iitile too simpler 1 doubt it. 1 have too 
often seen w-ith my own eyes how such stlil-Ufe pictures come about. 
For one tiling, they saved die average painter the trouble of going 
out to find iiiniself a model His wife most likely was going to liave 
fish for d'mnet, any way- Why not drag the old easel Into the kitchen 
and paint these dead fisli vvhile the wife was getting the vegetables 
ready ? And to make the picture more amusing you could aivvays add 
a lute or a violin. It is true that lutes and violins had nothing to do 
w ith fisli, but they added a nice splotch of brown to the wliite-bluish 
foreground of the fish. 

Best of all, such pictures found ready buyers among a class of people 
who a short while before would never have dreamed of wasting their 
money on art. They might be low-^brow^s, but they knew^ what il^ey 
llked^ and that dead fish reminded them of the kitchen in tlieir 
mother"s house. And so tliey bought it and hung it in dieir ow-ji 
living-room and were very proud of their new acquisition. 

What about die pride of the artist I God forbid! He also had his 
rent to pay^ and the money of the low-brow's was just as good as that 
of the ab^t or the baron in liis old castle. At first, tlierefore, the 
economic changes that took place during the middle of the Middle 
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irhfn ariisi tirazt^ ji rapid skfkh fie does not bother 
aboui the scientific ^spectire of his landscape. He sort 
' feels' how it should took. 



As a rule he is right, and the resut^s are as they 

should bCt but it takes years of constant practice to £e 
aide to make perspective an unconscious part of your artistic 
perceptioTis. 

Ages (and before the aristocratic taste of the last three centuries had 
been completely destroyed by that of the new patrons) were of 
mediate benefit Us the painters who now at last were able to function 
as independent members of society. They shared their good fate with 
another class of citizens who until then had led very obscure lives, 
i refer to the musicians. 

Music had been a very popular form of entertainment among Uie 
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Grttks, but the triutnphant Christian Church had disapproved 

of it and had tried to suppress it ami had only allowed such siiigin? 
as fitted into those religious services where the whole of tlie com- 
muiiily had come together to render praise unto tlie Almig;htv- This 
proved impossible. Singing, being as natural to man as breathing or 
laughing, could never be completely suppressed. It was therefore led 
into a different channel. It was made part of tJie regular religious 
services. 

Now the earliest Cliristian communities, as was quite natural, were 
mostly eompt>sed of Jewish converts, and they carried a great many of 
their ancient Jewish customs and ceremonies over into tlie newer form 

ancient customs was the habit of reciting 
the Psahns of David in cliat strange singsong fashion still practised by 
the JG'N ish caritorS| wborn ytju ooca^jona^lly h&sj* on our ctnicert plat¬ 
forms. In the synagogue the priest used to read or sing (for their read¬ 
ing was really a torrn of nionotonoua singing) a few lines of the 
Psalms and tlte congregation would tlicreupon respond in ihe same 
W'gy, Die Christiati-s in their earliest public gatherings followed this 
example^ But soon: afterwards tliey W'ere compelled to divide the con- 
gregation into two groups who responded to each otlier in an anti- 
phonal w'av. tor that w^a.'s the easiest way to teach tlie more recent 
converts those parts ot the sen.ice with whicJi they had not yet be^ 
come familiar. 

Gradually^ however, the Church lost Its original democratic, one 
might even call it communistic^ character- Surrounded on all sides 
by a host of enemies^ the Churdi could not possibly hope lo survive 
unless it vvere a strictly disciplined organistation. Tlie clergy therefore 
got farther and farther removed from the congregation^ just as the 
officers of a ship, as a matter of dire necossit}', must form a class apart 
far rernoved from the common sailors. The clergy then took over tliat 
part of the anti phonal singing which until recently one half of the 
audience had done, and the audtciKe responded to the chanting of 
the officiating priest, as is done this very day in many Protestant 
churches. 

In order to emphasize the exalted position of the clet^y still fur¬ 
ther, their appearance before the altar was also emphasized by special 
hymns. It proved, however, a risky business to let tbh very solemn 
moment depend entirely upon the welJ-meanifig but often rather in¬ 
experienced efforts of an audience of amateur singers. And so very 
gradually it became tlie custom to choose the best singers from amons 
the worshippers and to unite them into a regular clioir which e:rouped 
Itself around the altar and led the singing. From there on it was onJv 
a Step to exclude the congregation itself completely from die actual 
singing and have the responses sung exclusively by the priest and the 
ofncial choir* 
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they sang and how they sang hi these early Christian churches 
we do not know. But it is to"be feared that every organization ar¬ 
ranged this part of tlie service very much as it pleased. Hence certain 
efforts made late in the fourth century by St Ambrose, the famous 
bishop of Milan, to bring a little order into'this most regrettable chaos 
of cacophonous sound. Ever since that time Milan has been a centre 
of this form of Ambrosian clunt. 

Two centuries later, however, under the influence of a large num¬ 
ber of local choirmasters, there was agaut such a lack of unity in the 
seiw'ices of the Church that under Pope Gregory the Great a definite 
form of music was prescribed for use in all churches. Modem criticism 
has thrown considerable doubt upon die claim that CGregory was ac¬ 
tually the founder of tins new form of music. But the name ‘ Grego¬ 
rian *diaiit' for this particular form of plain song or plain chant has 
been so generally accepted and has been used for such a long time that 
we had better not waste any time in vague speculations about the 
person responsible for this far-reaching reform. 

As for the reform itself, it was of the highest importance for all fur¬ 
ther musical development. This Gregorian style of singing you can 
still hear e\'erv dav in the churches of our Catholic neighbours. You 
will sometimes like it, and upon occasions it will strike you as rather 
monotonous, but at all times it is impressive, and it is exactly what the 
name implies — a plain chant—a son of musical declamation, rather 
than singing in our modem sense of the word. There are between 
twenty-nve hundred and four tiiousand melodies in the Gregorian 
modes, A few probably go back to the days wdien the Jews in exile 
founded an independent synagogue of tlieir own in Baghdad. The 
vast majority date back to the seventh and eightli centuries, and a very 

few are modem. , ,. 

The great difficulty when it comes to deciphering the older ones is 
the lack of any definite form of notation, ITie melody was either in¬ 
dicated by means of letters —b c d r/g—or by means of so-called 
'neumes ' which is a Greek word for ' breatli,' and which suggests (as 
is still done in some very rustic Protestant dturches) that every note 
took a man's full breath. 

These' neunies,' a sort of musical shorthand, sverc then written over 
the words that were to be sung. But as every choirmaster of any im¬ 
portance had his own system of shorthand, or neumes, tliey do not 
really make our task of deciphering such old manuscripts any easier. 
In short, notwithstanding the serious efforts of Ambrose and Gregory 
to make all Christian churches stick to one method of smging, chaos 
once more threatened to engulf medieval music until an honest and 
simple music teacher by the name of Guido, a native of tlie towri of 
Areeio in Tuscany (also the birthplace of our friend Vasan, who had 
his own peculiar ideas about the beauties of Gotliic), hit upon tite 
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brilliant idea of placing his notes upon four parallel lines, to which we 
have since added a fiftli one, and which iie called a ladder, or scale. 
Those notes liiglier on tlie scale or ladder were to be sung in a higher 
tone of voice than those lower on the ladder, Tlien, at last, as soon 
as one knew the heiglit at which the first n.ote w-as to be sung (you 
have lieard an orchestra imte ail its instniinents according to the A of 
the oboe), Ute rest followed automaticallv, and the same tune would 
be sung at the same pitch in every church. 

Tlie next de\ elopment was the introduction of polyphony, which 
was tite opposite of nionopliony or monody, V\'hereas monophony and 
monody ineaiir a melody for a single voice, polyphony meant a piece 
of music arranged for several voices. But Gregorian music, being 
bourid to certain hard and fast rules, could not indulge in verj' much 
freedom. Whether sung by one single voice or a combination of 
parallel-running voices it remained reallv a sort of melodious declaim¬ 
ing. [fever liarmony entered into this sort of singing it did so entirely 
by aociilcntj for harmony^ as v^e now kntj%v it, did not come into 
general use until after ilie de^th of Bachp who still was a writer of 
fKdyphonic music, 

Dufuig ^11 tliese centuric.s it is periectly possible that the country 
people liad developed a few tunes of their o\vi\ but if they did so theV 
nave been lost, and we know nothing about then^* \^'hatevc^ new 
devejupTnents took place, ,';ucli as 'strict organon^ and "free organon* 
and 'couiiterp€>int/ for instartve (the musk books of tliat lime are 
full of siitli expressinns), they only benefited the Church and did not 
at first sfireaJ among the masse-s. 

Instrumental music liad liardly got bc^'ond the stage when the harp 
would go from hand to Imnd after supj^er. When the King of France 
in the latter half of the eighth century decided to introduce the 
Gregorian way of singing among his Frank is li subjects, and thought it 
would be hofjeless to do so unless he bad some mstrument which w ould 
enable the poor peasants and serfs to follow die tune* be had to send 
a special eiiibassy all the way to Constantinople to ask the Byzantine 
Emperor to let him have one. He got his organ, and it caused more 
excitement tlian the arrival of the first church bell in Moscow several 
hundred years later—diat famous church bell which caused die sirnDle 
Muscovites to attack it as the "voice of the Devil' and throw it into 
the rL^ er. 

After a ver^- long struggle the organ was finally tolerated, for the 
Lhurch authontits recognized its value as a ma.ss instrument fas 
do the managers of our big t inemas), but other forms of instil- 
menial music were out of die question. And these conditions would 
hat e continued if it Iiad not been fcjr the influeme of our old friends 
me Provenyal troubadours and the German minnesingers, 

W'e know tliat die local Provengal poetry, long before the trouba- 
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dours had tal^en it up a5 a .serious art form, had already cca,sed to be a 
matter of mere metre (as i.arin poetr}' had t^cen.) and was being writ¬ 
ten according to the principle of aaerit. Such poein- lent iiritl lends 
itself easily, one could sav almost auTomaticall}', to a musical form of 
interpreTadon. "Mine eyes have sf.kn the oLotiV of the comikg of 
the L^ro/" Head this line tliree times in succession and you will begin 
to sing It, 

W'e are accustomed lo tliis foTn of poeti^^ as most of our verse 
nowadays is wriuen tliat way. But to the world which had ne\er 
heard anything but the monotonous droning of the voices of their 
Gregorian choir iliis w as something as new and tjuite as refreshing as 
s3"iicopated niuj^ic was to us thirty years ago. 

Novelty is apt to make for popubrihv and it soon became evident 
that those troubadours were the most sw^^essful who were also most 
spontaneous in their way of delivery- Hence they did a lot of exEem- 
porizing, the sort of exieEnp(sri/-ing you can watcli die mhinesijigera 
do in the second act of Tiinnhauser. They would come together at 
some castle and then tliey w'ould be given a subjec't — any subject'— 
around which diey were expected to iniprovise a poem wliidi they 
w^ould sing then aiid there and without any preliminary reliear,‘^als. 

During many subset]went centuries this was to remain the favtuEriie 
indoor sport of all musicians. Bach's great inipren isation on a theme 
giveii him by Frederick ilie Great wticn his Xlajesty had invited him 
to come to Berlin and try out his collev'tlon of keyb anJ instruments 
Is still well rememl>ered^ Aikl as late as the days of Mozart and 
Beethoven die great composers loved lo indulge in thin's very amusing 
but quite diHtcglt pastime. If I am not mistaken, tJie most renowned 
of all virtuosi the great FranzJdszt, found great dellglit in ittipruvising 
on a theme that was surtg for him by' one of the members of his 
audience. 

Now that we have come to take our music, indeed all our aris,^ so 
verv^ very seriously—almost sadly—we don't go in for that sort of 
tiling any more. Beslde.s, it is very dihicult, and although we are all 
very great artists we are no longer perhaps as many-sided a,'? the simple 
craftsmen of those lotig-ago days. But the next point 1 inu.st di,^cuss is 
this: when exactly did die accomparusts—the menials with dieir little 
harps or fiddles—come Into their own and cease to be mere accon>- 
panist-s and become SpiflttuU^ and when did diey first of all combine 
into a regular orchestra ? 

The handbooks of music^ depending for their conclu-'sions entirely 
upon written evidence, fail to tell us, for of course there was no writ¬ 
ten evidence, a,s everj^body took such playing for granted and did not 
botlier to write the tunes down fur future use. t have an idea how this 
came about. 1 offer It as a suggestion, though 1 know that 1 may be 
wrongs 
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In my younger days, while 1 was studying \n Munich^ I used to 
play a lot with the so-called ScArammelspifierf a small orchestra com¬ 
posed of a fiddle or two^ a guitar, and perhaps an accordion. Almost 
any instrument could be added ad iib.^ a flute or a clarinet or a tuba. 
Now when the regular performance was over* and the guests had had 
their fill of beer and dancings we used to indulge in the strangest 
forms of music, anything from the highest forms of superclassical to 
the latest popular air. Those were grand and glorious evenings, and 
vye used to play until all hours of the morning. Even to-day we some¬ 
times have gr^id musical orgies of that sort here in die house in 
w'hidi^ I am writing this^ though I am afraid to gi^e die names of the 
participants. It might hurt their reputations if the public knew that 
quite a number of their most highly respected solists can go com¬ 
pletely crazy* turning TAc lifg' Had into a Bach fugue and a 
Beethoven symphony into 

quite sure that when these hired men^ these 'menials' 
of the troubadours and minnesingerSp were off duty and were drtrik- 
ing their sour l^er in the mean tavern in vvhidt they had been lodged 
overnight* or iti the kitchens of the castles in w^hich their noble 
masters were partaking of a tcrv-course banquet, 1 feel quite sure that 
U was then that orchestral music almost unconsciously came into 
being. Passers-by must have heard these merry tunes. Tliey must have 
struck them as something fine for a wedding or some other feast. And, 
hopeiully anticipating a feiv extra sliitlings^ 1 am sure that tliese differ¬ 
ent instnimentalists were only too willing to oblige. Of course, they 
have left us tio written music. In die first place> 1 doubt whether they 
could write their letters, let alone their notes. But in the second place, 
diey had no need of a written score, lliey were craftsmen who had 
seized many years of a very difficult apprenticeship. Why bother 
about writing the stuff'down? 

And, of course* the richer the burghers grew and die more they 
could spend on their own sort of plebeian entertainments the more 
these hddlers and lute-players and flute-players and drummers w'ere in 
demand. And when tlie minnesingers were finally replaced by the 
much more democratic (if infinitely less capable) MeHtn-nng^, the 
SpielteuU too benefited by this change. 

For the guild of die Miistfrsingfr was an import^t part of the 
social life of the cities of the jMiddle Ages. Almost as impnant as 
diat of the jewellers or the butchers and bakers. Anti the Church was 
careful not to interfere too drastically w ith such powerful organizations* 
In this way, undp the protretioii of tJie Mebtersinga-, the pipers and 
harpists and flutists and string scrapers finally smuggled themselves 
into a community wluih until tlicn tiad regarded them merelv as 
mouniebariks and disreputable characters against wliom one closed 
one's doors for fear of losing one’s spoons and knit es and daughters. 
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And so out of this strange mixture of troubadours and minne^ 
singers and jugglers and minstrels and irotates tliere arose the 
instrumental musician, tl'ie ancestor of our modem virtuosi. Some of 
them will hardly appreciate this little genealogy 1 have constructed 
for their benefit. Will Harold Bauer forgive me if I tlierefore repeat 
what he once told me ? 

'■After all/* he said^ "what are we but a sort of $pielma?^n} We 
play our little piece. If w^e please our public they throw us a handful 
of Annies. We gratefully gather them together, pick up our rnsmi- 
ments, and go on to the next county fair." 

To which the artists of the Middle Ages, who had at last emei^ed 
from their complete obscurity and anonymity would chant a pious 
amen, a polvphonous amen, accompanied by chords on their theorbos, 
their rebecs* their vlelles, their sackbuts, bombards, and doodlesacks. 


CHAPTER XVtIl 


The Spirit of the Renaissance 

The antique -jutrU ivaka from its hng slumber, ajsd aew-old 
iJeas begin to tpreaJ over Europe. 

The word renaissance' goes back to the sixteenth cen- 
^^P^rior person, proud of what his own generation had 
^omphshed, and thoroughly contemptuous of wiiat had been done 
during the [wriod that separated tlte new civilisation from the old, 
dismissed that stretch of a thousand years that lay between 
the two as a sort of Middle Ages, a period of hibernation for the 
human mind. ^ After that interv'al had come to an end there was a 
regular rinascime/ito —a 'rebirth of the spirit of man,' as people will 
remark tin such occasions when they feel that they are watching the 
coming of a new dawn, about once every two hundred years, [ am 
afraid, iiowever, that tliis rebirth of the soul would never have got 
anyw'here at all without a previous rebirth of the purse. 

That purse which had shrunk to almost invisible proportions during 
the early Middle Ages was beginning to siinw signs of a slight bulge, 
and gold in the purse svill do strange things to a man s soul In 
addition to the gold there now were certain little pieces of paper, 
Thev were connecetd with a mysterious new invention called credit 
Sitch scraps of paper, attesting a man’s credit, were even more power¬ 
ful than ducats. 

There was a great stirring of independence among large groups of 
people who until tlien had lived only by ttie grace of their spiritual 
and worldly masters. Liberty was in the air, but nowhere did it fill 
men s lungs with ,such a feeling of pride and independence as behind 
the sheltering walls of some strongly fortified city. 

And when you ask me what caused the Renaissance I shall feel 
compelled to an,swer- the Renais-sance was the result of the triumph 
of commerce (by mesms of money atid credit) over the earlier medi- 
eval method of trading by barter. Other factors were at work of 
course. The effects of tlie fall tif Constantinople, with the subsequent 
dispersal of Greek-speaking scholars over Western Europe, are often 
mentioned in this regard, though this particular factor has been 
rather ovcr-siressed by some historians. A revived interest in the 
antique world, in the an and tlte literature of Greece and Rome was 
m the air as die fifteendt century drew to its close. ' 

But whatever the odter contributory causes, there never would 
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have been any rejiaumnce ivithout the rapid increase in prosperity 
(and therefore in polincal and social prestige) of the middle classes. 
After tliey had definitely arrived and become the rulers of their city 
they rather liked to forget ihat episode during which tliey had ceased 
to be pedlars and had become regular nierchajits. And iherip when 
they presented their fcllow-tov%7isnien with a new^ hospital or a new 
churcli, these were evidem es of iheir desire for learning* tlieir respect 
for true scholarship, tlieir love for beauty. All of w^hich was very 
fine and undoubtedly trtie» but unforiunately the man who is econo^ 
mically dependent has little dmnee to practise iuch virtues as loving 
beauty or respecting scholarship. The breadline is not wetcoine in the 
museum or in the goldsmith's shop. Tliese lo\^ers of beauty and 
respecters of scholarship had first of all to acquire sufficient power 
to snap their fingers at everybody else and to do as they pleased. They 
spent the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries organizing tliat power. 
They spent the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries enjoying it. That 
period of enjoyment was therefore called tlie Renaissance. 

The Renaissance begari in Italy, partly because Italy was the first 
country to be touched by the ne\v prosperity, and partly because it 
w-as in Italy that the learned refugees from Constantinople formed 
their first asylum. It tliereupon made its way to the rest of Europe* 
closely folknving the different trade routes. And the way in which it 
usually made itself first of all manifest was by art outbreak of a 
widespread interest in architecture. 

It is irnp[)ssible to define the Renaissance st}le of architecture as 
yon can define and classify the flowers or the birds according to 
certain definite sets of rules—so many petals atid so many stamens 
and all the rest of It. For arriiitei ture+ which is that forin of art in 
which the soul of a people best expresses itself, bears a dose 
resemblance to our Trees. Trees are aU^ays the most conspicuous part 
of any landscape, but when you begin to transplant t}]em into a 
different soil all sorts of strange things may happen to them. Unless 
they are most carefully cultivated bv a small arr^ of picked gar¬ 
deners they will develop into something quite different from what 
they had been in the beginning. 

It is the same with architecture. Two dozen countries will go in for 
the Romanesque or will decide to build according to the Gothic for¬ 
mula, Ttiev wdll start from the same general principles. They may 
even copy each other's blueprints. But durina" the actual process of 
canstriKtlon something always happens, and the results are apt to be 
most Surprising^ 

The Italians must ha\e felt something of this sort when almost 
instinctively they shied away from Gothic. Tliey probably never 
reasoned it out, and 1 am quite sure they had not the slightest idea 
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why they should feci such a profound dislike for tins product of a 
foreif^n clime. But people endowed with a ^reat natural sensitiveness 
can often come to the right conclusion bv a process of Lntuiiion^ while 
their much more logical neighb<iurs^ with all ihcir slide-rules and 
adding machines, get everything all wrong. 

But tlie moment they were once more on familiar groundt 
moment they were once more a nation of city dwellers as their 
ancestors had been before them, tht Italians seem to have realized 
that the Romans* way of building was the best of all possible styles 
for their own social needs and for their ow^n landscape. And so they 
returned to the classical style of a thousand years before* atad die 
moment they did tliis Gotliic w^as reduced to the second ranh^ and 
Ital^r once more became tlie great artistic centre of the ^\'estem world 
and set die pace as it liad done in die days of the Caesars. 

Florence is tlie town in which you can study this new development 
better than anyw^hcre else- Hie palaces of the rich mercliants still 
retain many of the aspects of die fortress stvle which had been im¬ 
posed upon them by the continual civic disturbances of tlie first half 
of the Middle Ages. 

During die begiming of the Renaissance that constatit dread of 
being murdered in tme^s bed w^as still ui people's mlnds^ and it gave 
the homes of the rich a sort of prison atmosphere. But soon we are 
able to observe certain very subtle changes. The outside walls are 
still as forbidding as ever, and tlie windows are ,'^till comparatively 
small, so as to keep out robber.'* and brigands. But die interior, built 
around an open court* a sort of path such as you will find in old 
Spanish and KlooriNh mansions-—that interior now^ begins to resemble 
those houses of the Romans with wliich we are familiar from the 
excavations In Pompeii, And once more, as a titousand v<?ars before, 
die walls are being covered with pain lings, and tl ie.se paintings too 
resemble tlmse of ancient I^ome. For now iljat every peasant could 
hope for a substantial reward if his spade tumetl up some ancient 
statue, an entire civilization ilial had lain buried for almost a thousand 
years w^as suddenly coming back to life at die very nioment die 
people were once more able to appreciate it. 

Most of the antiques of tliat day vvere in a deplorable condition. 
For the climate of Italy was not tlie climate of Egypt, where anything 
entrusted to die .soil was safe for all eternity. But with a little soap and 
a great deal of water and sandpper one could often produce aston¬ 
ishing results. If you are curious to know how much was reallv found 
visit one of the big Italian museums where tliese ancestral rdics are 
kept and try to see it all. Two or three days will be ermugli to make 
you give up in despair. Ttien remember that there is at least one local 
museum of antiquities in evety^ lull an hamlet and village and in 
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many private houses. Then remember that in (he eighteenth cenhjiyv 
wlien even,^ poteniaie uanted to lum his own two-by-four court into 
a miJiiature Versailiesij he bought Italian objets d'art not merely by 
the cariitjad bur by ilte boatload, Tlie contents of entire country 
estates from Calabria anti Umbria were moved to Saxony or the 
shores of ihe Ne\ a, llien remembert furthermore, tliat until f|uite 
recendVir when a law' w'as passed forbidding the export of ancient 
W'orks of art, all young nien of fasJiion making their Grand Tour 
(which was supposed to give tJiem a truly Rococo polish) deemed 
it iheir duty to return Iionie with at least one or t^vo heads and torsos 
of R<inian emperors and Cireek goddesses as ornaments for their 
father's country estates in \'orkshire, V’armknd, or Anisteheen, And 
wdien vou have taken the trouble to reinen^ber all this, tlien you will 
at last be able to a]>preciatc the amount of plunder that had come to 
Rome as the rewaH of four centuries of world daminatlon and that 
cajne back to the surface of the earth during the Renaissarice. 

The Roman Emplrei as you will then realize, had really been in a 
class by itself. Even in its ruins. From a spiritual point of view it had 
never ceased to maintain its ancient position as the centre of Western 
civilization. Xenv it once more was able to dictate a new style of 
architet:turc according to wlilcli ' nitxJenvminded" pet>ple all over the 
rest of tlie world had to construct their houses and tlieir office build¬ 
ings or be dceiTied hopelessly old-fashioned- 

For tlie new stvie l>e4 aine an object of fa.shion^ just as Gothic or the 
style of the dats of Qu ‘eu Anne is an objet’t of fashion among tlie 
philanthropisisWho ton-day and e\ ery day give us our collcge.s. In the 
course of tlie next two centuries it jjenetrated into everj^ nook and 
comer of the old roniinent, and its trluii]pliant progress was most 
ably aided and abetted by a newcomer Avitiun ilte realm of the arts— 
the professional architect. 

l know* that already quite often 1 have used this word "architect/ 
but I did so merely for the convenience of the reader who is accus¬ 
tomed to tlie idea that all architecture must necessarily be the result 
of the labours of an architect. Tlie Middle Ages, how ever, had not 
known the architect iii the modem sert-'^e of tlie w'ord. Neldier had 
tile Creeks, although the won.] itself i$ of Greek origin. Their ^irchi- 
teitors were mcrelv^ master-builders, a class of superior foremen whose 
practical skill was combine<i w iili a natural gift for bossing a gang 
of labouring men and who knew enougli matliematics to keep tlieir 
accounts siraight, U'lien sudi a superior foreman iiapponed to be 
better than his colleagues he was gradually promoted until lie became 
the general superintendent in charge cjf a new' catliedral. lie would 
then ret eive more pav tlian the others, but his social status remained 
about the same a.s that of the stone-carvers and slaters and plumber^ 
(tliere was a terrific amount of delicate lead work connected with the 
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complicated roofing 0 T these Gothic churches) and glass-burners and 
carpenters and painters who were also busy on the same project* He 
therefore continued to live with them and among them^ and if they 
obeyed his orders they did so because thi^ knew that if it came to 
laying bricks he could outlay the fastest of all the other bricklayers; 
that if a dangerous part of the roof had to be painted he would 
know how to make the safest sort of scaffolding and would try it out 
himself before he allowed one of his men to go up; and that there 
w'as not a detail connected with the actual business of building which 
he did not know better than his subordinates. 

During the Renaissance there was an end to this arrangement. The 
architect became an artist rather than a builder. Henceforth his only 
direct physical contribution to tlie work upon which he was engaged 
would consist of the muscular energy with which he sharpened his 
pencils. Such a change may not strike you as very important. Yet it 
had a far-reaching influence upon the furtlier development of all 


architecture. 

The art of the Middle Ages had had a childlike quality—air of 
the unconscious and a complete absence of the selfnconsdous. After 
the Renaissance this was no longer tnie. The builder ceased to think 
in terms of the Almighty to whose greater glor)' he was erecting a 
new^ house of worship. He was much more occupied with 'the rules 
and regulations for the perfect classical st} le.' These had been laid 
dowTi in the ten bcxiks on arclhtecture written by the great Vitruvius, 
w^ho had been superintendent of all Roman civic and military edifices 
under the Emperor Augustus^ and who, after an absence of almost 
fifteen centuries, had been brought back to life through the discovery 
of his writings in the ancient Swis.s monastery of St Gall. 

As a nation w'e are not %'ery fond of intermediary colours. We like 
to see things in either black or white. Greys are not popular, and 
what I have said so far about the art of tlie Renaissance may well 
make you ask: '"^Tliat is all very interesting, but what do you'really 
think? Was it good or was it bad?'^ 

Tlie answer h the same as diat which I w'ould Itave to give about 
every other st)dc of architecture, music, or painting. It all depends 
upon the way you look at them. In die hands of truly great men* such 
as Bramante or Michelangelo in Italy, Jules Hardouin Mansard and 
Jacques Gabriel in France (the men rc,'5ponsib1e for tlie facade of 
Versailles and tlie Place de la Concorde in Paris), and Juan Bautista 
de Toledo in Spain (wlio built the Escorial), or in tJiose of a Chris¬ 
topher Wren in London (Uie architect of St Paul's), or Jacob van 
Kampen in Holland (the creator of the old Amsterdam tpivn hall) 
the Renaissance style achieves certain effects whicli are eminenlly 
fitting and pleasing. ^ 

But even these buildings suffer to some extent from the fact that 
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they were not honiesrun but a forfligrl import. For when the French 
Renaissance architects were obllj^ed to stick closelv to their Mtrubius 
^ey had to giv'e their buildings flat roofs such as you will find on the 
Petit Trianon in Versailles. Ihat had caused no difficulties in Italy 
where a small brazier placed in a comer of the room was enoui'h to 
k^p s'ysy chill of a few' cold days. Rut in Northern Europe, 
where the w inters were apt to be very' severe afid to last for four or five 
months, you had to have open fires and chiinnevs. As a result most of 
us when we think of Paris iliink first of all of chimney-pots—whole 
armies of chimney-pots. Tliey are apt to look incongruous because 
they are on the w rong sort of roofs. In 1 lolland atid Undon. on the 
ouief hand, you don t notice the chimneys becau.se they fit in with 

e pointed roofs which are necessary in countries wfiere it rains four 
days (^t of every seven. But because Vitruvius, in whose day Nor¬ 
thern Europe was still an unexplored wilderness, had worked with flat 
^fs, the Hildebrands and Fischer von Erlachs in Vienna and the 
Pbppeliiianns in Dresden Jiad to build their court libraries and tlieir 
Zwingfr in the s.amc way. 

And then there was something else. That w as the matter of orna¬ 
ment. Let me give you an example with which almost everybody is 
familiar—the Arc de Triomphe in Paris. Tile world has been full of 
s^h triumphal arches ever since the day Titus erected one in Rome 
after the destruction of Jerusalem in a.d. 70. And most of them 
ratlier make you feel that tlie architects have .somewhat overdone a 
thing. In their desire to make these monunTents tell the wliole 
of tile .story about the lives of their heroes tliev have been very apt to 
overload them wiUi unnecessarv' details. Soldiers are comniittinff 
mayhem on each otlier with swords and lances, or they are dyliie most 
becomingly with a dozen hostile spears in their manly cliests. Horses 
are prancing, l^iids are blaring, and special incidents arc commeiiio- 
rated m special little medal liens. The few .square inches of space left 
blank were afterwards filled in with suitable arranKcinenTs of flowers 
and palm-leaves. Sometimes they were not quite so suitable. But they 
were there and m great profusion^ for the real purpose of the structure 
was to make the spectator gape and exclaim, " \\ hat a manf And 
how I dq admire him!'^ 

TTie artistic efFect might suffer from such treatment, but the heirs 
and assignees of this great general or statesman were not interested 

m.rble'“bte;j.."^' ““ of 

This same desire to impress the multitude that liad turned so manv 
Roman buddings and monuments of the imperial age into carica¬ 
tures of their former selves now once more made itself evident in a 

"1!^ uj ‘^“iTiinaie the world For several centuries— 

wbch had grown directly out of the style of the Renaissanc^wSch 
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always remained closely related to it, and \vhich ev en to-day (although 
in a slightly modified and disguised form) has a habit of making its 
appearance in some of the most unexpeci^ places, li was called the 
Baroque^ and it reached its apex during the later decades of the 
period of discord and cleavage known as the Reformation, The word 
"baroque" originally meant a large but misshapen pearl, and another 
term often applied to this school of architecture—rococo^—means 
rockerj' w'ork^ such as you would find in an artificial grotto. Those 
two words tell you quite a lot about the architecture of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. It w'as gorgeous, but not sv^nmetricah and 
it was encrusted with incongruous omamemation. 

The endless years of religious warfare whidi followed in the wake 
of the Reformation presented a small number of competing oli¬ 
garchies w jtlt the chance for which they had been hoping and praying 
ever since the latter part of the Middle Ages. They wanted to increase 
and amalgamate their diff'erent holdings. They were no longer eon^ 
tented to manage small corporations. They intended to become large- 
scale executives. Here at last was their opportunity to do the thing 
and do it in a big wa,y. 

But in order to accomplish what they had set out to do they were 
obliged to take certain very grave risks, for they must first destroy 
the power of the old feudal nobility and that of the semi-independent 
city-states. Tliey W'ere furthermore obliged to combat that old Roman 
ideal of a super-empire, which even after these many centuries of 
failure still spooked around in the minds of millions of good people 
who could no niore imagine a world that did not (outwardly, at least) 
recognize one central source of authority than a universe without a 
Supreme Being, 

In order to be successful they must therefore begin by selling their 
ideas to a majority of the people. I realize that this word 'selling' 
may strike you as slightly undignified when used in connection with 
such distinguished historical characters as Richelieu or Mazarin^ both 
of them princes of the Church. But they themselves would hav^e 
accepted the expression as a compliment. They were> above all, prac¬ 
tical men of business with no nonsense about the ideals of statecraft. 
They not only sold their royal masters to the people in the most 
brazen fashion, but they gloried in the fact, and there w^as no trick 
of publicity which they despised to use. Their armies and their spies 
and their bribes and their secret dungeons could take care of tjieir 
individual enemies, but in order to get at the people "m general they, 
like the Church, had to use more subtle methods. And so, quite like 
the Church, they enlisted the ccHoperation of the artists and told 
them to go ahead and never mind the expense. 

There is nothing that sounds quite so much like music unto the 
ears of an architect or a painter or a musician as this verbal P.S.: 
o 
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" Never mind the expense.” They were told to make die people foreet 
u of d^Tiastic glory by providing them witli a free show 
which should make tliem feel tliat they were jfetting somethine for 
eir hai^-eamed taxes. Hence all those absurd, pretentious 'little 
places that aiwe in every capital of Europe—and please remember 
that during tlie latter half of the se\'enteentti ceiitun’ Europe had 
some three hundred capitals. They were not all of tliem of equal 
importance, but that did not matter. Heinrich XXXV of Klausen^ 
ourg-Sondershausen-Dlncke!spiel, tvhose domains were smaller than 
resert'ed for the exclusive benefit of the pet King Charles of 
Madaine de Pompadour, intended to make his capital citv' of Pflau- 
meiistadt (total population, 8734 souls) just as much a' centre of 
civilization as the residence of the Sun King himself, or let his 
peasants die in the attempt. 

Americans have reason to know this, for the poor Hessians who 
were sent over to tlie country' to fight England's battles during the 
Revolutionary War had been sold to Great Britain for a round sum 
of several mil ion pounds. The greater part of that money was 
thereupon used by their lovmg master to make his palace in Cassel 
one of the show-pieces of the eighteenUi centurv, something that we 

only able to rid our^lves of the feeling 
these lovely marble halls and swimming-pools had been 
e^ted upon tl^ bones of those poor slaughtered grenadieni who had 

I”" ^ ^ T tlieir interests 

^ a war on tlie planet Saturn, However, that \s one side of Uie arts 

into which It IS sometimes safer not to inquire too closely. For other- 
wi^ we are apt to make some very startling discoveries 

;iou will remcm^r from your history books tliat one of the many 
finally led to the Reformation was the profound 
indication caused by the high-pressure sales campaign by means 
^ which die Papacy strove to market indulgences in .sufficient num¬ 
bers to pay for the completion of St Peter's at Rome and also if funds 
permitted, for the launching of a crusade against the Turks Such 
indulgence.^ were nothing new. They had been sold ever since the 
days of the First Crusade in the eleventh century. Bm on Anril le 
of the year 1508 Popejuhus H had laid the corner-stone for^he new 
basilica of St I eter, which was to replace that old building that Pope 
Sylvester I early m the fourth century, had built over 4 grave d 
the first of his predecessors. The old basilica had been m such a 
tertible state of repair that already, half a century before p!!,J 
Nicholas V had ordered the Florentine architect Rossellino to dra^ 
up plans for a new building. But before die walls were started di^ 
Pope di<^, and during the next fifty years noiliing was done St 
the papal treasury was completely empty. ' ^ 

'Tlien Julius II, anotlicr mighty builder before the Urd ^ 
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among a g^at many other things^ wa^s responsible for the rnagnificem 
museum of the Vatican, sent for the great Bra man te and told him to 
revise the old Rossellino plans to suit the taste of the rimes, 

Donato d'Agnolo was, like Raphael* a native of Urbino. After 
many of apprenticeship in difTerent parts of Northern Italy\ 

during which time he chang^ his name to Bramantc, he finally was 
appointed general superintendent of all die papal building operations 
in Rome. Julius 11, who became Pope in 1505, inherited him from his 
predecessor, Alexander VI, and told him to re,sume work upon the 
new St Peter's and finish the job with all possible haste. Bramante 
said that he would be delighted to do so. Just let him have the money, 
and tijs Holiness would see the mortar fly. His Holiness consulted his 
bankers. They in turn informed him that he was broke. 

All this will sound quite familiar to many of our modem architects^ 
for many of our own church buildings too stand firmly founded on 
a mighty fundament of unpaid mortgages. But after the Borgias 
(Alexander VI had belongs to that disi'mguished Spanish family) 
even the credit of the Holy See was gone, and so in an evil hour for 
the Church it was decid^ to raise the necessar^^ cash by selling 
indulgences. 

In the course of diis great 'drive' die Dominican salesman Brother 
Tetzel came to Wittenberg, where his patter roused sudden fury in 
the sou! of a friar of the rival order of St Francis. The name of that 
indignant friar was Martin Luther, and his clash with Tetzel was one 
of the first and most important turning-points on the road which led 
a great part of Europe aw ay from Rome. 

The intense indignation caused by this shameless exploitation of 
human fears and credulities was one of die chief causes of die out¬ 
break of the Reformation. But Rome, which failed completely to 
understand the true nature of this spiritual rebellion* deeming it 
another unseemly row^ between two rival orders of monks, both of 
whom wanted all die profits for diem^lves—Rome did not even 
bodier to read die letters of warning that came from ntany a northern 
capital. For a rich harv^est of golden ducats was the result of Brother 
Tet^eFs labour, and Bramante w^as at last able to resume work on the 
greatest cathedral of Christendom. 

Bramante .superintended the building of the four mighty pillars 
that were to support die central dome and had begun the arches that 
were to connect them w hen he died. His tw o chief assistants w'ere old 
men, not inclined to rush a job that would take at least another hun¬ 
dred years, and so the Pope entrusted the plans to die greatest living 
painter, a young man by the name of Raphael* who, like Bramante, 
was also a native of Urbino, but whose delicate health could not stand 
the strain for more than six years, when he died (in 15^0) at die age 
of only tliLrty-seven, 
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Then a number of indifferent architects were called in, but {as so 
often happens) each one had a pet idea of his outi. They quarrelled 
more dtan they ^vorked, until finally everything was entrusted to one 
Antonio da S^gallo, who decided that Bramante and Raphael had 
been all wrong and that the church ought to be built in the form of 
a Latin cross. Da Sangallo, however, was not a strong enough charac¬ 
ter to handle such an enterprise, and progress was therefore embar- 
rassingly slow until one no less than Michelangelo vvas forced to 
accept me position of chief architect and everybody else was told to 
keep his peace or resign his job. That happened m 1547, almost a 
centu^’’ after Pope Nicholas V had decided to build this edifice and 
had given his approval of Kossellino’s prelindnaty plans. 

As Michelangelo is going to have a chapter of his own we can be 
very brief about him here, and it suffices to state that he returned to 
the plans of Bramante (dead and gone for thirty-dlree years) but 
with certain additions of his own, planning among oilier tilings vast 
porches with columns and a pediment adorned with statues of the 
saints. He became fascinated by the problem of erecting such an 
enormous dome, and so he reinforiced the central pillars and then 
began the task of completing the dome itself, which was to have a 
diameter of 138 feel and readi a height of 437 feet. But everything 
connected ivith this church was on a truly Micheiangclesque" scale 
Santa Sophia, the most important structure of the early Middle Ages, 
covei^ 8250 square yards of space. St I’aul's in Ijondon is only naif 
the size of St Peter's in Rome, and Cologne Cathedral a mere 7340 
square yards. 

Michelangelo did not live to ace his work completed, for he departed 
this life in 1564. The interior of the building was not ready for use 
until nearly half a century later, in l(SOf>. Pope Paul V was then 
the reigning Ptqw, and he did not consider the plans of the great 
Renaissance architects suthciemly impressive. He wa.s a member of 
the famous clan of the Borgliese who iiad started liumbly enough 
in the little city of Siena, but who, a few centuries later, owned the 
best collection of art in all Rome. 

That collection, by the way, went through some strange adven¬ 
tures. Early in the nineteenth century it was sold to the Emperor 
Napoleon by one of tlie contemporaiy Borgliese, a certain Camillo 
who had married the beautiful Pauline Bonaparte, tlie Emperor s 
sister. It remained in French hands until the year )S15, wli^ tlie 
Congre.s.s of Vienna returned it to the original possessors. There, 
fore when you go to Rome you can still .sec it in that lovely Villa 
Borghese which is situated just outside the capital and which will 
give you a very' high idea of the rejuvenated art of landscape garden¬ 
ing as It was practised by the Italian architects of the seventeenth 
Century, To-day both villa and collection belong to the State. 
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But to return to Paul V. He also u as a ' mt}dern' pope, and as such 
lie felt ihat the plans of Michelangelo would no longer serve his pur¬ 
pose. He returneti to tlie I^tin cross idea of a hundred years before, 
and with this in vie%v he greatly lengthened the nave and hired him¬ 
self an artist of no particular ability to paste a new Baroque Facade 
all over the original porch of Michelangelo. 

As w e see it now, tins was a mistahe. Tlie doxne no longer dominates 
the building. It is almost completely hidden from sight by the new 
facade and its strangely assorted collection of colossal marble saints. 

Tlie people of the seventeenth century seem to have liked tliis, but 
we ourseh-es, who are much closer to the simplicities of die style of 
the early Renaissance than our great-great-grandfathers, are irritated 
rather than impressed by this too evident appeal to the passions of the 
mob. The unpleasant effect is soinew'hat softened by the long semi¬ 
circular colonnades wluch Beniini, the Neapolitan sculptor and the 
last of the architects of St Peter's, added several years after the build¬ 
ing itself liad tieen finished and which seem to reach forth like two 
outstretched anns ready to receive the multitttdes that have come to 
worship at tlie grave of Peter* the fisherman from the Lake of Galilee. 

On November S of the year 1^36* just thirteen centuries after 
the original basilica of St Peter's was supposed to have been founded, 
the church was officially consecrated by Pope Urban VIII. This 
pontift* by tlie way, belonged to that famous Florentine family of 
the Barbcrinifc svhose ruthless energy in plundering the ajKient Roman 
ruins to improve tlieir own modem palaces liad gL\ en rise to the well- 
ktiown saying, noFi fecerml bartkiri, Bdrbtrim' (That 

which the barbarians failed to destro}', the Barberini demolish^}. 

[ thought it ’iveli to give you this rather detailed account of at least 
one of those enonnous catnetlrals that are the pride of the Church. 
For the story of St Peter's is that of almost all other great architect 
tural achievements of the past. And it shows us once more how 
ful we should be before wc undertake to classify the arts according 
to certain definite scliools or periods^ In St Peter s there are parts of 
the original basilica of the fourth century. Tliere are also several altars 
that date back to tlie twelfth century. There are a number of $ar- 
cophagi carved by Homan workmen during the dajs when Rome 
was still the capital of the W cstem Empire. TTien we come upon the 
labours of the architects w^ho had been under die influence of the 
early Renaissance. The ratl^er irrelevant splendours of the Baroque 
in turn taper off into the more sane and balanocd idiom of the 
eighteenth centun\ not wrongly called ' ttie Age of Reason/ 

A style, whether in architecture, muslc^ or painting* must always 
represent a mode of thinkirig and a pattern of living of some par¬ 
ticular generation. But as the human race does not move forward in 
serried ranks, but in a most haphascard and irregular fashion ^ a few 
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small groups of courageous pioneers will always be at the head of the 
procession, with a hoi^e of stragglers at the tail end. In between these 
two groups we find the rank and file that does not really care much 
whether they are going this way or that, provided they are definitely 
going somewhere, and meantime get enough to eat and have a roof 
over their heads. 

It is difficult for contemporaries to realize this because, like soldiers 
taking part in a battle, they have no chance of ever finding out what 
is really happening around them. We know only what occurs in our 
own little sector. But those who live a hundred years later are able 
to get a true perspective on all the charges and counter-charges. They 
are able to say: "That battle was fought the way w'e think it ough't 
to have been fought,'* or the opposite. And so it is with the arts. We 
see the arLs of tfie past in tlieir true perspective, and therefore we 
can judge of them as a whole, as an entity. But we should remember 
that to those who lived at the moment they were being created they 
must have appeared in a very different light, 

[t always has been that way, and it probably always will be that 
way. All we can hope to do is to study and compare and not be too 
hasty in our opinions, lest we ourselves be judged very severely fay 
those who came after us. It may strike you as a little too complicated 
to be entirely satisfactory'. But the beauty of the arrangement is this; 
there exists such an enormous variety of choice that each one of us 
must sooner or later find something that responds to his own par¬ 
ticular artistic needs. 

But be careful, when you visit a museum, to wrap yourselves vi'cll 
into your warmest cloak of tolerance and understanding. Otherwise 
you may catch a chill of disappointment, atid if you really w'ant to get 
the greatest enjoyment out of the beauties of the past that would be 
the worst tiling that could possibly happen to you. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Florence 

A (kaptfT ‘u'hick nut onh tells ysu sumething aitw/ the fammss 
old city on the Amo, out also fiays tO comfilitaents to good 
Si Francis oj Assisi and gkes a short account of the life and 
stont of that extraordinary artist U'koni ar knorjy as Giotto. 

A LL ROADS LEAD TO RoM E," 

That was what the people of the Middle Ages used to say, and 
they were right. For although no longer the centre of a worldly 
empire, Rome was still a spiritual capital that dominated the mind 
of man. Hence every emperor and hing, every bisltop and priest, 
and even the humblest of private citizens w ho had a favour to ask of 
the Holy See or a grievance that needed adjustment must sooner or 
later undertake tlte long and perilous journey to tliat ancient palace 
of the Lateran, w’hich had become the official papal residence in the 
fourth century. This meant that he must also pass sonte time in the 
city of Florence, for tliat was the spot where all the roads from north 
and east and west came together, where one prepared for the last 
stage of the joumey and made the necessary final arrangements svith 
one's lawyers and bankers. 

The town w'as not as old as Fiesole on the near-by hills, but it was 
very conveniently situated for manufacturing purposes. In the 
eleventh century it was already recognized as the leader in the wool 
business and in the silk trade. Silk had originally come from China, 
where, according to tradition, the first silken robes had been woven 
several thousand years before the beginning of our own era. From the 
Celestial Kingdom it spread to Japan and to India, and from there, 
via Khotan and Persia, finally reached Europe just in time to allow 
Aristotle to add the strange "horn-bearing worms" to liis collection 
of natural curiosities. Silken garments, however, had not become 
popular in Rome until the days of the later emperors. The older 
generation of hardy Roman patricians disliked this novelty so strongly 
that they passed several drastic law's against the wearing of the 
'efieminate' material. These laws (as such laws invariably manage to 
do) only succeeded in making silk togas so expensive that all the rich 
people immediately insisted on wearing it. There was some uncer¬ 
tainty as to die exact nature of silk. Some Romans, know'ing nothing 
of the humble but indispensable silkworm, thought that the delicate 
pale yellow floss grew' upon tree.s! The secret was jealously guarded by 
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the Chinese until t}ie sixth century of our era, when two Persian 
monks, sent by the Emperor Justiniaii for that express purpose, 
sniugg^led some silkworm ejijgs otit of Cliina in a hollow bamboo sUfE 
Tlte demand for silken fabrics did not die out during the Dark Ages, 
and revived with renewed force when Europe began to practise the 
arts of life once more. 

The prospects, thereforej of doing exceedingly well in the silk busi¬ 
ness biame so great that a number of manufacturers in Florence, 
Milan, Venice, and Genoa decided to invest some of tJteir spare funds 
m this new enterprise. They used the plains of Northeni Italy to 
breed the necessary silkworms and train^ a large number of young 
girls to work the looms. Ajid in this way the silk and w^ool trade had 
contributed to make Florence one of the richest tow™ of medieval 
Europe. 

Given a large surplus of both gold and silver, it was only natural 
that a few qujck-^witted citizens should thereupon have thought of the 
profits that might be derived froin selling and buying foreign cur¬ 
rencies. For every of the year hundreds of pilgrims from all parts 
of the world passed through the town, and all of them needed the 
right sort of money for their transactions in Rome, Soon the streets 
leading up to the city gates were lined wdth crowds of eager money¬ 
changers who, sitting behind their low^ Imncki or tables, were prepar^ 
to short-change every pious pilgrim to the best of their almost 
unlimited abilities. 

Tliey could do this in complete safety* They were on famiUar 
ground. They knew all the city officials, and the pilgrim, being an 
outsider, was therefore a fit subject for plunder, an opinion not only 
held by the bankers themselves, but also enthusiastically seconded bv 
the local magistrates. 

These profits^ quietly accumulating year after year and century 
after centur>% finally made Florence the greatest money market of 
Europe, a sort of I„ondon of the fourteenth cen^urJ^ There were only 
two ways in which capital could he used. One could either convert it 
into land or invest it in trading ventures. Tlie position of the mer¬ 
chant improved steadily as the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
rolled on their way. He was not a niere buyer and seller. He was a 
magnate in the world of finance, and the ban of the Church did not 
deier him from lending money at a high rate of interest. He worked 
inclose association witli the craft guilds, those guilds which played an 
Important and even dramatic part in the history of Florence. 

It was in city states Such as these that the mercantile classes became 
the dominant factor politically as well as financially. Their power was 
based upon tite votes of their humbler craft-fellows, and there were 
moments when their laws were mob-laws. But when a group or a 
family of ready able men rose to the top of the tree art as well aj 
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comtneree throve mightily. It cannot be said, however, that states 
governed by merchants and craftsmen were any more peaceful or any 
Fess corrupt than those ruled by princes and ^liticians. 

ft was the time when all Italy was divided into two parties—those 
who wanted to see tlie country dominated by the Pope and those who 
expected salvation to come fTOirt a victory of the Emperor. Should 
you care to know with what bitterness tliat civil war was fought, read 
the w'orks of tile most famous of all the Florentine poets and poli¬ 
ticians, Dante Alighieri- From his hffmo you will learn how-, after 
the victon^ of one side or the other, five or six hundred fatnilies might 
suddenly be driven into exile to starve to death or spend the rest of 
their days living upon the charity of their neighbours. Should they 
venture to return they would (as in the case of Dante) run the risk of 
being burned alive by the party that had driven them out. 

What became of business and trade utder such circumstances 1 
need not tell vou. Finally, in sheer despair, the Florentines threw both 
Guelplts and’Ghibellines out, and thereupon the guilds (or die 'Arts/ 
as tficy were locally knowTi) undertook to govern the city, ajid this 
time, as they loudly proclaimed, for the benefit of all. 

A few years sulticed to show that good intentions alone butter no 
political parsnips. Tlie more ambitious and enci^etic members of this 
new democratic society, as well as the less scruptilous and honourable, 
managed to get hold of all the more lucrative offices, while the otliers 
lost whatever they had and degenerated into a class of restless and 
discontented proletarians, Tlit-s led at first to outbreaks of discontent, 
next to street brawLs, and finally to pitched battles. Of eour.se, a city 
that liad become the most important money centre of Christendom 
could not afford to be at the mercy of a dozen political gangsters, 
each w'ith a small army of fienclimen and retainers, ft was then that 
Florence experienced a rare piece of luck. A family arose which was 
not only capable of maintaining peace among these different ho.stile 
factions, but which at the same time was clever enough to avoid 
doing anything tliat might have made people suspect them of having 
ambitions that might be dangerous to the safety of tlie State. 

Tlie name of this family was De' Medici or Dei hfcdici. Tlie Medici 
w ere of very' ancient lineage, if one is to believe their own chim.s to 
genealogical distinction. In Florence, right in the heart of the city, 
you will’see a large statue of Perseu.^ holding high the dreadful head 
of the Medusa. Ilial statue still stands where it was originally erected 
in front of the magnificent building where the representatives of tlie 
guilds used to meet. It was the handiwork of Benvenuto Cellini, one 
of the greatest scoundrels and at the same time one of the greatest 
artists of his time, a man wlto shone as brilliantly on the battlefield 
(where he had at least some excuse for being) as in the boudoirs of 
his friends' wives (wfiere tliere was no excuse whatsoever for his 
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presence). He was one of those rare phenomena, a universal g^enius^ 
In his workshop you would find everything from statues that were 
three times ordinary life-size to a simple little clasp made for a papal 
vestment, but of such enurmous value that General Bonaparte, a fine 
connoisseur in the matter of loot, was willing to accept Jt as part of the 
indemnity that he extracted from the Pope when a minor French 
political agent w'as murdered in tlie streets of his Holiness*s place of 
residence. 

Maestro Cellini, %vho was not deeply interested in historical details 
(provided you paid him his price), was quite willing to connect the 
family of his patrons, the Medici, w ith the son of Zeus and of poor 
unfortunate Danae* Hence this strange image of Perseus as tlie 
earliest certified ancestor of due Imuse of Medici. 

Somehow' or other^ during the first few centuries after their gradual 
rise to wealth and power, all the Medici managed to retain some of the 
horse sense of those master craftsmen w^ho had laid the foundation of 
the family fortunes. Even after they reached the point where they 
were able to have their sons elected popes and appointed cardinals 
they (outwardly at least) remained plain^ ordinar}^ citizens of their 
native republic. It was not until the last quarter of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury tliat they became grand dukes of TuscaJiy, and that ilieir 
daugliters were married to members of the ruling djuasties, to play 
their fatal rites as the wd\es and mothers of kings. 

That (although they did not know it) was the ^ginning of the end. 
V\ hen the last of the Medici died in 1731 tlie lovely land of Tuscany 
had been turned into a poverty-stricken and barren region—a land in 
w'hicli a useless nobility and an indolent and ignoraait pries lliocKi lived 
precariously upon the labour of a peasantry that was but little re¬ 
moved from the wolves who spent their nights howling outside their 
doors. 

But we should not let titese last two hundred years of decline blind 
us to tile tremendous services which this extraordinary family ren¬ 
dered not only to the city of its birth, but to the w^orld at large* in so 
far as that world was Interested in the arts. Rich people have always 
bought paintings and statues, and have always thought it necessary 
to surround themselves witli the products of the more fashionable 
studios. It was as satisfactory a way as any other in which to give 
evidence of their wealth. A few at times have also cared for the things 
they acquired in this way, aldiough to most of diem a new Titian 
probably meant just about as much (and just about the same tiling) 
as the costly raiment with which their wives loved to make the wives 
of their neighbours envious. 

Once in a very long wliile* bow^ever, tliere liave been exceptions to 
the old rule that 'big money makes for bad art,* Once in a very long 
while the patron of art has also actually been the lover of art. It was 
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the good fortune of the house of Medici that for almost three cen¬ 
turies it produced both men and women who not only loved beautiful 
things, but also knew dteui wheit they saw them* As a result the city 
of tlieir birth became so delightful a place in which to Uve that en¬ 
forced exile from it (as in the case of poor Dante) was considered a 
more cruel form of punishment than death itself. 

Ifavliig tJius paid our respects to the Medici as a family of unusual 
ability responsible for much of the gloiy^ of their native city, 
w'e must now^ iiirroduce anotlier liero of iliis chapter. He will prove a 
verj' dirthrent type of man, though, as far as his own background was 
conccTTiedp he might just as welT have been a member of the Medici 
family, for his people too belonged to that competent middle class 
which lias given the w^orld most Wits great men. 

They called him 'Francesco/ 'the little Frenchman," because of 
his delight in French sought, and he was tlie son of rieiro Bemardone* 
a well-ttxlo merchant of the city of Assisi, ntost pleasantly situated 
among the hills of Umbria just south of the Tuscany of the Medici. 
Old Pietro Beniardone was rich, and Francesco wa-s brought up to 
consider himself one of die bloods of his native town. But in the year 
ig02, shortly after he had attained his twentieth birthda 3 \ he fell 
desperately ill. When he had recovered he was sent forth upon a 
military e.'^pedition to forget his recent discomforts. One day's march 
was enough to cause a relapse. When he finally regained his health 
something Iiad happened to him. He tvas no longer the proud and 
overbearing son of a rich father. He had become the humble brother 
of the poorest among the poor. 

This being a volunie devoted to tlie arts, I shall have to refer you 
to other wwks if you want to study the life of St Francis In greater 
detail. At the same time, it would be quite impossible to write a his¬ 
tory of the art of die Middle .Ages widiout devoting considerable 
space to that strange son of Pietro Bernardone and his far-reaching 
influence upon the civilization of the Middle Ages. 

Francesco Beniardone, belonging to that class of people histoiy^ has 
been obliged to classify as ‘exceptional men’ (since they do not fit into 
any other category )* starte<i Iiis career giving no particular evidence of 
his future greatness. Like all medieval childreni he w^as bom into a 
world that abhomxl death w hile at the same time it despised life. Like 
rnost of the rich youngsters of his time^^ he was brougJit up in a sort of 
hit-and-miss fashion, and dei^endetl for his learning u|«n such scraps 
of informatiun as fell from the lips of a few^ casual visitors w ho were 
men of lettei^. %M ien he diedp after a career of only twenty-four y'ears 
(for during the first twenty year's of his life he was exactly like all 
other Italian bo vs), he had brought sometlung new into tlie li\es of 
his fellow-men. 'More than that, he had brought something new into 
the lives of us all. For not only was he one of die few' saints whom 
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Catholics, Protestants, and Sceptics unite to honourp but hb person¬ 
ality^ has been so persistent, so all-pentad ing, that none of us can quite 
escape his influence. 

Then wliat did he teach ? Here I shall have to proceed most care¬ 
fully. I speak as a layman and not e\en a very good Christian. But 
in a world %vhich had come to care so much more for the letter of the 
law than for the spirit Francis suddenly appeared to show us wUh 
refreshing vigour that being a Christian was not really so much a 
matter of what one believed as of what one did. And he tlierefore 
substituted the joy of being allowed to believe for the stern duty of 
being compelled to do so. In short, he belonged to tliat small band of 
people who have been mankind's most glorious benefactors^—^^he was 
a laughing philosopher. 

It would take me too far afield to tell you m detail how much he 
changed the outlook upon life of the age into which he was bom, but 
here is what he did to tile arts. He put them back again where they 
have always belongedt in the streets of the cities, on the tops of the 
mountains, in field and in forest, in your own room and in that of 
vour neighbour* Undoubtedly he was and remained until the end of 
Kis days a true son of the Middle Ages. Existence on this planet was 
merely a short period of preparation for the greater blessings iliat 
aw^ait^ us in die hereafter. But he showed us tliat in anticipation of 
this event we might as wd! accept and enjoy die good things which 
the Lord in his wisdom has so generously placed at the disposal of his 
w'ayvn ard children. All of which, revaluated into the tenns of the 
arts, meant that the painter could once more open his windows, which 
had been shut tiglit these last thousand years, and could exclaim in 
childlike surprise^ a glorious day and what a delightful viewl 

I never knew' tlie svorld was so beautiful!/' 

It meant that the musician could once more open his ears to the 
tunes of the birds and to the soft murmurings of tlie rapidly running 
brooks and find them more inspiring than tlie doleful Gregorian chant 
which had been his exclusive diet for so many centuries. It meant that 
the sculptor could now derive as much pleasure from contemplating 
his children dancing in the garden as he used to gel from meditating 
upon the stem visage of an implacable Dcitv. It meant that after an 
absence of a great many centuries mankind liad come back to live on 
this earth and had found it good* 

And now^ we come to the second name mentioned at the head of 
the chapter, the painter Giotto. i\ccording to tlie story vvhich all good 
Florentines devoutly believed, he was the son of a poor peasant of 
Vespignano, a little village a few miles north of Florence. One day 
he was tending his father's sheep and amusing himself drawing the 
outlines of a lamb on a rock. A stranger passed by. He saw the boy at 
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work and stopped to watch him. lie recognized the child's genius^ 
took him into his amis, pressed Itim to his btisom, persuaded hb father 
to let him become an artist, and $o prepared him for a career that was 
to bring him both fame and riches. 

W hat really hapi>ened was probably a gre^it deal less poetic, AH 
painters" studios of the Middle Ages were for ever on the look-out for 
bright youngsters, for most of me preliminary work liad to l>e done 
by the apprentices, and it was difficult to find ^ood ones. And so they 
sent out scouts. Most probably one of the scouts of Maestro Cimabue 
had heard of a peasant's son in some little village some w here and had 
hastened to buy the boy from his parents that he might come and 
work for tJiis great Florentine master who was not onb' a painter of 
frescoes, but also an architect and a worker in mosaics. 

The life of such a youngster w as not an easy one. His master under¬ 
took to feed him and clothe him (after a fashion, and a very poor 
fashion it usually ^vasj and to teach him liss craft in exchijnge for a 
dozeri years of an existence that bordered \ erv closely upon the life of 
a house slave* The apprentice had to cook hb master's meals and 
mind his children wlienever he was not busy mixing paints or pre¬ 
paring a fresh layer of cement on wliich the great man himself could 
trace the figures for his next ch^ 

Here I ought to add a few words about the teacher himself, for 
Cimabue was considered one of the greatest painters of his time. 1 
regret to sav tliat few authentic pictures have come down to us from 
this man w^om the Florentines honoured as the father of Italian 
painting: His chief claim to fanie seen^s to have rested upon the fact 
that he w'as supposed to have painted the ' biggest picture In tlie whole 
world.' It \$ a curious touch which shows us that in the niatter of 
popular taste \ tTy little has changed during the last twenty-five ceri- 
turies- For l^hidias had gained great renown among the Greeks for 
having constructed the ^largest statue in the world.' And modem 
dictator.^ have been known to have their own images^ veiy much larger 
than life, hewn in marble or hacked out of escarpments of living rock. 

But while the genuine CImabues have almost all been lost we still 
have a great number of pictures that were either copies of CImabue's 
owTi work or painted by his pupils. Tliese are interesting, for they 
show that this artist, who died in Florence in tlie year 130^ was still, 
essentially a product of that early medieval school of painting which 
to-day is represented only in the work of ikon-makers. That is to 
say, he apparently never looked at naturep but was guided only by 
tradition; and tradition in his case w as still the tradition of the worker 
in mosaics. 

Now mosaics in the fourteenth century were beginning to be a lost 
art. In the first place, they were much too expensive for any^ practical 
purposes. In tlte second place, they took an □w'ful int of time (tr\^ to 
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hurry a picture puzzle that u ten by fifteen feet high and wide!), and, 
then no’Wj time meant money. In the third place, the tnaterial 
forced such absolute linsitations upon the artist's genius that he looked 
eagerly for some other method that would give him a little more free¬ 
dom of action. 

He found this finally in painting fresco. Tliis at fresco method of 
painting (so called after the Italian word/rejco, which meant fresh— 
in this instance referring to the fresh wetness ofdie plaster) consisted 
of the following: the artist smeared hi$ colours, mixed w ith water, on 
a background of wet plaster* The water w^ould soon evaporate and 
would bind die colours to the plaster, prcxlucing a hard substance 
which was almost timeproofi Being so much cheaper and easier than 
mosaics, the/rrsco method was at first held in low esteem, ju&t as 
many people to-day will still prefer a tenth-'rate painting to a first-rate 
photograph. 

Giotto too appears to have begun liis career as a worker in tnosaios- 
But we Imow him only as a painter and architect. In the latter 
capacity he was a good craftsman, as h proved by the bell-towTr he 
designed for the cathedral at Florence. But as a painter he w^as some¬ 
thing very exceptional, for he gave us a fine broad highway where 
until then the members of his profession liad always been obliged to 
follow^ a narrow and not very^ interesting track. 

Here I should warn you tliat if you have never seen any of Giotto's 
works and should now, in an ticipation of a fe w happy hours, rush to 
the library to get a volume of reproductions of his works, you may 
well experience a sens* of profound disappointment. *'Is tfiat all?'* 
you will say to yourself. "These wooden figures and these funny- 
looking Isouses and trees, all of them out of proportion and as flat as a 
pancake! Is that 

Bui that is not all There is a lot more, but it may take you many 
years to leam to see it. In the first place, there are die unusua.1 
features. Remember that Giotto was not a painter in the modem 
sense of the w ord. He was a " muralist/ The w^ork of a painter stands 
by itself^ or at least is supposed to be able w do so- You can buy it in 
Rome and take it to Rio^ and if placed in the right light it will be just 
as good in the latter city as in the former. But frescoes are expected to 
play a r6U quite different from that of ordinary paintings. Ttiev are 
exactly whai the word * mural' implies. They are a part of the 
the walls, and as such they perfonn an architectural purpose as well as 
an aesthetic one. That may be one of the reasons why most of our 
own modem fre$coes are so bad. Tlie artists have thought of them¬ 
selves only as painters and not a.s a species of artisans who were sup¬ 
posed to w ork in colour instead of in bricks and monar. 

Had Giotto turned to a * naturalistic' style, had he tried to give 
a true representation of landscapes and of die people standing in those 
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landscapes, he would have defeated his own ends, for ilien he would 
have given his paintings a depth which would have distracted the eye 
and the attention of the pious from the building in which they were 
worshipping. He would have turned the church into a picture-gallery. 
Giotto sometimes came very close to such a naturalistic form of ex¬ 
pression, much closer tlian any of his predecessors, but he was a good 
son of die Churchy and he remained faithful to the traditions of his 
guild. 

That brings us to die second one of die objections you are likely to 
make. 1 now^ refer to the stiiftiess and aw kw ardness of the gestures of 
the figures, the w ooden aspect of the gowTis of his women and the 
cloaks of his men# which look as if they stocHj 'outside' the figures 
they are supposed to cover instead of Jiatiging from their shoulders as 
they would do in a modern painting. There again remember die 
difficulties which Giotto had to overcome. 1 le W’-as a true pioneer. He 
was the first man to try to do something that had not been done for 
such a long time dial it had been completely forgotten. 

If I w^ere asked to paint a naval battle of the sexcntcenth century 1 
should have hundreds of other pictures of naval battles done by much 
better men than myself from which 1 could politely ‘borrow' a few 
ideas. Poor Giotto had nobody to "uispire' him, as we are apt to call 
a little bit of stealing within the realm of the arts. He had to invent 
everything for himself He had to fish all his ideas out of his own 
imagination. There were, of course* dmusands upon thousands of 
religious pictures which dealt with the lives of Jesus and the saints. 
But they dealt wdth a world w hich time had completely encrusted in a 
heavy layer of tradition, 

St Francis, on the other hand, was no saint xvho had been dead 
for hundreds of years. He xvas almost a contemporary. There were 
still thousands of people xvho in their early youth had seen him widl 
their own eyes. Giotto therefore could not treat liim as ]]* xvould have 
treated St Peter or St Luke- There must be an air of authenticity and 
aliveness to tliese scenes he was going to depict on his walls, Furtlier- 
more, as St Francis was to be the hero of all diese exploit.'?, Giotto 
must constantly keep him in the liineUgJit^ a5 we would say to-dlay. 
There had to be a certain amount of background, and there had to be 
a background whkli would make it easy for the common people to 
identify tlieir hero with whatever he was supposed to have been doing 
at tile timer But this background must never be allowed to distract the 
attention from the main figures. 

^V'hen you have studied these pictures for a few years (mv recipe 
for this is as follows: get a few good reproductions hang them on 
the w^alls of your b^room or your sitting-room where you can 
look at them at odd moments wutliout getting conscious of doing 
soiiietliing unusual)# dien you w-Ul begin to see for yourself how 
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completely Giotto solved all hb difficult problems. Suddenly one fine 
morning you will discover that these 'wooden' figures are really not 
wooden at all. Within the limitations of the methods that were at the 
disposal of the artist, they are most tremendously alive, and they com¬ 
pletely fulfil the purpose for which tJiey were made. 

Si Framis comes back to life. You follow him as he tends the sick. 
You listen to him as he preaches to his little brothers and sisters of 
the fields. And all this was as it should liave been, for Giotto lived in 
an age when there w^ere very few books, no pictures to speak of, no 
wood or steel or copper engravings, no cineinas, no means of pictorial 
communication except wlia.t could be showTi in a few' statues and on 
the Avails and in die Avindows of the big cathedrals. The Franciscans, 
Avho had asked him to tell the story of their founder for the benefit of 
the multitudes Avho were no ay coming to the churches to hear these 
brethren preach (one of the many innovations of die great Francis)^ 
wanted to appeal to their disciples not merely through dieir ears, but 
also dirougn their eyes. Giotto Avas told to solve this problem, and 
he solved it most successfully. 

You will find his best pictures in the upper and lower churches of 
Assisi. You will find others in Florence, and a great many of them are 
in Padua in a chapel built by the son of a famous moneylender w hot 
when last seen by Dante, vvas having a very thin time of it in the 
seventh circle of Hell. Mo$t of diem snow the signs tjf their great age, 
and in another four or five hundred years tliey will be merely so many 
blots of colour. Howeverj quite a number of ejccellent reproductions 
exist, and these will not only give you a great deal of pleasure, but if 
you study them the right way tJiey will teach you one vcry^ important 
lesson. They will show you how' few things a really first-rate artist 
needs to achieve his effects. Two or tliree figures, a bed or a chair, a 
w'indoAs^, a door, a walk and the top of a tree, and the story is told so 
that every one can understand it. 

ITiere have never been many people who could do this. The 
Chinese Avere very clever at it hundreds of years before Giotto was 
born. But as he had never heard of them and had never seen any of 
their work no one can possibly accuse him of having been influenced 
by their example. He was just brilliant enough to discover all this by 
himself. His name is not as well knoAvn as that of a great many otlier 
Italian painters, such aa Raphael or da Vinci. But it deserves to be. 
For these other masters followed where he had led. 

Giotto died in 1337, sixteen years after his good friend Dante, who 
had been his guest in Padua while he Avas working on the frescoes for 
the Chapel of the Arena^ Avhjch derived its name from the fact that it 
was built on the site of an old Roman arena. But before he was 
lowered into his grave, sincerely rejgrettcd by all who had knowTi him 
and who w'ere unanimouj in proclaimuig him one of the most Lovable 
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of men as well as one of the most important artists of all times, he 
had switched over from painting to archuecture. 

At tlie request of his neighbours he had agreed to act as superin¬ 
tendent of all public buildings within the territory of Florence. For 
the Florentines just ilien were engaged in building their glorious 
DuoinOt and they intended to make it outrival any other cathedral 
ever built in any other part of the w tirld. Their famous cathedral of 
Mary of the Flower {thus named after the lily in the arms of Florence) 
still stands, [t had b^n beguii some forty years earlier, but it was still 
far from finished when Giotto was made its architect. Also, the Flor¬ 
entines wanted a tower worthy of their most important church, and 
as this had not even been begun the plans thereof were left entirely 
to the new superintendent. It w as finished fifty years after the master's 
deadi, but he lived long enough to feci convinced i:hat it would be his 
tow^er and that no younger andiitect w^ould be allowed to modify it, 
reshape it* or reconstruct it the moment he should have disappeared 
from the scene. 

That is about all I can tell you about him in a book that is already 
so full of names. Perhaps 1 na\T even given him a little too much 
space. But that was unavoidable. For Giotto was remarkable in still 
anotlier w^ay. Not only by his work, but in an equal degree by his 
personality and the dignity of his private lifet he contributed mightily 
towards giving tlie artist once more that position in society to which 
lie was entitled bv the v^ry nature of his services as a philosopher 
who tliouglit in terms of colour and line and sounds 
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II Beato Fra Giovanni Angelico da Fiesole 


Tfii St Francis with a brush. 


Giotto had a great many pupils, but not a single one of 
them ever ro5e above a respectable mediocrity. While aU of them 
most faithfully copied the mannerisms of the master, none of them 
was ever to equal him in his miinner and in his style. Italy is full of 
these Giottoesque pictures. ITiey are as dull as Victorian Christmas 
cards, and by tlieir very number (ail the Italian museums are full of 
them) they threaten to make you lose all taste for the work of the 
older man himself. Beware, therefore, of these uninspired disciples^ 
and hasten to the rooms that bear the legend Fka Angelico. For there 
^u will come face to face with another verj^ interesting personality, 
^ere you will make tlie acquaintance of Fra Angelico, a brother w ho* 
him wdth respect and understanding, will prove an angel 


Giotto, although he had entered so closely into the spirit of holy 
Francis, had been a man of the world, a well-to-do and respected 
Citizen ol Florence, the father of three sons and three daughters. Fra 
Angelioo approached his problem from a different angle. He lived 
far removed from all the temptations of the flesh. He divided his day.^ 
between tending die sick and painting pictures. And finally he did 
something which even Giotto himself had not been able to do. 

Giotto had always painted his hero from the outside. Angelico went 
one step further. He painted his hero not only from the outside, but 
also from the inside. He managed to do this by training liimself to 
become another St Francis, but a Francis with a brush and a canvas 
poLs full of paint. The Church probably had this in mind when it 
d^lar^ the good fra ^vorthy of tlie honour of beatification and made 
mm the only painter who had ever been allowed in the anteroom of 
the saints. We laymen> who are not qualified to judge of such high 
matters^ must base our final judgment upon somewhat different 
grounds. Merely study the works of the honest friar and soon you 
will say: "^This man was more than a painter of imaginary' scenes 
He must have been present at all tfiese events. He must have seen 
them with his own eyes. For how otlierwise could he have 
such a sense of reality eo 

fifteenth century (Angelico wm born in 
138. and died in ]4£5) was not that of ouj* own school of realistic 
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painters. It was a reality of the imapflnation rather than of fact, but 
it was just as real as the 'reality' of the Knights of the Round Table, 
who are concrete and living characters to us although we know per- 
fealy well that they probably never existed* 

Like Giotto^ Fra Angelico was of humble origin. He was bom in 
Mugello, a village in the neighbourhood of Florence. At the age of 
twenty he became a novice in the Dominican convent in Fiesole, the 
small town that towers high above Florence and lias one of the oldest 
Romanesque churches of Northern Italy. \%'hether he had practised 
painting before he took his vows we do not know, but his style seems 
to indicate that he had learned his trade from one of those masters 
who had made the city of Siena a centre of paint'mg long before 
Florence became interested in that form of art. 

Unlike $0 many other begumers, he did not liave to spend many 
years fighting for recognitionH His work found admirers from the 
start, and w hen in 1434 the Dominicans of Fiesole w ere summoned by 
Cosimo de‘ Medici to inhabit and to beautify the monastery of 
S. Marco m Florence it w^as to the ""Angelic Friar"" that the task of 
painting the walls was entrusted. 

His unselfish modesty became proverbial. According to Vasari, 
Pope Eugenius IV offered to make him archbishop of Florence* but 
Angelico declined. He declared himself unworthy of an honour, 
and went on painting pictures md dev oting his leisure hours to the 
Care of the sick. 

Let me mention one thing that is very cliaracteristic of his work. 
I refer to his sense of colour. Surely tlie Middle Agc^ had not lacked 
in colour. Illunuriated manuscripts and stained-glass windows often 
make one feel as if a lot of bright children had been allowed to play 
with the rainbow and told to do as they pleased. In the paintings of 
Fra Angelico the colour is also present and in great profusion^ but it is 
much less harsh than in the stained-glass windows of a more brutal 
age which liked its art as it liked its food^—every tiling from meat to 
pudding mixed with spices and served with a liberal addition of 
mustard, pepper, or cinnamon. 

It is always very difficult to reinterpret somediing that should be 
seen or heai^ into terms of words. But the paintings of this master 
give me the feeling that Angelico was very conscious of the oft for¬ 
gotten fact that God Is really a gentleman and that heaven may there¬ 
fore be presumed to be populated by people of gentle instincts and 
tastes- That may explain vvhy for so long a period of time and again:^t 
ao many rivals the Angelic Friar has been able to hold his own and 
even toKiay appeals as much to the Protestant as to the followers of 
hi^ owTi faith. 
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Florence Comes into her Own as the World’s 
Greatest Art Centre 

Utcelfo Tnakes cti'iiiin mtenstiitg discowries in the 
Jield ej perspectivt, 

^ OtfR GREAT FOOTBALL PL A VERS, OUT boXerS, and OUT 
moyie stars, being very close to our hearts, are usually referred to by 
their nickjitjnes. Whenever a certain group of people nas become just 
so many nicknames to an entire nation we may be certain diat what’ 
ever tiiese heroes happen to do means more to their neighbours than 
anything else. 

In Florence it was the artists who achieved this curious honour. 
Everybody not only knew them, but also knew all about them, where 
they lived, what pictures tliey had just finished (and had been paid 
for, or not), what pictures they liad just started (and how much they 
were supposed to get for them), whether they were bossed by their 
wives (or iwirrtvTJij), whether their wives fed their apprentices decently 
(or let them starve), and other such important details. 

There was, to give you ati example, Paolo di Dono, the son of a 
Florentine barber-surgeon. At the age of ten he was apprenticed to 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, the sculptor and worker Ln bronze, who made die 
famous doop for the Baptistery in Florence, that strange little octa¬ 
gonal building that stands close to Giotto's Duonio, Afterwards he 
did some mosaic work in Venice, and tlien tumetl painter. His hobby, 
however, was birds, and Florence therefore got to know him as Paolo 
Gccello, or ' Paul the Bird.' 

How Giovanni da Fiesole became Fra Angelico I have already told 
you. Then tliere was Donato, the son of Niccoli di Betto Bardi.' As a 
boy he was apprenticed to a goldsmitli, but after quite a long stay in. 
Rome, whither he had gone with Ghiberti to study Roman antiquities 
he returned to Florence, and became so popular that his baptismai 
name of Donato was gradually changed into the affectionate diminu¬ 
tive of Donatello, ‘Little Donato.' 

xAiiother famous painter who suffered a similar transfonnation (but 
on somewhat different grounds) was Tommaso Guidi, son of a Flor¬ 
entine notary. His sloppy habits both in his mode of living and in his 
method (or rather lack of method) of paying his baker^d crocer 
gamed him the name of Masaccio, or 'Troublesome Tom,' as 
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such all ^ood visitors to the Brancacxl Chapel in Florence admire him 
as the first of the great natural'tsts. 

It is raliter difticult to think ourselves into the mentality of these 
good Florentines of the fourteenth and fifceeoth centuries, N"©!! would 
be entirely mistaken if you thought of them as a race of supermen 
who close the doors of their studios at noon to spend the rest of the 
day reciting the sonnets of Dante and taking their children to observe 
the progress of Maestro Giotto’s lovely campanile. They were just as 
much interested in making as much money as they could as any 
modem business-man. They traded and bartered, bargained and 
cheated and lied with all the gusto of a modem Italian art dealer 
trying to sell you a very poor copy of a Raphael as a genuine product 
of tlie ma.ster’s hand. Tlieir political activities were dictated by 
brazen self-seeking. Dante to them was a fugitive from justice who 
had guessed WTong and had backed the wrong candidate. In dealing 
witii their neighbours they were guided by only one motive, to get 
just as much for themselves as they possibly could w-hile giving no 
more than they were absolutely obliged to do. In short, in their 
politics and in their daily activities, these Florentines of the glamorous 
Q^Mttrfxxnio were not a whit difierent from their descendants of to¬ 
day, just as the Greeks of the days of Pericles w'ere the exact counter¬ 
part of the Greeks of to-day when it came to plotting and scheming 
and putting their own interests abov'e those of the State, 

But it so happened tliat they combined this spirit of ruthless selfish¬ 
ness with a very deep and very sincere feeling for everything that was 
beautiful. If tlie true purpose of an education in tlie arts consists in 
giving people a sense of discrimination w'hich enables them to recog¬ 
nize perfection and to reject everything second-rate as spurious, then 
w-e can say that the Florentines (and for that matter most of the 
Italians of'that day) were among the most civilized people the world 
has ever seen. The Medici, never faltering in their pursuit of the 
greatest of all the arts, the art of living, may have had something to 
do with this. It is much easier to develop a good musical taste when 
from childhood you have been exposed to only tlie very best of Bach 
and Beethoven and Braiims than when you have never heard any¬ 
thing but romance of the moon-and-spoon variety. But I don’t want 
to be too dogmatic, for unless you have the eyes with which to see 
the beauty around you, 't might just as well not be there. The modem 
Italians and the thodem Greeks are still surrounded by these same 
temples and statues and pictures which inspired the people of tlie 
Renaissance. Yet they are the most hopeless artistic barbarians of 
modern times. It is afl very complieatcd, and better men tlian I will 
have to find out how tills happens to be so. 

During tile period between the death of Giotto in 1337 and the 
death of Domenico Gliirlandajo in 1494. when Rome succeeded 
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Morence as a son of concentration camp for all artists (having mean¬ 
while increased immensely in wealth), there were so nianv winters, 
Kulptors, jewellers, goldsmiths, silversmiths, potters, copW^miths, 
aid glassworkers of a 1 sorts m the city on the Amo, and they worked 
so diligently at their different trades, that it is impossible to give vou 
all their names or to tell you in detail about even'thing they did. But 
s^il mention a few to give you an appetite for the others' 
l-jrst of all, M^accb. His most important work you will find in 
Horen^ in tte c^pd that the Braiuacci family built in the church 
S^ta Maria del Carmine, Originally Masolino da Panicale, a 
m good standing of the druggists’ guild (to which the 
painters who made their own pigments then belonged), had been 
entrusted with this work. Masolino never finished the joi and it was 
gi to Ins pupil Masaodo. These frescoes of Masaccio were the talk 
oi^e to™, for they showed something entirely new and entirely 
tiliferent from the work done by Giotto. They definitely broke with 
tne tradition that fresct^s must he part of the architecture and should 
not pretend to play an individual rSk as paintings. They were paint- 
ings pure^d simple. And as such they so deeply impressed die art 
world of that day that for several hundred years the Brancacci Chapel 
twame the school where all young artists came together to leam 
their trade. 

Masa^io, who died before he was thirty, twenty vears before his 
master Masolino, also failed to finish the chapel, and so the rest of the 
work done by Filippino Lippi. ITiis Filippino was the son of a 
certain Filippo Lippi, who, although he had also taken holy yows 
was rather more careless in the observance of the rules of his order 
(he was a Carmelite] than his contemporary Fra Angelico. As a result 
he became the father boy who one day was to gain almost as great 
renow n as his father. The child's mother is also feown to us fcf she 
for many of those charming Madonna.^ which were one of Fra 
Filipp Lippi's specialities. All this, of course, is not the sort of thing 
of which we would approve to-day, but Lorenzo tlie Magnificent the 
supreme judge of Florence in all matters pertaining to manners’and 
morals, worried so little about this slight irregularity that upon 
niipi» s death m UG9 he ordered a most imposing monument loT 
placed over his grave. There the old sinner still lies, the same 
who bad saved his own life while a prisoner of the Barbaiy piraterbv 
painting the pictures of his captors, who was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest co ourists of die fifteenth century, and who made his heavUl! 

li^ many people, for the first time in 

their li^es, thought it might be rather nice to go diere 

Ai^ now a few more names. There was Andrea del Castaimo 
was known to his fellow-Florentines as Andrea degl’ Imo^ri 
■Andrew of the Hanged Men,’ because in H53, ffter one of'tS 
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eiemal quarrels in Florence, he was commissioned to paint the pictures 
of all the leaders who had been hanged. The picture was intended for 
the Pala 2 ^o del Podesti, the palace of the chief justice, more com¬ 
monly known today as the Bargello. Not a pleasant job* but his life 
w^as full of tragedy. He was seriously suspected of having murdered 
his rival* I>omenico Veneziano* when he believed that Veneziano had 
also got hold of the secret formula by w hich the Vai^ Eycks w ere now- 
preparing their famous oil-paints. The story is interesting, because it 
show^s us what a tremendous sensation this Flennsh discoverv' must 
have made among tlie painters of Italy when they were wtiling to 
murder eacli other so as to keep a monopoly that might bring them a 
fortune. Unfortunately the stoiy^ is not true, for Domenico \drieziano 
died quietly in his bed, four years after Casiagno. 

Then there was Benozzo di Lese, knowm commonly as Ecnozzo 
Gozzoli (w^hich may have referred to his having :i,gozxOt or goitre). 
He started his career as an assistant of Fra x4ngelicOp and is best 
knomi for his endless frescoes (none too cheerful)* which he began in 
the cemetery of Pisa^ but never finished. 

There w^as Andrea VerroochiOp pain ter, sculptor, and golds mith^ the 
teacher of Leonardo da Vinci, lie fashioned the model for one of the 
finest equestrian statues still existent, tJiat of the V^enetian conStitrre 
{Italian for leader of a band of mercenaries), the famous Bartolomitieo 
Colleoni* as noble a type of gangster face as you will ever see any- 
'V'here^ and as fine a horse too. 

One name 1 have saved for the end^ for the man who bore it is 
known to all of us. That is Alessandro di Mariano dei Filipepip whom 
we know as Botticelli, or "the Little Barrel/ because tliat w-as the 
nickname of }>is older brother* Giovanni* an honest broker who took 
care of Alessandro and educated him after the death of their parentSx 
As he w^as not of very robust health he was at first apprenticed to a 
bookbinder to leam a trade %vhich w^ould not tax his strength too 
much. But when he showed extraordinary^ laleni as a drau^tsman 
(as we can see for ourselves from his illustrations for Dante's Divine 
Comedy) he was apprenticed to the gentle Fra Filippo Lippi, 

He got a lot of Ins master’s style into his own %vork, but, if 1 may 
borrow an expression from the fiddler's art* he got a great deal more 
of the vibrato into his paintings than any of his contemporaries. Now^ 
'^dhraio is sometimes necessary, and it can be very' pleasing, provided 
it does not last too long. It is apt, howeverp to give an emotional touch 
to the musk which soon makes you ask for something a little more 
robust. It w^as entirely in keeping with Botticelli's nervous and un¬ 
balanced temperament. He always reniained a rather sickly person, 
although* like so many delicate souls, he reached a ripe old age, 
dying in 15 ID at the age of sixty-siXx During the last years of his 
Iffe he became a mystic and lost himself more and more in religious 
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speculations. This probably accounts for his tremendous vogue with 
the English and Americans of the late Victorian era, I seriously doubt 
whether we shall see quite as many reprociuctions of his Birih ^ 
and his Spring in atiother twenty-five years as we do to-day. 
And now, for good measure, our old friend Uccello, Paul the Bird* 
for his name is for ever connected witli the discovery of the laws of 
perspective. Perspective, as you knoAv, is that scientific mediod by 
means of which *'we are able to presenr an object as it Is seen from 
some definite point of view, and to gi\e it a tridimensiorLal effect while 
using only two dimensions." It may seem strange that the world had 
been able to get along without some scientific method of perspective 
during all the thousands of years people had been turning out those 
works of art which still delight our eyes. This statement^, however^ 
needs a certain amount of modification. Many artists living hi the 
pre-perspective era had often placed their 1and.soapes and their figures 
in the proper perspectiv'e without in the lea.st knowing what they were 
doing, but following their intuition. Many morCp I am sorry to say, 
had committe<l all sorts of grievous blunders which they could have 
avoided quite easily if they Iiad known just a little about vanishing 
points and foreshortening. It is abo possible, of course, for a painter 
to know so much about perspective that he gives us merely a matlie- 
mat ical rendering of a landscape or a basket full of onions^ in whidi 
the result is just as deplorable as when he doesn't lu>ow enough, 
rhe best painterSp therefore, since the day.'s of Uccello have done 
tlieir work as a first-rate skipper does his, making use of all the scien¬ 
tific appurtenances that are at Ins disposal, but adding a bit of his own 
genius to come to the correct conclusions. Once the secret had been 
discovered all sorts of other artists^ especially those with a matho' 
matical turn of mind like die German Albrecht Durer, slaved over 
this fascinating puzzle until to-day there is not a single problem, how¬ 
ever complicated, from elephants turning somersaults to aeroplanes 
making nose-dives, that cannot be expressed in such a way as to 
obsePi'e all the rules of perspective. 

To-day the Chinese and the small children are the only ones left 
who do not bother about perspective. Perhaps that is what makes 
their pictures so attractive. 


CHAPTER XXII 


The Putti 

Tht cheerful little btifnbm which the Ftoreatiw artisU 
endowed utih life. 

DuRtNO tlie first six hundred years after the fall of Rome 
sculpture had almost completely disappeared from this earth, and it 
was not until the middle of the eleventh ccntur)' that the stonecutter 
once more came into his own. But he was not asked to study nature 
and revaluate tvhai he there obser^'ed in marble and |rraiiitc. Rather, 
he was told to stick closely to the example gi\cn him by the painters 
and mosaic-makers of Constantinople. Any deviation from the strict 
rules which tradition had already Imposed upon these Byzantine 
craftsmen was viewed with great disapproval. 

When the Gothic mood canie upon the people of the Middle Ages, 
when the people of the cities, set free from the drudgery of the 
peasant's existence, began to listen to that “beautiful fairv-tale told in 
a brutal world" of which 1 wrote a few chapters ago, the stem and 
forbidding statues of the Romanesque churches were gradually re- 
placed by a new type of figure. 'I'liis figure was endowed with certain 
human qualities rarely to be found among tlie images which only a 
shtirt time before had gazed down upon the heads of the departing 
Crusaders. 

Tile new shape of the Gothic churches was also responsible for this 
change. The Romanesque church w'ith its heavy walls had oftered 
little opportunity for the sculptor. But an edifice consisting mostly of 
pillars and a facade that w as meant to delight and attract people with 
an elaborate di-splay of heaven and its inliabitants — such a building 
could be covered almost from top to bottom with large and small 
pieces of sculpture. Tlie cathedrals of Rheims and CJiartres and 
Amiens are still there to show us to what heights of perfection this 
'singing in stone’ could be carried. 

Then came tlie great rejuvenation of tlie Christian faith tn the 
thirteenth century. The same spirit of childlike gaiety that St Francis 
had carried into contemporary painting also i^an to make itself 
manifest in sculpture. And, quite naturally, h was the city of Florence 
wiiere this new sort of sculpture was brought to its highest point of 
de\elopment. I am not now referring to the work of Michelangelo 
and the other great men of die later period of the Renais.sance. They 
ire in a class by themselves. They literally take your breath away 
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when* for the first titne in your life, you enter the hall where thev 
wrought their stone iniracles. ^\^lat I have in mind is something mu^ 
simpler, but something that goes straiglit to our hearts, something 
not seen since tlie days of the Romans^ who had also been verj' fond 
of processions of happily dancing youngsters. 

I refer to the children and the saints of the sculptors Oesiderio da 
Mtti^ano and Donatello, and of tliat great clan or dynasty of potters 
the della Robbias. Since these men had broken away from the dog¬ 
matic severity of their ancestors they thought themselves at libem 
also to work in a medium that had not been used for almost ten ceri- 
turies our old friend the terra-cotta^ or baked clay. 

It had been used for building purposes during the tenth century 
m districts where clay was plentiful and stone scarce* Now in 
Italy in the fifteenth century the sculptors borrowed the idea from 
tro arcJiitects and began to make lerra--cotta portraits, as the 
Greeks and Romans had long before them. But they improved 
upon the old t^hnique in quite an interesting way. The della 
Robbias their imitators modelled the most entrancing cherubs. 
Holy Children, angels* and sw^addled babes, and then glazed them 
with a brilliant glaze, mosrly in white m\d blue, but sometimes 
m Various colours. Outside the Foundling Hor^pital at Florence vou 
c^ still see die babies made by Andrea della Robbia, the nephew md 
disciple of Luca della Robbia, the first to make the name famous. It 
is no small testimony to the artistic sensitiveness of the Florentines 
that they should have adorned wiih these lovely blue-and-white putti 
the front of a purely charitable institution. Stark ugliness was not 
then die obvious concomitant of philanthropy. Donatello and da 
Settignano were sculptors as well as modellers in terracotta, and they 
could each of them fashion a singing chorister or a smiling bambini 
in either marble or day: but it was the ddla Robbias vvho brought to 
perfection the ceramic branch of the art, and whose counterfeit cliik 
dren are among the glories of their native city to this day. 
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The Invention of Oil-painting 

Tiu broihfTt Van Eyck shoiv their of Ghent 

an entirely new xvay <f mixiRg their cohis-s, 

OiL-PATKTiNa was no sudden revelation, but then very few 
inventions are. The Greek painters liad struggled with tlte problem 
of finding a reliable medium with which to mix their colours so that 
tliey would stick indefinitely and not lose their brilliancy. Vinegar 
was tricd^ and white of egg, and all sorts of strange mixtures. But 
none of their experiments was successful. For hundreds of years this 
search continued, and meanwhile the painters w'ere obliged to stick to 
their clumsy al freset} technique. 

For clunisy indeed it w as, especially if you were not able to paint 
directly on a w^all, but had to make a picture that could be moved. 
First of all a piece of w^ood must be covered with linen. Then this 
linen had to be covered with a couple of coats of fine plaster of PariS| 
mixed w ith glue—vvhat the Italians called gesso. Then the apprentices 
set to work (time being of no importance) to rub the surface of the 
plaster until it was as smooth as polished marble. Upon this surface a 
preliminary drawing or cartoon was now transferred, as pencil dravv-^ 
ings are transferred to lithographic stone. As a rule a rough coat of 
green or browTi pigment was used as an underpainting. This done 
(and it all took a lot of time)* the real paintSp also mixed witli egg^ w ere 
applied. But as is not the case with oil^inting, everything had to 
" set ^ right away. Tliere was no chance to scrape tilings off this stone¬ 
like surface* nor could one cover over possible errors by applying a 
new^ coat of paint. Attempts had been made in Italy to combine oil 
with white of egg, but the resulting 'salad" did not prove verj' sAtts- 
factorj", and the Italians remained at the experimental stage until tw^o 
painters from what they probably regarded as the imcoudi and bar-- 
baric North came along and showed them a better way. 

In tile thirties of the fifteenth century a rumour began to spread 
among the Italian workshops that in distant Flanders a completely 
new w^ay of painting liad b^n discovered which did aw'ay wuth aU 
the clumsy intermediary stages of putting the linen on the w'ood and 
covering the linen thereupon with plaster. What it was nobody knew 
for quite a long time, for such secrets were the property either of 
individual artists or of the guild to which they belonged* and the 
guilds guarded such professional mysteries most jealously. 
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Finally, however, the name of the discoverer, or rather the dis¬ 
coverers, was revealed> They were two brotliers called Hubert and 
Jan van Eyck, and they came from Maeseyck in Belgium. Hubert 
was the elder of the two (l3Gfi-i426), and Jan, almost fifteen years 
younger, had been his apprentice. W here they learned their craft we 
have never b««n able to find out, for they did not write ft>r the papers. 
They are believed to have studied in Italy, wliere or when nobody 
knows. But we tlo know that they were products of a school of 
pabiting entirely different from tliat produced by the great artists of 
Italy. 

The Italian painters had come up from the ranks of the mosaic- 
makers, but titese Flemings had originally been trained to make a 
living as professional illuminators of manuscripts. Such manuscripts 
had been in great demand in the southern part of the Low Countries. 
Tliey were exceedingly expensive, but that was no hindrance to the 
burghers of Ghent and Bruges, for next to the Florentines they were 
among the richest people of Europe. Tliese cities w ere connect^ with 
the sea, but at the same time lay sufficiently udand to make them safe 
from attacks by any possible pirates. Being directly connected with 
the European hinterland by means of a number of big rivers, tliey 
were ideally situated to act as tlie middlemen between the British Isles 
and Northern Europie. 

England was dien very far removed from the rest of the world. 
For hundreds of years it had been at the mercy of such Scandinavian 
and North German tribes as had taken the trouble to cross the North 
Sea. Finally it liad been conquered by a Norman duke. This usurper 
had not only imposed his own language and laws upon his new king¬ 
dom, but he had also introduced among his newly acquired subjects 
the architecture and the art of Ills continental possessions. Hence the 
cathedral of Durham, begun in loss, just tw enty-seven years after the 
battle of Hastings, had been Norman. But w'hen it was finished, a 
century later, it had followed the changing fashion of the day and had 
become a Gothic structure. And ever after Gothic was die style in 
which all die big churches—Wells and Peterborough and West¬ 
minster-had been built, although considerably modified (as was 
inevjtable in so remote a country) by the particular genius of the local 
architects. 

In the matter of the arts England did well enough after the Nor¬ 
man conquest, but commeTcially it lagged far behind. Industries %verc 
impossible in a land so full of feudal quarrels. Generally speakin? 
England during the Middle Ages had only one article of ^port- 
wool. Flanders at die same time was enjoying a period ofeomn^tive 
inner tranquillity, and tlie Flemings made clever use of the predica¬ 
ment in which their English neighbours found themselves On their 
own looms they wove that wool into blankets and doth and sold the 
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product far and wide all over Northem and Western Europe. In othe 
words, thev had a monopoly of the wool trade. 

The Gothic cloth hall in'Vpres, destroj ed during the Great War^ 
but now rebuilt, the cUnli hall in Bruges, and many odier civic build¬ 
ings in dilibrent parts of Western Belgium show how important that 
industry became. And just as in die case of Florence, once enough 
money‘had been accumulated to turn a few people into capitalists 
these must needs invest their savings in all sorts of other ventures, 
for money hidden in a safe is of no earthly use to anyone. 

International politics also played their part in deciding the fate of 
the land of Flanders. Tliere w-as a strange country in the heart of 
Europe which ha.< long since disappeared. It had really acquired im¬ 
portance when the son of Charlemagne divided his father's heritage 
among his own three sons; and it was known as Burgundy. 11 fell into 
the hands of an exceedingly capable and unscrupulous ducal family 
whicli intended to turn it into a kingdom that should run all the way 
from the Mediterranean to the North Sea, Such a kingdom, if it could 
have maintained its independence, would have been a godsend to tlie 
rest of Europe. Actually as a bulter state between France and Ger- 
inanv it would have saved us all centuries of war. These plans came 
to nothing, but during the period of tis greatest expansion—roughly 
spieaking, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries—Burgundy was 
far ahead of the rest of Europe in the general well-being of its 
citizens, and was remarkable for the interest its rulers took in 
living just as luxuriously as their well-provided exchequer would, let 
them. 

Such tendencies run in streaks. Some of the ruling houses of 
Europe, with ali the wealth of the world at tlieir disposal, have always 
lived mean and dull lives because that sort of an existence happened 
to suit them to a T. Other princes, on the contrary-, with very' small 
means at their disposal, have been men of ta-ste and discrimination, 
genuinely interested in all the arts and only liappy when surrounded 
By their artists who were also their friends. Tlie Burgundian princes 
had thev lived to-day would have been very 'social,' but in the best 
semse oi that oft misquoted word. They loved colour and excitement, 
Tliey were one of the few- medieval families that really lived glamor¬ 
ously. In the end they were cheated out of dieir victory' by one of the 
most despicable and luteful characters that ever sat on the French 
throne, Louis XI, picturesquely and appropriately nicknamed 'Louis 
the Spider.' But while still on their way up they accomplished a lot. 
If you should ever visit Bruges or Ghent, even to-day wlien for cen^ 
turies they have been in a state of almost complete hibernation, you 
will ea.sily be able to reconstruct the magnificent background against 
which these princes played their parts as the leaders of the medieval 
‘amart set.' 
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This was the stage upon which the Van Eyck brothers made their 
appearance at the beginning of the fiftecntli century. They came, as 
1 said, from the village of Maeseyck, but they spent most of their 
lives in Flanders, ITiey worked slowly and deliberately, and their 
output was limited. Tliey were so exactly alike in their style that it is 
impossible for us to tell where tlie elder brother left ofi' and the 
younger one continued after the elder one had died without having 
finished his famous altarpiece for Crhent's ancient cathedral of St 
Bavon. Their abilities were fully recognised by their contemporaries, 
Hubert was Court painter to tfie reigning Duke of Burgundy, who 
had his palace in Brussels, W'hile Jan was first of all Court painter to 
the ^unt of Holland (who spent most of his time in that famous 
hunting-lodge w'hkh afterwards was to become the city of The Hague), 
and after the death of his brotlier succeeded Hubert as official painter 
to the Burgundian duke, Jan also took one long sea voyage. He 
accompanied the embassy that Philip die Good sent to Lisbon in 1428 
to ask for the hand of Isabella of Portugal, and painted a picture of 
the future bride. Hubert died in Ghent in I4ad. He lies buried in the 
cathedral in which you may still see his most famous picture, the 
Adoration of the Latah, which he painted for one Jodocus Vydts. 
Jan died in Bruges in 1+41, and lies buried in the church of St Donat 
in that same city. 

That Is about all we know of diem. But it is enough to make us see 
diem quite clearly. Tliey were straigiitforward craftsmen■ contented 
to live as such, but quite conscious of die value of their work and the 
respect due to them as past masters of their trade. 

So far so good. But wliat of the rest ? How w'as it possible for them 
not only to 'invent a new process of painting, but at the same time to 
achieve such virtuosity in handling the new medium that without 
any noticeable pretess of incubation they immediately rose to such a 
pinnacle of proficiency that their work has rarely been surpassed ? 
Tiiere is only one possible explanation. I have already mentioned it. 
We know that the dukes of Burgundy during the fourteenth century 
owned die largest and most beautiful (as well as most expensive) 
collection of illuminated manuscripts in all Europe, We also know 
that Burgundy, after several victories over the French which took 
place during the first fifteen years of the fifteenth centujy, had been 
flooded with expensive French manuscripts, sold by die wives of the 
great FreiKh nobles to buy their Jiusbands out of captivity. In conse¬ 
quence whereof die entire manuscript industry' had moved to Bel¬ 
gium. The Van Eycks, living in this atmosphere, came upon the idea 
of paint'ing what were to all intents and purposes merely enormously 
enlarged manuscript illustrations. And somehow or other it was their 
good fortune that at this critical moment diey bethought themselves 
of substituting linseed oil for die old w'liite of egg and vinegar. This 
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may seem too siniptc an ejtplajiation, but such occurrences are apt to 
be very simple. 

In the beginiilnfr the Van Eycks painted only religious pictures. 
Soon, however, they left this narrow' field and tried their hand at 
portraits. Tlierc again they triumphed, but such well-known works as 
the famous 3/a« v:itk the Piaks and tlie portrait of young Amolfini 
and his bride bear very noticeable traces of having been conceived by 
people whose love for detail could only liave been acquired in the 
workshop of a miniature painter. Their landscape and their still life 
are parts of one general composition, but those incidental little bits of 
background have been so well observed and have been executed with 
so much love and understanding and such painstaking care for detail 
that they tell us more about life during the late Middle Ages than 
whole volumes of printed words. 

The satjie held true for the other men who worked in Flanders, 
either at that time or shortly aftenvards. There was Rogier van der 
Weyden, tlie town painter of Brussels, who despised the use of 
shadows and of aerial perspective. There was Hugo van der Goes, W'ho 
also worked in stained glass and in tapestry. There w'as Gerard David, 
the first Hollander to gain fame as a painter (he was to be the last of 
the great masters of the Flemish school), and another immigrant, that 
brilliant young German Hans Memling, who after a short apprentice¬ 
ship in Cologne moved to Bruges, w here he spent the rest of his days, 
and where for the local hospital he painted that lovely shrine of St 
Ursula that looks as fresh to-day as when it was painted in the year 
1480 , 

One thing is certain: these early workers in oil knew how to prepare 
their colours in such a way that they have been able to defy both time 
and climate much better than pictures painted hundreds of years 
afterwards. Of course, they worked under the best of all possible con¬ 
ditions. Tliey had all the assistants they needed, and could take their 
time. They could let their paintings dry w'ithout being called up on 
the telephone five times a day to be asked whether tliai picture was 
not ready yet. *\nd they were still craftsmen with a Itoly respect for 
those traditions of sound workmanship which had been hammered 
into their heads when they were mere apprentices and never for¬ 
gotten. 

The fame of these Flemish pioneers soon spread to every part of 
the world. It started a new enthusiasm for painting in Germany, 
especially in the vallev of the Rhine. It caused the first pictures to ^ 
painted in tlie Netlierlands, which soon afterwards were to play such 
an important r6k in that particular field. And in Italy it caused a 
veritable boom in painting which I shall describe in the next chapter. 
Meanwhile in Flanders the schcxil of tlie great primitives ended 
as abruptly as it had begun. There was to be a great deal more of 
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excellent painting in Flanders. The BreugheU and Rubens and Van 
Dyck were still to make their apfwarance. But for the moment there 
was a lull in tl^e artistic production of this small part of the world 
between the Meuse and the North Sea. The why and wherefore [ shall 
explain just as soon as we have caught up with what was happenitig 
meanwhile in Italy, 


CilAPTER XXIV 


The Italian Picture Factory Gets 
under ^Vay 

"SfTuI m ii prim* Fhrefttingi nTui half a 

medium-pnced Fenelidns^' 

The title of tliis chapter may be slightly misleading. It 
sounds as if [ had no proper respect for all these great masters of 
Italy's era of glory, for all these great names, these great schtrols, and 
these even greater traditions. I have the greatest possible respect for 
all of them. Some 1 like immensely. Many others [ like fairly well 
But an awful lot of tlteni, if you must have the truth, bore me to 
distraction. 

Tfhs is not an attitude I recommend to beginners. You will never 
leam your trade if you stick only to the high spots. In all the arts 
there is a terrific amount of plain, ordinary routine \vork. There are 
no sliort Cuts. If you really want to leam to play the piano or compose 
a sonata or rarv e a statue or write decent prose you simply have to do 
the same thing over and over again and for liours and hours and day 
after day and year after year, for an entire lifetime is hardly long 
enough to give you absolute perfection. And since taste is merely tlie 
ability to discriminate, you must have seen and heard everything there 
i$ to be seen and heard if you really want to qualify as a first-rate 
performer. Tlien^ if the good Lord has also been very Itind to you, you 
may perhaps some day aspire to become a great artist. But it means 
work* and then still more work, and the sort of work that would make 
a eoal-lieaver or ditch-digger turn aw^ay in disgust. 

Part of your self-imposed task will consist in looking at or listening 
to the things your predecessors have done. Tliere is no Itelp for it— 
you will just have to go through with itn Untih by the time you have 
readied mv age^ you can call it a day and go a little easier on your 
museums ^d collections and begin to live happily on your accumu¬ 
lated store of recoUections- 

Fortunately. as a rule, only the best things survive. Otherwise life 
on this planet would be impossible. Imagine a world in which all the 
fifth-rate pictures and all the sixili-rate syniplionies had been carefuliy 
preserv ed I The prospect makes us shiver. But when a pnrticukr 
period has been very prolific in its artistic output all the public build¬ 
ings and all the museums are apt to be clutter^ up with its paintings* 
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fully three-quarters which might ju5t as well have been relegated to 
the attic or the dust-bin. 

Since Italy has always been the happy hunting-grotmd for the 
a&stheticaliy belinedt and depends even to-day for much of its 
revenue upon the tourist mdustty, the shrewd natives of that Indus¬ 
trious peninsula have most carefully prescr%"ed everything to which a 
date and a label could possibly be fastened. The result is at times 
rather appalling. But the blame should really be placed upon their 
ancestors, or rather upon those among their ancestors who w'ere en¬ 
gaged in a trade that soon degenerated into a mere industry—^the 
industry of providing the whole of Europe with genuine Italian 
masterpieces. 

Many of those, of course^ were not too 'genuine/ as we understand 
the word to-day. They were signed with names that make every 
modem artist hold his breath and whisper, “Ah, he was glorious!"' 
But tliat did not always mean that the m&estro himself had actually 
painted tl^e picture. %\liy should he? It was not the custom. As in 
the case of the great Raphael, the divino piUor^^ the Master himself 
'composed" the picture and painted those details which seenied to 
him most interesting and important, but backgrounds, draperies, 
architectural settings^ and other subord'mate features he was content 
to leave to his apprentices, to the "ghosts' %vho filled his studio and 
who in rum learned their trade with a thoroughness w'hjch has never 
since been surpassed. 

The method of painting itself had a lot to do with this. In the first 
place, die old system of painting in tempera (the name w'e give to the 
process in w^hich some other substance than oil is used to bind the 
colour-s to the background)—^this old system that had been in vogue 
ever since the days of the Romans was still as a rule only a sort of 
'drawing w ith colours.* You will grasp what I mean by thinking back 
to the time you got your first box of paints and your first painting- 
book, [n the painting-book eveiy^thmg had been neatly printed in 
black and white. Thereupon you sat dow^n to fill in the white spaces, 
according to die example oh the other side of the page. The trees 
were tilled in with green, the roofs of the houses were made a lovely 
red, and the sky, of course, was done m blue. WTien you w ere not very 
careful the blue of the sky would run into the red of the roofs and 
give everything a startling purplish effect, like some little sketch by 
the late Vincent van Gogh, who did not care either w^hat colour hia 
skies w'ere as long as everj'body knew them to be skies. 

Tile other sort of paintings in which the colour alone told the whole 
story and in which no use was made of any visible outline, was^ as I 
just hold you, a trick of the Flemings which the Venetians were the 
first people In Italy to master. And they only learned how to do it 
after oil had become the universally accept^ medium. That took 
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S uite a lot of time. A hundred years after the death of the Van Eycks 
le Italians were still painting in tempera, using as a rule white of egg 
as their binding medium and giving their work merely a few touches 
of oil to heighten the general effect. For oil was much more shiny and 
brilliant than tempera, and it gave the picture a brilliant aspect, which 
made it much more attractive to the average patron and encouraged 
him to pay a higher price. 

In the second place, the market for which these men work^ was 
not as particular as such a market would be to^Iay. Italian paintings 
had become the fashion, and tite public wanted names. The few great 
names could never have begun to fill all the orders that came in from 
all over the world. Just a.? most of our jaza writers to-day are either 
too busy or too lacking in skill to do tlieir own instrumentations 
(many of them cannot hannonize even the simplest tune), and there¬ 
fore have a small army of professional harmonizers who take their 
little songs and prepare them for the piano and for the orchestra, so 
the denizens of Paint Alley in the sixteenth century left the details 
to iheir assistants and contented themselves with a general super¬ 
vision, just enough to make the average client feel that he had 
received his money’s worth. 

Here you might well ask me why I continue to talk about pictures 
and about sculpture as if there had been no other forms of art during 
the so-called era of the Renaissance. But the other arts were not very 
much in evidence during this time. For the rebirth of the arts was the 
direct outcome of the birth of a new sort of society, and every new 
form of society seems to pass through a period when die pictorial arts 
art the only ones that really interest people. 

During the fifteenth and during the first half of the sixteenth cen¬ 
turies the Italians were still entirely 'picture-minded.' It was only 
after the middle of the sixteenth century with the great composer 
Palestrina that the musicians began to count. Literature had pro¬ 
duced Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, the allegory, the epic, the lyric, 
and the short story had assumed a vernacular form, but their appeal 
was not so wide as that of tlte painters. About a hundred years after 
Boccaccio's death a group of Italian painters was bom who were des¬ 
tined to be the chief glory of the golden age of Italian art. !t is im¬ 
possible in a book of this sort to mention them all. But 1 can give you 
at least a glimpse of a few of the better-knowm ones. The others you 
will afterwards have to discover for yourself. 


TmAN 

His fadter was a soldier and politician called Gregorio Vecelli. His 
own name was Tiziano Vecelli, but he dropped the Vecelli and the 
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world ha$ come to know him as plain Titian. We do not know Ln 
what 3 "ear he was bom. Like a great man)" other people who at the age 
of seventy are still able to ride a horse and run a mile and eat mince- 
pie for supper and read without glasses, Titian made a fetish of his 
age. It b^ame a matter of irtordinate pride to him that he* who had 
long siiTfCe outlived all his contemporaries, could still spend more hours 
in front of his easel than any young man of tifty. And soon he was 
adding a couple of years to his age whenever he had occasion to men¬ 
tion die subject to one of his patrons. In wTiting to King Philip of 
Spain in the year 1571 (the usual dun, for his Majesty never paid 
anybody)j he informed the King tliat lie was then in his ninety-fifth 
year. Modem investigation among the archives of the Venetian main¬ 
land seem to indicate that the mufstro was a round ten years off in his 
calculations* Even so, it was a most enviable performance, and we 
may easily forgive the old fellow in his innocent little sanity^. 

He died w hen he was probably in his ninety-ninth year. The plague 
carried him ofL Otherwise he might have had his wish and still have 
handled a brush on his hundredth birthdaVr That same plague also 
put an end to his family fortunes, 'ntian had always received large 
fees for his labours. During tlie greater part of his life he had main¬ 
tained a noble mansion as behoved an artist who was also a count 
of the Holy Roman Empire and a knight of the pontilical order of 
the Golden Spur 

After he died of the plague, folloAved almost immediately by his 
son, his palace reniained untenanted for two or three daj's. ^Fhc rabble 
of Venice used the occasion to break into the premises and steal es'ery- 
tbing tliat could be carried away. Such were the customs of the tiines^ 
and people thought as liiile of them a$ we do of die State's charming 
habit of entering the homes of our departed parents and helping itself 
to a large percentage of all it can find. 

Titian did considerable travelling, but from early childhood Jiis 
pennanent home w'as in Venice. He so completely identified himself 
with the life of that city that it is now as difiicuU to think of Venice 
without Titian as tlie other w'ay round. For tliis grartd siigufitr of 
the paint-brush represented the outward culture of his omi com¬ 
munity in such a perfect manner that if all written di>cuments upon 
the history of Venice during die sixteenth century were lost we could 
quite easily reconstruct tlie daily life of that town from tlie portraits 
and altarpieces that came out of this studio on die Grand Canah 

The story of T it Ian's career is Interesting from a great many angles. 
Venice was the last of the big Italian towns to feel tlie influence of die 
Renaissance, The stem race of patricians who made their beloved 
city the heart of the greatest colonial empire of the M iddie Ages w as 
able to maintain Itself without opposition nrnil almost the end of the 
fifteenth centurj^ Knowing the lighthearted tendeticies of tlieir sub- 
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jectSp the $tem wht> lived in thst vast palace just off the Rialto 

(theit home since the year realized how Uttle it would lake to 
make every day Carnival Day amon^ the careless inhabitant,'^ of iheir 
prosperous lagoon* So thc-se wat hful puardiaiis of the ancestral vir¬ 
tues passed a number of law's of such austere and efficient sev’erity that 
public life within their bailiwick stesod stock-'itill for almost three 
hundred years. And the artists^ who feared the secret police of the 
Doge as much {and rightly so) as the laziest beaclu'omber on the Riva 
degU &hiavonip meekly continued to paint according to the Byza^ 
tine tradition the authorities fa%'oured and which therefore survived in 
this city on the Adriatic long after Constantinople itself had ceased to 
exist as a Christian towTi. 

The school of painting which had been established on the island of 
MuranOp that famous island that is still the centre of the Venetian 
glass industi^'j and which gave birth to- one of those interesting artist 
families of the Middle Ages, the Viv*arini — that school dominated the 
w^hole artistic scene and was opposed to all innovations. There was 
thereiore no future in Venice for the modems. Much smaller towns 
like Padua were able to attract the brighter young men^ such as 
Donatello and Mantegna^ who otherwise would undoubtedly have 
opened .studios in Venice. 

There was bound to be a reaction. It came during the latter half of 
the fifteenth century, TJie older generation began to die off. The hst 
of the stem tyTunts’of the old school was carri^ to his grave in one of 
the countless churches that dotted the hundred and seventeen small 
islands of which the city consisted. Immediately the childreni and 
grandchildren emitted a loud and deliglited ^*Oof!*^ TlTiey settled 
down to enjoy those riches w^hich their dour fathers and grandfathers 
had aixumulated during those many centuries when they dictated 
their will upon both Pope and Sultan and looked askance upon a Doge 
who had actually died Ln bed instead of in battle. 

From that moment this loneliest of cities became the centre of 
fashion and pleasure of all Europe. During the next two and a half 
centuries—indeed, until the day when a rarporaPs guard of French 
revolutionists dissolved the ancient republic—Venice was what Paris 
has been during the last two hundred years—the one spot in the w^orld 
where everybtxlv with a lot of money and a desire for pleasure knew 
that he could find whatever he w^anted. 

Such news travels fasti and at once all the artists and near^rtists of 
Europe hastened to the,se liappy marshes. The painters and sculptors 
reaped as rich a harv^est as the pa-sirycooks, the opera singers* the 
professional gamblers, and all those w'ho m one way or another con¬ 
tributed to the comforts and pleasures of fasliionable society 

Among the first of these happy arrivals was a lad from Sicily* a 
Certain Antonclla da Messuia^ who somehow had strayed to Flanders 
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and there learned the new method of painting with oiL Soon after¬ 
wards local talent also made its appearance. This \vas~or, rather^ 
tliese were—the famous Bellini. They provided Venice with two suc¬ 
cessive generations of first-rate artists, the best known of whom was 
Gentile Bellini, a fellow tvith a most delightful sense of colour. Like 
Giorgione and Carpaccio and many of the ether great Venetians, he 
%vas a past master at showing us the holy saints as distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen, much more interested bn enjoying the siglits of the 
town than in the dreary business of,saving stJub, 

Such an attitude towards religious subjects was safe enough, for the 
Inquisition w^as not allow^ed to operate within the territory of the 
Venetian Republic. If there w^as any censoring of nioral.s to be done 
the Doges intended to do it ihemselves, and they were powerful 
cnougli to defy the anger of the Holy See. And so the gay life con¬ 
tinued, and the artists reaped a rich harvest. Every young man wlio 
made the Grand Tour (that year of international trasel uhkh was 
regarded as indispensable for all fashionable youngsters) returned from 
the city on the Adriatic with one or two pleasant products of the 
VeiiGtiaii school. Indeed, the trade grew so brisk that even to-day 
there are probably more spurious Venetians masters afloat in our 
museums than any others, except products of the modem French 
school. 

There you have the background against which Titian lived his long 
and busy life. He started in the usual fashion» serving first as an 
apprentice in the wwkshop of a mosaic-worker, and then going to two 
of the Bellini in sutoession (first to Gentile and next to Giovanni, the 
sons of Jacoptj) to learn the painting business. Slaving got as much as 
he w^anted from them, he entered into a parmersliip with Giorgione, 
who w'as his contemporarj% but who died wliile still quite young. 
Together they did a series of frescoes for the warehouses of the Ger¬ 
man merclTaiUs living in Venice. After the Bellini were gone Titian 
also finished die paintings which liis former teacher had begun in the 
ducal palace. 

That was the beginn'mg of a career which in that day and age was 
quite a novelty. For Titian %vas the first among the great artists who 
was able to be entirely independent of a regular patron. He had, of 
course, a number of customers for whom at one time or another he 
did certain pieces of w'ork* But he was never obliged to hire himself 
out for ten years at a time to some pope or prince and to act as their 
official 'court pahiter." This w'as a most flatteiing title, but in realitv 
such a court painter was not really very far removed from the court 
cook or the court fool or the court musician. Titian, on the other 
hand, had his own studio, and there his clients could come to look at 
his picturee and buy whatever they could afford. Most of his life 
he spent painting whatever and w^iomever he liked, following his 
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own counsel in all he did^ whether it pleased his clients or not—an 
independence few artists of that day could allow tlicmselves. 

As for the choice of his subjects, they covered every phase of 
Christian and pagaOp both in this world and in the next. All of thenip 
however, gave evidence of that satne intense love of life which made 
these men of the Renaissance so different from tlieir predecessors of 
the Gothic period. For good measure Titian finally added something 
that w as entirely new. 1 would like to call it die psychological elementp 
His faces may have been good likenesses or bad ones. That is some¬ 
thing w^e never can tell about pictures made several hundred years ago. 
But the faces of Titian's patrons are apt to reveal certain hidden traits 
so accurately that we sliould know' tlie true cliaracter of these his¬ 
torical personages if we had nothing else to guide us in our judg¬ 
ment — no contentpurary documents and no nieinoirs and no State 
papers. 

Take his portrait of Pope Paul III and liis two grandsons. Iliey 
clearly show the tragedy of that old man. who had such terrific 
an) bit ions for everything that could add to the outward glory of the 
Holy See, and whcT realized that he had not many more years to live, 
and that his worthless grandsons tvould then de.^iroy everv thing he 
himself had so carefully built up. Or take his picture of the Entperor 
Charles V on horseback. It shows the mightiest ruler of his time as 
the loneliest man among all his millions of subjetTts. And die portrait 
of Aretiiio is exactly wdiat we would expect of a blackguard of that 
sort. 

In shortp Titian w'ps not only a very great artist, but also a gende“ 
man who by his own life added' immensely to the respect in which the 
arts came to be held+ once the artist had regained the right to his ow^n 
identity. 1 may be entirely mistaken, and perhaps tlie title really Ise- 
longs to some one else, but 1 have always lek incUned to call Titian 
the tVanz Liszt of the painting profession:—wdth the exception that 
the Venetian knew infinitely better how to handle his w omen. And 1 
am not merely referring to the w omen whom he made immortal by 
allowing them to appear in his pictures. 

It is curious how often we have forgotten everything about a 
famous man except some insignificant detail w'hkb to himself w^as not 
of any particular importance. Everybody^ for example, knows about 
Titian red bi coitnection wdth that strange reddish glow of the hair 
of so many of the women who sat for him. That particular red, how¬ 
ever, I lad nothing to do with Titian, who merely copied what he saw. 
It was a red that was prescribed by fashion. 

As Venice was the great centre of pleasure and luxury of the six¬ 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, it was, of coursep able to 
impose its fashions upon the rest of the ^vorld- Now the Venetians 
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2e«m to have had a decided [Ikm^r for red-haired women, just as 
we, some twent y years a^o, ujieti to prefer blondes and w'ent ao far as to 
invent the platinum blonde. By what strange lotion of a content- 
porary beauty specialist tliey achieved this effect wc do not know. 
The formula has been lost, But the sun had apparently something to 
do with it, for the truly elegant ladies of that day used to spend hours 
and hours .sitting patiently in the sun, their long tresses carefully 
draped across an enormous strasv hat with a hole in the top of it which 
allowed the Imir to bleach while the ladies themselves were carefully 
protected against sunburn. For there must be no tanjied faces. 
Tanjved faces v. ere not considered nice for ladies of fashion. .A creamy 
complexion w'as supposed to go best of all with this reddish sort of 
hair, and so they all had creamy complexions or bribed tlie tnatstro 
to give them creamy complexions. 


Leonardo da Vinci 

The second name on my Italian menu is that of Ijeonardo da 
Vinci. Here we are on more familiar ground, for we really know so 
little or so much about this venerable old wizard that we can give 
free rein to our imagination, and w'c are able to turn liim Into anything 
that happens to please our own fancy. In a moment I shall give you a 
list of his accomplIshmenLs, as partially enumerated by himself in a 
letter which (he Ma.ster addressed to Lodovko il Mom, Duke of 
Milan, when he offered hts services to thi,s rich patron of the arts. 

This Uidovlco, one of the most interesting of the Italian dictators 
of the fifteentli century, w'as a member of the famous house of Sfor/a, 
which liad attained great power since that memorable day, late in 
the fourteentli century, when the founder of the family, a certain 
Giacomo Attendolo, decided that there w'as more money to be made 
from tlie bandit business than from tending a dozen goats and sheep 
on a barren farm in the Romagna. The family had done very' well for 
itself, and Ijjdovico, with the help and assistance of the King of 
France, w'as the recognized boss of Milan. His hold upon his new 
lerritories, however, was none too firm, and so he bethought himself 
of ways and means by which he might gain tlie loyalty and aHection 
of his newly acquired subjects. 

Giving the people something for nothing (or, rather, giving it to 
them in such a way that they tliink they are getting it for nifthing) has 
always b^n a very successful method of establishing one's reputation 
as a public benefactor. And so one fine day Lodovico let it be known 
dial he w'3s going to pull down the dreadful slums that were a dis¬ 
pace to his capital and tlial he meant to replace these Insanitary 
hovels by miles upon miles of beautiful new tenements, fie adv ertised 
for a coiiipeteni city planner and civil engineer, and L,eonardo has- 
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tened to inform bis grac^ that he was the man. From his letter of 
application and from sundry other documents of a sinnlar nature we 
can offer you a modest list of those accomplislunenis I mentioned a 
moment 

Among other things Master l^onardo qualified as a painier, an 
architeci, a philosopher, a poet, and a composer, as a sculptor and 
an athlete (broad and high jumping being lus specialties), as a physic 
cist and mathematician and practical student of anatomy, Furtlier- 
more, he could not only play divers instruments (the lute preferred), 
but he could also make them with his own hands, and he was very 
clever at arranging formal parties and dinners whenever it was neces¬ 
sary to Impress a distinguished foreign visitor wich the wealth and 
go^ taste of his host. He had also dabbled a little in engineering and 
could claim to be the in veil lor of a new system of irrigating \ast 
stretches of lerniorv bv nieans of mills and locks he himself had in- 
vented* Bui he w^as really most of all liu crested in flying tnaclnries 
and submarines, and while working upon these plans he had devised a 
new meihod of constructing lifting macliines and autonjatic drills. 
There must have been a few more things this incredible man could 
do^ but 1 can'i ihmk of them jusi now\ 

To-day^ when the specialist is the man we respect and the fioitto uni- 
vfnatis is regarded with profound suspicion, such an accumulation of 
talents would hardly get a man a job. For we would Iiold that no one 
person could even begin to do Imlf of oil these tilings and hope to do 
them well. In tlie case of Leonardo lhat would be exactly tlie wrong 
conclusion. He was not only a painter and sculptor and musician and 
engineer^ but, with the exception of his painting (which was perhaps 
his weakest point)^ he w'as et]ually at Iioine within all those forms of 
art and science. How he found time to do all these things and do 
them so well is one of ihe many mysteries that were part of his rhar- 
acter. Of coursep like every universal genius, he \vas an inclefaiigable 
w^orker. He lived and slept In bis studio, but he seems to ha\e been 
one of those fortunate persons who could do with sery few' liours of 
rest and was therefore able to devote twenty hours of each day to his 
endless mailiematlcal caknjlations, lo his geometrical puzzles, to his 
plans for his hying machines (the danied things would have stayed 
in the air too if only he had liad a decent motor!), and to his elental 
exi^riments with all sorts of jngnients and building n^aterials. 

Tlie one great disadvantage of lus many-sidedness res ealed it.self in 
a terriiic restlessnesis. No sooner had he begun work upon a gigantic 
equestrian statue than he would gel sidetracked! by tlie idea that he 
must construGl a new' type of siege gun. The gun had only been 
started when he would iWl tempted to mix a belter sort lyf oil-paint 
tlian the Flemish siuB^ tlicn on the market- For ever driven by his 
restless brain, Leonardo never quite finished what he set out to do. He 
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lived to be sixty-sevefip but his outputj compared to that of other men 
who died at a much younger age, is almost ridiculously smalL 

There is the Mona L,iia, tlie portrait of the lovely wife of Signor 
Zanobi del Giocondo (hence her popular name of La Gioconda)> 
Everybody knows that picture, which is frequently held up as the ideal 
example of die Eternal Feminine. For does not the lady smile that 
w'istful smile which betrays that she knew all the secrets of perfect 
womanhood ? Perhaps so. Perhaps she also smiled because she was the 
third w'ife of a husband who w'aa j’ears older, and whose will had made 
her the exclusive heir to his entire estate, so that some day she would 
have a chance to return to her native Naples as a beautiful widow 
with an unlimited fortune. 

Whatever the cause, diat face attracted more than usual attention, 
even when it was being painted. Pietro Aretino, the social columnist 
of the fifteentli century, still remembered for his attempt to blackmail 
Michelangelo and as fine a gossip scavenger as any of his tribe living 
to-day, pounced upon this picture with glee. He hinted that Leonardo 
had used ihis picture as an excuse to make die lovely lady ait for 
him for four long years. He told how the artist used to hire musicians 
to fill his client's heart with a soft glow of happiness which thereupon 
reflected itself in the lustre of her drooping eyes. It made good copy, 
but die only definite fact we know' in connection with the picture is 
die price—four thousand golden florins Francis I of France, whose 
portrait was painted by Titian, paid for it when he took it to Paris. 
Tliere, as you will remember, it lias remained ever since. A few 
years ago a patriotic Italian carried it away under his coat, to return 
diis masterpiece to his beloved fatherland. But after a few anxious 
weeks it was discovered in liis trunk, and the Mona Lisa is back again 
in the Louvre, this time probably for keeps. 

In the same museum you will also find his Virgin of the Rocks and 
the Virgin and Child with Saint Aunt, As for the picture that per¬ 
haps gave him his greatest fame, it is the Last Su/ifier, painted in the 
last de^de of tlie fifteenth century for the convent of Santa Maria 
delle Orazie in Milan. Heaven only knows why, some seventy years 
after the introduction of oil-painting, Leonardo should have decided 
to do this work in lem^ra, But it seems tliat he was under the im¬ 
pression that he had discovered a marv'ellous new wav of painting 
on plaster. It may have been 'new,' but it was also highly ineffective, 
for less than half a century after Its completion it began to show 
signs of decay, and finally nothing remained but a wall covered with 
a slckl>^•look^ 1 g layer of mildewed paint. As Leonardo (who loved 
to play the man of mystery) never told a soul what kind of medium 
he had used, the experts of the seventeentJi and eighteenth centuries 
who werecalled upon to restore it decided to treat it as an oil-painting 
and saturated tlie wall with oil in the hope that tliis would give the 
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colours a new lease of life. As was to have been exp^ted, the oil 
only made things v^orse. Thereupon the varnish specialists had their 
innings, and they covered ever) tiling with heavy layers of varnish. 
These different quacks continued to torture the picture until finallVi 
in 1908^ Professor Cavenaghi succeeded in diagnosing the true nature 
of the medium Leonardo had used and was able to preserve at least 
enough of the original to make us understand how this paintLng had 
come to be regarded by Leonardo's contemporaries as one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World. 

It is very difhcult to start writing about Leonardo without being 
tempted to turn him into a book. Therefore I shall be very short in 
giving you the details of his restless career. In 1470, at the age of 
eighteen, this illegitimate son of a Florentine notary became a pupil 
of Verrocchio. Having learned his trade, he began to work for 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. But he soon got tired of this and, wishing 
to try his hand at engineerings moved to Milan, where he remained 
almost siJ£teen years. Here he founded a very successful atelier where 
he taught painting and sculpturing when not busy with his plans 
and his drawing-tward. Before he reached the age of thirty he had 
visited Cairo, or, as they then called it, "Babylon/ where he made 
some engineering designs for the Sultan. 

To w'hile a%vay his leisure hours in Milan he began to work on the 
largest equestrian statue the world had ever seenn Before it was finished 
the Pope and the King of France made an alliance for the purpose of 
dividing the duchy of Milan between themselves. Leonardo was 
obliged to leave the city. He sent his sav ings to the Medici in Florence 
for investment purposes, but his equestrian statue (in its half-finished 
condition) remain^ w'here it w'ss, and the archers of King Louis, in 
the playful w^ay of French soldiers on foreign soil, used it as a target 
for their shooting practice. That is why w^e only know what it must 
have looked like from rather vague descriptions by a few contem¬ 
poraries. 

From Milan Leonardo at first w'ent to Venice, where he meant to 
devote himself exclusively to his mathematiciil studies. But when he 
heard that his former patron, the unfortunate Lodovico^ had been 
sold by his Swiss mercenaries to the King of France, and W'ould un¬ 
doubtedly end his life in prison, he gave up all hope of ever returning 
to Milan, and decided to make his permanent home in Florence. Three 
whole years he spent in Florence^ painting pictures and occasionally 
engag^ Ln some simple engineering problem* such as finding a 
method bv which to stop a landslide that threatened half a dozen 
native villages in a near-by valley. 

While Leonardo was engaged upon all these tasks Cesare Borgia, 
the son of Pope Alexander VI, was trying very hard to found a 
dynasty of his own in the Romagna. Grabbing every available piece 
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of land, he soon turned hhtiself into a first-rate povver. But he felt 
the need of a niiliinr}- engineer, and Leonardo* Ixired wlih 

Florem c, jtraiefully arcepicxl the ptisi, "lids new son of work carried 
him all over Centnil Italy. Anioii^ oilier ciiiefi he also visited LYbino, 
the home of Ra|)hael and of BramantCi where he himself onee ttiore 
ji^ot Inspired tfj do some skcldiinjr and painting. But suddenly Cesare'^ 
father died, and the outlook for his ventures was none too bright, and 
so Leonardo reiumed quietly to the place of Ills birth. He arrived 
just in time to take part in a competition for an enormous battle pic¬ 
ture which w^as to commemorate the victor}' of tlie brave Florentine 
army over their enemies in the year 1440. M ichelangelo was to be his 
principal competitor. \\'elt, Ivetmardo went at it in his usual thorough 
fashion, and began by writing a formidable treatise upon the art of 
painting ( wliich, ofeourse, he never finished), in which at greai length 
l\e discussed how such battle scenes should be made. It then took him 
two years to finish his cartoons — his sketches for the battle picture* 
Finally tlic people of Florence had a chance to compare the two com¬ 
plete .sets of sketches, half of them made by Leonardo* the other lialf 
by Miclielangelo. 

Meatnvhlle he had been working on still another experiment in 
paint. It seems to have been some st>rt of tempera w'hich was to be 
melted into die w^alh by means of heat. He smeared his paint on die 
walh of tlie council liall. He applied his heat. But die scheme did not 
work- Tlie paint melied and ran, and during the next fifty years the 
Florentines liad one of the walls of tlieir council hall completely 
covered with a messy kind of brown pea-soup, llien they got tired 
of Itjoking at it and had the ruins covered over with frescoes by 
Signor Vasarij die welUkiiown audior of the lives of die great painters. 

As for die sketches for the battle scenes, they seem to have been 
quite startling in tfte wild vLoknee of bodi the men and tlie horses 
doing mortal combat with each odier. Raphael studied diem most 
carefully atid said that he had learned a lot from them. So did many 
other young painters. But the souvenir hunter^ then as iiow^ was for 
ever on the w^atch. Tlie glorious carroorts were eventually cut up into 
small pieces, and nobody knows what became of these. 

In the spring of ISOfi Leonardo obtained three months" leave of 
absence from his Florentine employer to go back to Milan and do 
some work for the viceroy who now ruled Lombardy in the name of 
the King of Frajice. 1 hat three months' leave wa.s extended several 
times until 1507, vvhenl^uis X I [ personally visited his Italian domains 
and, with ilie consent of tlse Florentine magistrates, hired Leonardo 
as his qlHclal court painter and cngIneer-inHihief. But Leonardo's 
res dess soul could not endure the restrictions placed upon Jilm by 
his otficial duties, and he moved to Rome, where Pope Julius IT had 
finally started work on St Peter's and was able to give steady employ- 
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TTient to all the architocts, painters, and sculptors of Christendom. 
Raphael, Bramantc, aj d Mkhelan^elci were already present, and now 
Leonardo joined them. When Julius 11 died in the year 15|.^ and was 
succeeded by Leo X* who, being a Medici, was a boy from Leonardo's 
own home town, his future at last seerned seture. 

The poor man w as soon disillusioned. He was .sixty-one years old. 
Michelangelo w as tlurty-eiglu» Raphael eigJit years younger. 1 he in^ 
evitable conflict between the older and the younger generations took 
place, and Leonardo felt that he was no longer wanted- He was treated 
with siitcere respect by his young colleagues, but they went their owm 
sweet way without pav ing any attention to liis advice. 

Fortunatelvr k hie nick of time, he made the acquaintance of 
King Frarkis 1 of France* This brilliant and many-sided monarch 
felt such tremendous admiration for tlie versatility of the old Floren¬ 
tine that he promised limi everything he iivanlcd if only he would 
leave Home and move to France to live at the royal court. And so, 
at an age when most of his contcmpxiraries liad already disappeared, 
Leonardo tried to start a new life on a foreign sojL He liad already 
suffered a stroke of paralysis which had lamed his right arrii, but that 
meant nothing to him, for he soon Icanied to paint with his left one* 
And so we find him organizing niart ellous feasts for his ro}'al master, 
who, by the way, knew how to give a party nigch better than anybody 
else of that gaiety-loving age. see him continuing his n^athe¬ 
rn at ical experiments andhh anatomical studies. On the 2nd of May 
of the j eaf 1513 lie died most peacefully in the arms of his gracious 
benefactor, who followed his retnains to the cloister of St Florentin, 
where Leonardo had expres-'^ed the wish to sleep his final sleep. 

His vast collection of manuscript material he willed to his young 
pupil, Franc-esco Mefri. This noble youth pteser\ed them with great 
care I but his descendants had not the slightest interest in them, 
and they got lost or the}^ were stolen, and nobody cared. A few sliort 
extracts from Leonardo's observations on the art of painting were 
publishetl and that was alL 

Came the revolution—the French one—and a general by the name 
of Napoleon Bonaparte descended into tlie plains of Italy to bring to 
the long-sufflTing subjects of die house of Habsburg the blessing$ of 
Liberty I Equality, and Fraternity. General Bonaparte was a graduate 
of the artillery department of the military school at Brionne* He 
might not know much about art* but he knew his guns. A man who 
was said to have Invented a cannon tliai ctjuld be fired by means of 
compressed steam was a man after his ow^n heart. Leonardo was sup¬ 
posed to Ijave tried the experiment. Bonaparte therefore gave orders 
to send whatever remained of the I.eonardo manuscripts to l^aris. 
And so in the different manuscripts of I^nardo, in so far as 
they could still be found, were sent to Paris, care of the Institut de 
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F^ce. After years of deciphering, classifying, and editing the notes 
which (no great mystery after all!) had been written from right to left 
by one of the most farnoys left-handers of all times, tlie world began 
to realize « hat sort of man tliis Florentine had actuallv been, He not 
only had been one of die greatest draughtsmen of all t'ime, but everi- 
thing from steam engines to aeroplanes, tliat were not to be put to use 
until hundreds of years later, had already been spooking around in 
the mcndible brain of tiiis old man, who (as he once explained) had 
tri^ to explore the whole of the universe that he luight be able to 
add greater beauty to the products of his itnagmation. 


Raphael 

Here is another * dose-up’ that is necessaiy to understand this age 
when the artist was a person of importance, a social necessity and not 

of the year 

iSSQ, During the last week a terrible rumour has spread through tJie 
town. Raphael, the great Raphael of Urbino, the divine painter has 
been stricken with a mysterious ilbiess, a bad fever, and the doctors 
do not know how to help liim. The patient is knowTi to have weak 
lungs, and the diniate of the Holy City is dangerous to those who so 
easily catch chilL 

Tile City of St Peter is crowded with painters, drawn thither by the 
encouragement of open-lianded and art-loving popes Look at the 
names ot the great masters called together to contribute to the honour 
and glory of the centre of Christianity. Peniizl is there, the famous 
engineer ^d j^mter, now busy on certain details of St Peter's. Peru- 
gmo, RapJiael s beloved teacher has also put in a short appearance. 
But, feeling himself too old and too weak to paint the walk and 
wilmgs of tlie new apartments of Pope Julius II (the scMialled Stanze) 
he has left the finishing of die job to his pupil, and has returned L 
Perugia to die at the ripe old age of seventy-eight. His place has 
^ereupon been taken by another pupil and former assistant Bemar- 

as Pinturiochio, also a man of extra- 
^ I>e under a ebud, as 

Vasari (a most unreliable source, but tile main one for the lives of 
ttese painters} will spread the rumour tliat the heads of his frescoes 
in tl« library’ of die cathedrcd of Siena have not really been paintS 
by him, but are the work of Raphael, pauiiea 

Venice is represented by ^retuo ^A)tto and Siena has sent Cio- 
vanni Bazzi, who is better known by his nickname of II Sodoma 
and who IS said to have been the pupil of the grc at Leonardo. Leo^ 
nardo himself has visited the scene for a short while, but findioff 
many yoimgsters ^aged upon die Job, he has decided tliit this if ^ 
place for him and has again departed for his former home. A SmilaJ 
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fate has overtaketi Luca Signorelli, who has also discovered that he 
is a little dated In the companv of so many bright members of the 
next generation, and who has left Rome in disgust when he hears that 
the Pope has told Raphael to repint everything he, Signorelli, iiad 
only a short while before begun to do inside the Vatican. 

And then there is Michelangelo. Obliged to pint pictures wheti he 
really wants to be carv'ing statues, he has given full vent to his dis¬ 
appointment and fury' by covering the ceiling of the Sistine Chapl 
witli a mixed collection of ancient heroes and sages. Tliere they are, 
sitting high above the hands of the pious, brooding over their ovvn 
pagan tlioughts as if this were some heathenish temple instead of the 
House of God. 

All these men have been, for a longer or shorter period of time, the 
daily companions of Raphael, the young painter who now lies stricken 
with his mysterious malady. If art criticism had been invented in the 
sixteenth century I am sure tliat the night before Good Friday of the 
year 1520 would have been a very busy one for the local reporters, 
tlirough the files of ilieir morgue to get all the facts on tJie 
life of the great man, if prchance he should decide to die in time to 
catch the suburban edition, ITiis is approximately w'hat they would 
have written down in their notebooks: 

Raphael Sakzio, son of a certain Santi, also putter, but cine who 
does tiot seem to have amounted to much, but did considerable work 
in his native village of Urbino. Bom, April S, I'lffiS. Father had a Job 
at the Court of the Lords of Montcfeltro, who tlien ruled tlic city. 
Died when the boy was eleven years old, but seems to have started him 
in his Own trade as soon as he was able to hold a brush. The boy was 
left to the care of his stepmother and an unde who was a priest. They 
were bright enougli to realize diat he bad quite a little talent and 
might some day be almost as good as his fatlier. 

When he was sixteen they sent him to Pemgia to study with Peru- 
gino. Perugia seems to have been tlie best place for a young fellow 
)ust then to Icam his trade. Centre of tlie Umbrian school. Founded 
by this same Signor Pemgino, whose rtfal name was Vaiinuoci. Began 
to do some worn under bis own name in or around 1500. Specialized 
In Madonnas. Went back home to Urbino for a while. 

In iStW goes to Florence. Gets there just when the competition 
between Leonardo and Michelangelo for the battle scenes was on and 
the whole towm was talking art with a capital A. Spent a lot of time 
apparently in the old chapel with tlie Masaccio stuff Learned all he 
had come to loam in a couple of months, and dien went back to PerU’ 
gia. Next to Siena to help Pbituricchio to make the sketches for the 
^al library. Still specializing in holy stents. Imt begins to do a few 
portraits, 

1506 back in FlorctKe. Remains there several years, Paints a great 
niiLiiy Madonnas. 

In ISOH Sranianle siiggtits tJiat ht sliould coinc lo Rome. In all 
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practical matters those Unihrtans surely slink together! The Pope ihis 
time IS working on his big church in all seriousness. The conier-spnc 
was laid two years before. There might be a good opening for a bright 
Youngster. He therefore had better hurry- 

Brainante "intnodiKes him personally to the Pope. Tlie Pope takes a 
liking to him aiwl hires him on the spot. Must have had a great way 
with hVnfi, for Soon he is dining with all the best famities in town, 
painting their plcturcSp getting mighty good money, too. First job, 
however* is disappointing, llie svatls of tlie apartments in the Vatican, 
tiiosc bulk by die Borgias, are covered w idi frescoes by Signorelli and 
a lot of otiiers. Present Pope doesn't like them. His Holiness telis his 
new protrgf to paint them over with soineililng of his ovati. Tlie 
youngster does that, buti being a decent sort of fellow (everybody 
seems to agree that there never lias been anybody like him when it 
came to doing the fair thing)* skips the akovc painted by his own 
teacher^ Pemgino. 

When this is finished there is a lot of other work. The Vatican is 
soon full of his work, and meanw'hile he seems to have found time to 
paint a Madonna for almost ex'ery churdi in Italy, tn Januaty 
Pope Julius H, his original i^tron* dies. His successor* a Kiedici from 
Florence* seems to have liked him even better liiaii Julius, and being 
a son of Lorenzo the Magnificent lie is a belter spender. 

All tlie rkh bankers too hire him whenever he has five minutes of 
bis own. Accounts for the i.vork be did on the Famese villa. 

151-t Bramaivlc dies. Pope Ijeo X makes Raphael Tils successor as 
architect-in-chief of St Peter's. Poo bad he should have to die t\o^ 
when he Is silting on top of the world. And on Good F>iday of all days, 
when nolKHJy will pay any attention. Welk w^e can save it for Saturday. 
In the meantime the art department can work on the pictureSn lliere'll 
be a lot of tliem. Good for the Sunday edition. 

More tlian four hundred years have j^one by since the body of 
Raphael Sanzio* tlie son of Giovarmi Sanii of the city of Lkbino, waii 
laid out in state in front of his unfinished picture of die Tran.^gura-^ 
tion. All Rome passed by his bier to have a last look at his handsome 
features* and wept when they thought of die girl to w^hoin he had 
been beirodied aiid who would never be his wlfev And during those 
four centuries his reputation has suftered as stninge a series of ups and 
dow 7 is as ever has conic to a man of his genius. 

His friend and contemporary Michelangelo said that Raphael had 
succeeded he did not so much on account of his superior talents as 
on aocount of his tremendous industry. The remark sounded polite 
enough, but it was praising with faint damns. Giovanni Bernini^ the 
architect who constructed tne famous colonnades in front of St Peter's, 
and who lived almost a century later^ warned all young painters not 
to try to imitate die Divine One. It would get them nowhere* for 
Raphael was now vieux Jeu, his [laintings pas$e^ Nobody cared for 
them any more. In Spain the great Velasquez voiced the JSaine opinion. 
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When the Shtine MaJonna was sold to the Kin^ of Saxony the 
Dresden connoisseurs complained that the child on its moth^ s arm 
had a very 'common' look. Wmckelmann, the ponderous Gemian 
who is usually referred to as the father of the scienra of archeology, 
but whom we chiefly remember as the man who fllled our museums 
with those dreadful plaster casts of Greek and Roman statues that are 
guaranteed to make vou hate classical sculpture for all time, had a 
few words of praise for Raphael's ability as a sculptor, but as a painter 
he rated him far below tlie contemporary Gennan masters whose 
works to-day you could not possibly give . r 

But all this changed a century ago with the beginning of the 
Romantic Period. After Goethe’s sentimental drivel about the un¬ 
happy young Werther it became very fashionable to dte young ai^ 
beamifuUy. Raphael had undoubtedly done this, and his sw^t-fac^ 
Madonnas reminded the readers of that time of Hermann s lovely 
Dorothea, the incarnation of all feminine cliarm. They compar^ his 
serene saints to the savage^faoed Jeremiahs and Jonahs of his b™tal 
contemporary' Michelangelo, and the comparison was not pr^isely 
flattering to the brooding prophets of the Sistme ceiling. Good Queen 
Victomfwho then set the fashion in all matters j^rtainmg to the 
domestic virtues, thought Raphael a 'delightful' ^d refined 
and liked to be surrounded by reproductions of his pictures. Indeed, 
the only criticism that was heard came from that strai^e group ol 
SBSthetes who sincerely believed that tliey would be able to set the 
clock of history back if they only trietl hard enough, and xvho, m con¬ 
vinced Pre-Raphaelites, had no use for the hollow virtuosi^' of 
the much-admired painter. 'Diey found a most unexpected ally in ^e 
person of John Ruskin, who as a rule was heavily on the side of the 
moralities, but who could never forgive an artist for having be^iboni 
outside the era of the Gotliic, Ruskin obj^te^o Raphael s Biblical 
representations as being contrary to the truth. Thcselovely ladies an 
these stately gentlemei, so Ruskin protested, had nothing in com on 
witli tlieir Hebrew prototjTes. They were just so many beautiful 
bodies without any souls, etc., etc. M^et. the pointer of the ‘a^tjs 
Olympia in the Louwe and as little of a moralist as ever h^dl^ a 
brush, was even a little more outspoken in ^s comments. Raphael 
turns my stomach,” is the way expressed himself wi* rare delicacy. 

And toJay ? I don't know. There is an almost incredible virtuosity 
in the work of Raphael, tremendous draughtsnianship. a chammg 
sense of colour. There is not very much depth. But it is exceedmgly 
difficult to put great depth of feeling into a pirture that ,s meant to 
seen at a distaU of several hundr^ feet. After all, wh^, you are 
going to give a concert in the Grand Central btation you will hai^ly 
choote a harpsichord as the mo.st suitable instrument for the 
Raphael was ^ked to paint pictures for God s representative on earth, 
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pictures that were to be wortl^y of the spiritiial capital of Christen- 
doni at the height of its worldly splendour. He did what he had been 
told to do and he did it sypreinely well. Isn't that enough praise for 
anyone ? 

jMjchelangei,o 

And now one more name» Michelagniolo—as he wrote it in a script 
that is not quite like the handwriting of any other human being in its 
intimate sense of pride^ defiance, and utter loneliness. 

It will not be easy to speak of him, for all the usual figures of 
speech turn pale and riieaningless when applied to this incomparable 
genius. Nor can vou write about the school of Michelangelo, for there 
was no St hool—there c<iu[d not be. Neither is it possible to make him 
the hero of a speiiu] chapter and call it the 'age of Michelangelo/ For 
there w'as no of MU hcbiigelo. He s^hkI all alone, and he dwarfed 

his coniempt^raries like a niiglity niountain that arises unexj>ectedly 
from the surrounding plains. 

All the g(HKl old stand-bys of ‘greatness' and "perfection' and 
'excellence" which fii f>rilinan^ hmnan beings (ilie dictionary of 
quotations is full of them) suddenly lose thetr glamour and become 
sUfflnlv ridiculous, like the joyful handM-lapping of Siitne poor half¬ 
wit tn front of the Taj Malial, shouting, "Oil, isn't it cutel"^ The 
same thing liolds true for his work, ^'ou simply have to see it for your¬ 
self to knovy wtuii it is like. It is iiiipo.ssible to assess it into mere 
words. For In order u> do so you w^ould have to find certain points 
of comparison, and tlicre are no ptnnts ofooniparisonr I Could tell you 
that w'hen for the first lime you enter tliat room in Florence where so 
much of his half-finished work has been brought together you will 
seem to be hearing Beethoven's l^eaih A/drnrA played by an ojtihe^tra 
of Titans. But as you have not heard the Dtrdth Match played hy an 
orchestra of Titans that will not bring you much farther; all our 
orchestras, alas! are composed of ordinary human beings and mem¬ 
bers of the Musicians' Union at that. 

all [ can do is give you a short outline of his life and of his w'ork. 
tn his case, as in die case of all the tndy great, tlie two were identi¬ 
cal. .After sixty Michelangelo found time for a few of those emotions 
which play so great a part in the existence of all ordinary human 
being.s that most of us hai e no energy left for anydiirig else. But even 
diat all-overpow^ering love tor %^ittorla Colonna meant in his case 
merely a shifting of activities. For a time lie slowed up a little on his 
painting and hh sculpturing, but only to <levote himself to an entirely 
new form of art, the art of poetry. He hackcii away at his sonnets 
with that same imperious violence with which he had' hacked away at 
that gigantic block of marble w hich v%as to reveal his Aloses. And the 
sentiments he expressed were as high above diose you find in ordinary 
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j>oetry as the figures which he painted on the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel are above the heads of the spectators. 

Here is a list of a few of the tilings he did during the ninety years 
he spent on thh planet: 

He was bom in 1475. His family belonged to a class of society that 
then as now was only too common in Italy* Tliey vvere people of 
gentle birth, but they rarely got a square me^. They would have been 
able to support themselves quite nicely, of course, if tliey had been 
wHling to work for a living, but that they could not do, for then they 
w^ould have lost caste. Michelangelo's father was a perfect spocinien 
of the contemporary gentleman who would rather lia\e starved to 
death than demean himself by taking w'ages for his labours. 

This straiige altitude did not prevent Michelangelo from feeling a 
very sincere affection for his shiftless parent. After he had reached the 
stage w'hen he began to get paid for his tvork he forgot all the hard¬ 
ships of his youth, and most generously supported his entire familyn 
That family consisted of his father and a couple of brothers. His 
mother died soon after he was bom. Tlie child was thereupon sent to 
a w'et-iiursep wife of a stone-cutter in a near-by village. 1 his may 
have given him his passion for sculpture- He himself used to say 
so. Perhaps he ineajit it as a joke- In that case it is the only joke 
history can credit to Miclielangelo* He was much too busy to be 
funny, 

Hi.s real career started at the age of thirteen when he was appren¬ 
ticed to Donienic:o Cihirlandajo, the ex-jeweller who had turned 
painter and had one of the most popular studios in Florence, But long 
before that he had given evidence of his taleiits, and as a mere urchin 
bad already told the world that lie intended to become a great artist, 
^riie father, ever conscious of the genteel background of his family, 
resented the choice of such a career as entirely unworthy of the name 
of Buonarroti. But siiyce he had notliing better to oficr, and since 
notliing better offered itself, he made the best of this sad blow to his 
parental pride. Some very nice people had been ariists, he un¬ 
doubtedly told himself, and sometimes they Itad even gained great 
wealth. \\ Jiat more delightful prospect for a mail of his type thai^ to 
anticipate the day when his son should be famous and able to restore 
the family fortunes! 

But alf that was still a long way off- First the young angel must 
learn his trade. Like the rest of the Florentine students of the gentle 
art of painting. Michelangelo began by copying the works of die great 
Masaccio in the Brancao.:! Chapel- One day he had a quarrel with a 
feUow-studenl. The fellow-student hit him and broke his nose. 'I'he 
damage was never repaired* It gave Michelangelo s face that .strange 
e5tpre,'?sion which made \i possible for his enemies to start the rumour 
that he had negro blood in his veins. 
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From Ghirlandajo's \vorkshop he went to the art academy that the 
Medici Had establifshed in that part of their garderis in which they 
kept their collection of ancient statuary. This institute was presided 
over by a venerable old gentleman wlio had spent so much of his lime 
among tlie old gods that he himself had become a complete pagaHi 
He turned lus art school into a sort of literary academy where the 
name of Plato was much more often heard than that of St Paul or St 
Augustine. This shows how completely the ideas of the hurnanists had 
come to dominate the minds of the men of the Renaissance. Nobody 
was any longer shocked by such goings-on. The Vatican itself was 
beginning to look like the palace of an old Roman emperor. And so 
it w^as possible for a disciple of Plato and Anaxagoras to devote 
seventy years of his life to the pictorial propganda of a partly pagan¬ 
ized faitht and to die peacefully in his bed at the age of eighty-iiine, 
unsuspected of any heresies and honoured and lamented as one of the 
staunchest pillars of the Church. 

Unfortunately^ die great Lorenzo de' Medici died "m 149^. His son 
Piero was a fooh and under his feeble rule conditions in Florence grew 
so uncertain that Michelangelo decided to leave the city before the 
people began to build barricades in the streets. Why did he so sud¬ 
denly make up his mind P Because xh\$ curious bundle of contradic¬ 
tions w'as convinced that he was endowed with the gift of second 
sight. Quite suddenly and without any apparent reason for such a 
fear, he would throw away his hammer and his chisel, break forth in 
a terrible sweat, and say to liiiiiself, "Something terrible is going to 
happen to me if I stay here another moment I" Whereupon, without 
bothering to pack his slender belongings* he would buy a horse, gallop 
away, and not come to rest until he had reached some other city, 
hundreds of miles away. 

It happened for die first time in 1492, but it was to happen time 
and again, as we shall now see in tliis short sumnfuig-up of the seventy 
yeat$ during which the master worked at his chosen trade with scant 
respect for union hours. 

After his first great panic drove him from Florence he proceeded to 
Bologna, where he made a couple of statues for the local church. But 
a year later he got news that he was one of die artists who had been 
appomted to build the assembly hall for the Great Council of Hor- 
ence. And so he went back home* and it was during this period tltat 
he took part in a great hoax which sounds so modem that it might 
have happened here and yesterday. 

Then as now every tiling that was old was considered much better 
than anything that was new, and everything diat came from afar w as 
of course infinitely better tiian what came from near by. An indiffer¬ 
ent statue, two thousand years old* was much more inicresting than 
a perfect piece of work made by a contemporary, Michelangelo, ^vho 
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had a sour sort of humour, knew this, and therefore made himself a 
sleeping Cupid in tlw true Roman style. It vvas sent to expert ill 
the noble art of faking masterpieces, and amid many delighted ahs 
and ' ohs' it was sold for a barrel of money to a cardinal who was very 
proud of his knowledge of the ancient masters. But the thing leaked 
out. as such frauds are apt to do. The cardinal i^Tote angry letters ^d 
demanded bis money back. He got it. but there was a sequel which 
also shows that the art coUeaors of the sixteenth century and those 
of the twendeth have a great deal In common. , 

\Mien Michelangelo shortly afterwards .suffered from another 
attack of fear, and once more felt that he could not possibly 
another moment in Florence, he decided to go to Rome to visit the 
cardinal who had bought his spurious Cupid, hor. so he said to 
himself, "if this man really knows wmething alwut an he «'ih have 
been able to appreciate the technique whicli ailovsed me o 
something which cveiy body so unanimously accepted as a genuine 
piece of work from the third century &.c., and he will receive me wi 

great honours." . . , ,, 

He did go to Rome, but the reception lie received was hardly what 
he had expected- The cardinal was not at home ivhen ^uonanoti 
called and never deigned to receive him, for hell holds no fury like a 

connois^eyr fuoled, , . v 

However, the cardinal was not the only man m Rome who took an 
interest in art. lliere were thousands of others, and smh Miche 
gelo had more onlers than he could ever hope to fill. He remainfid in 
Rome from 14^96 until 1501. 'Hien his father lost the little political 
job that had kept him alive (some sinecure in the customs depart- 
m-entl, artd Mkhelangelo resumed at once 
most dutiful son and brother. He took care of all his 
tives until the day of their death, and then, very' much like Beetho^ 
after liim, concentrated his affections upon a young nephew, a boy 
without the slightest talent. 

A short time afterwards he was called to Siena to make plam for a 
memorial for Pope Pius H that was to be built ‘I} 
that city- He finished the two main figures. Ifeforc the other o 
dofie he was back in Florence to work on that tremendou-s statM of 
David which still exists. But it has sinre then ^en nioved 
protect it from the rain. This is a pity, for <ij order to ^ ^ 

ated it should be out in the open. ^'‘vVcrthcless, i i.s .. ^ * 

piece of work. Forty years before thecitv ol 

large piece of marble for the benefit of a sculptor by the name of 

Agostino d'Antonlo. Rut poor d'Antomo had got 

tlwe that useless marble mountain had lam until Michelangelo 

finallveave it foim and breath. a 

During these years Michelangelo also made the Madonna which 


the arts of mankind 

fimlly found its way to Flanders, and which you can still admire in 
the church of Our Udy in Rrupes, where it looks quite out of place— 
a piece of Renaissance sculpture in the stronghold of tiie early 
Flemish primitives. 

It was also during^ dus |#ri(x| that he went back to painting and 
engaged with Ijeonardo in the competition of dtose battle scenes that 
were to liave been painted on the walls of the new council hall, The 
pictures were, as I told you, never finished, but the sketches of 
Michelangelo survive, The.v are known as the Baihers. for they show 
the Florentine soldiers as they ivere surprised by the enemy while 
swimming in the river. ' ' 

Then a letter came from Rome, "nie Pope asked Michelangelo to 
return and start work on a vast memorial which his Holiness hoped 
to erect for himself during hit own lifetime. 

Rome, however, was full of studio politics, Bramante, the arehirect 
of St Peter's, did not ui the least like the idea of having so great an 
artist so near at hand, and he was ven^ envious of the favours Julius II 
showed his Florentine rival. He therefore suggested to the Pope that 
Michelangelo could be used to better advantage if he were asked to 
paint the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. In the firet place, it was well 
kiioi™ that Michelangelo greatly preferred sculpturing to painting, 
and he might refuse. In the second place, if he at^cepted it would keep 
him out of the way for at least five or six years. In the third place (en¬ 
tirely tny own idea, but 1 have spent a great deal of my time among 
the delightful followers of the Muses and know how sincerely they 
love each other)—in the third place, there was always a chance that 
a man working on those rickety scaffolds would break his neck. 
Michelangelo must have sham! my suspicions. I le had another attack 
of panic, and when next die Pope heard of him he was back in 
I- loreiic^?- 

This was not at all according to the plan.s of his Hortiie.ss, ivho 
seems to feve ^n very much aivare of the genius of his ra filer trj'ine 
^rvant. People have often remarked that his admiration for the 
Florentine master cannot really have been so very great, as he habitu¬ 
ally forgot to pay him. that, however, prove.? iiotning. Doctors and 
artists (including literary men) liavc always been supposed to keep 
alive on whatever provender it pleases the ravens to bring them. WTiy 
pa}' them when, somehow or other, they iie\'er seem to die of hunger r 
In spite of his fears, Michelangelo was finally persuaded to return. 
Duly provided with all the necessaiy safe-conducts, he set out for 
Rome. 

The first job that awaited Inm there was a large statue of the Pone 
himself It had to be done in bronze and was to be placed over tlie 
door of the main church in the city of Bologna, which his Holiness 
had only recently added to Ids domains after a campaign which bad 
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been exceedingly disaAtcous for the people of Bologna- This incident 
tally explains why this statue no longer exists. As soon as the Bolog¬ 
nese had a chance to do so they expelled the papal garrison from the 
city and destroyed the statue which reminded them a little too elo¬ 
quently of them. 

Miclielangelo, however, was to pay another visit to Bologna. In the 
midst of working on, the pictures of the Sistine celling, which took 
him almost four yearsp and which gave him a kink in his neck from 
which Ite never recovered, he was frequently obliged to chase after his 
employer to get at least enougJi ready cash to pay for his materials. 
Finally^ however^ the work was done, just four mondis before the 
death of Julius. Then Michelangelo began to hammer aw'ay 3t the 
statues for that memorial that was to be the biggest memorial ever 
erected to the memory of a man wlio was sell I alivev 

IF anybody still beliex'es in the myth of the artistes glamorous 
existence I recomntend that he should study the period of Michel- 
angeloVs life that now hegaii. For as soon a$ the Pope liad died his rela¬ 
tives tried to beat the master dow-ji on every detail. "The monunvent 
must cost less/' or again*'' If you make it just a little smaller it can be 
done for half the price/^ and so on and so forth. Jn the end Micheb 
angelo finished only three figures^the two nude sla\'es now in the 
Louvre and the niagnificeiii in San Pietro in VincoU in Rome. 

Bui before any of these Itad been completed Miclielangelo was 
back in Florence. The newly elected Pope was a Medici who now 
appealed to his fellow-townsrnan to return to his native towTi and do 
some work on the facade of his own church of San Lorenzo in Ror- 
eivce. The heirs of Juliu-s said ' Yes/ and temporarily released the 
Mulptor from his contract, and he hastened to Carrara to get himself 
just the son of marble he would need. But no sooner was he there, 
working like a dozen horses, than local graft gave the contract to the 
quarries of Pictrasanta, \% elL the whole scheme canie to nothlngp and 
all the sculptor's endless labours came to notlung too. 

Meanwhile he had refu.sed a most flattering oner from the King of 
France to come to Paris, and another one from the magistrates of 
Bologna to do them a new statue, this time something they them¬ 
selves wanted. And there was the Pope who wanted him to return to 
Rome to finish the work Raphael had left unfinished when he died. 
Michelangelo hardly knew which order to accept when Italy suddenly 
found herself in the iniddle of a great civil war. \\ bile the armies of 
tile Emperor vvere plundering Home, the Rorentines quietly expelled 
the Medici. But soon thereafter the Pope and the Emperor made com¬ 
mon cause, and it w^s the turn of Florence to be attacked. Every" good 
klorentine was supposed to tush to the defence of his city, and 
Michelangelo was put in charge of her defences. As engincer-inrchief 
he devised all sorts of new and highly ingenious ways of strengrhen- 
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ing the walls. But he suffered from another attack of panic and Red, 
%\heii even'thing was over (the revolutionists as usual had made an 
effective defence impossible bt'' tlieir everlasting quarrels) he went back 
to Florence and continued to work on tlie nionunients which the 
Medici had ordered for tlieir mortuary chapel in the church of Lor¬ 
enzo. One of these is blown to all the world, for it contains those 
famous reclining figures which have become known as and Day. 

There were to be a lot of otliers, but before these were finished 
Michelangelo decided to return to Rome to lulfil his contract with 
the heirs of Julius II. Tlie heirs, however, were obliged to wait, for no 
sooner had he set foot in the Eternal City than the Pope ordered him 
to paint a new set of pictures over the frescoes Penigino had made on 
the wall right above die altar of the Sistine Chapel, and which were 
no longer to his Holiness' taste. Michelangelo consented, and thus 
gave us his IaisI yudgnteal. Even while it was being finish^ the pic¬ 
ture was severely criticized by some of the more pious inhabitants of 
the Vatican, Tite papal master of ceremonies especially was most 
severe in his denunciations. If you want to biow what this papal 
master of ceremonies looked like you can find him at the bottom of 
tiie picture. For Michelangelo painted him as Minos, the judge of 
tiie sliadcs in Hades, and he is there in Cliaron's boat. 

But there were others, much more pow-erful and tlierefore much 
more to be feared, wlio also felt that this battle of the Titans hardly 
belonged in the very citadel of tiie Christian God. Indeed, Pope Paul 
HI almost ordered the whole picture to be destroyed, and was only 
persuaded to modify this sentence when it was pointed out that a few 
protecting robes painted upon these nude figures would serve the 
same purpose and at niudi less cost. A certain Danlele da Vol terra, 
quite a mediocre artist, was found ready to commit this first sacrilege, 
and almost two hundred years later a second coat of paint was ap¬ 
plied to tiie few remaining spots of uncovered human flesh. To-Jay 
the pious pilgrim no longer runs the risk of being shocked. Centuries 
of candle smoke and incense have so completely covered it with a 
heavy layer of soot that both saints and sinners have become almost 
unrecognizable. 

The Ltist yitdgment was finished in 1541. Midielangelo lived for 
another twenty-tJiree years, working day atid niglit, now as a sculptor, 
tlien as a painter, then again as an engineer and architect. The world 
around him liad gro^m very lonely. His contemporaries were gone. 
His immediate relatives were dead. His neplicw Lorenzo was the only 
hum^ bein^ who had a claim on him and upon whom he centred 
all his aftection. The only great passion of his life came to him after 
he was almost sixty years old, but it was an intellectual passion. For 
the subjection of Ids devotion, the lady Vittorla Colonna, w'as a woman 
of deep religious feeling. One rather wonders, tlierefore, what she can 
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hav£ thought of those exalted hymns in which the wisdom of PlatOi 
the truth of the Christian faith, ind tlw mysteries of art were praised 
with equal warmth and vehemence. In 1564, when almost ninety 
years old, but still working with complete disregard for his health, and 
now engaged upon the Herculean task of concerting the old t is o^ 
the EniTOror Diocletian into a Christian church, the old man suffer^ 
a stroke. A few days later he died, as he would have wanted to die. 

For he died in harness. * 

And now I, because 1 am writing this book, must scribble a lew 
words to sum up the labours of a man whose w'ork I can ha . J ^P" 
proach without feeling a strange weakening of the knees am w it ou 
a humility that, God knows, is quite foreign to ray soul. Vet there is 
one thing I can say and which t think the old man would have uncier- 

stood. , 

Michelangelo's greatness lay in his divine discontmt—not witn 
others, but with Himself. Like all the great of this earth, h e 
Beethoven and Rembrandt and Goya and Johann Sebastian Bach, he 
was of such mighty stature that he knew the meaning of tlie wor 
'perfection.* And like Moses, glancing longingly at the dim md hazy 
outlines of the Promised Land, he realized that it w'lll never be given 
to any of us mere mortals to reach that which cannot poMibly sur¬ 
pass^. Hence that divine discontent, which is not only the beginning 
of all W'isdom, but also tlie beginning and end of all great art. 


CHAPTER XXV 


America 

ITw Old ff^orld disa]fL'frs tht Nnu^ Thi Ntzv contrihutts 
nothing dinrily to 11 k in-t of tin OU^ hat irufirectly its zviatth 
creates a next* doss of art patrons, who in tt 4 rn injituncr th€ 
taste of tiKir times and $o help to put an end to the era of the 
Middle Ag^Su 

Ijtf THE £?afNG OF 14£>3 Columbus returned from hb first 
voyage to the Indies. This famous citken of the republic of Genoa 
is usually cla$sified among the explorers and discoverers. But he was 
primarily a promoter, a strange visionary, part Jny 5 itic, part explorer, 
who sold hb pet idea to his royal employers as a profitable scheme of 
makrng money ^d replenishing the exhausted Spanish exche<|uer. 

When he returned from the Bahamas he was still entirely unaware 
of havmg stumbled upon a new and completely unsuspected continent. 
It was tri^ that the natives he brought back witli him did not look 
very much like Chinese or Japanese or Hindus^ all of whom the 
people of Europe knew' from the descriptions of Marco Polo and the 
<wer m^leval traveller$+ But perhaps tliey were a species Marco of 
the Millions had never seenp and it took many years before Europe 
begm to suspect the unpleasant trutli that these islands might have 
^ ^ Asia, and gave up the hope of ever reaching 

the flesh-pots of Zipangu by sailing in a westerly direction. And so 
most of the contemporaries of Columbus lived and died without being 
in any way aware of the existence of a new' continent. If they heard 
of It at all they had done so as we ourselves occasionally read a news 
report about diousands of square miles of valuable timberland said 
to be situated in the heart of New Guinea, Very interesting, but 
who cares f 

Some thirty years later the situation changed. For then Cortez 
conquered Mexico, and Mexico was full of gold, and that w as some- 
thii^ Europe understood. 

Tne rape of Peru some ten years later by Pizarro, die most 
despicable of all the conquistadores^ Avas another bit of welcome news. 
Tltousands of poverty-stricken adventurers hastened across the ocean* 
Tliey came to steal, and die moment they had filled their pockets 
they returned whence they had come, Quite a number of centuries 
had to pass before Europe discovered that the painted savages w hom 
the earliest visitors had usually described (and treated) a;i a sort of 
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biped insect had also been highly expert crafbmen and had built 
themselves a lot of very interesting monuments completely overlooked 
in the original rush for gold and silver. 

As basketvers and as potters they had produced a number of 
articles which compared very favourably with the products of the 
Eg}'ptians and the Babylonians. Unfortunately very little of all this 
has sur^'ived. In Central and South America the humid climate will 
almost immediately destroy anything left out of doors. In the norths 
where the glaciers seem to have last^ much lor^er than in Europe, 
there had not been enough of a population to create anything of 
lasting value. 

But apart from the climate another influence had been at w'ork to 
prevent the development of a great form of art. Except in a few^ parts 
of Central and South America^ the Indians had never ceased to be 
nomadsr As diey had neither horses nor camels, and had never in¬ 
vented die wheefp they could transport only such possessions as could 
be loaded on the backs of their womenfolk, for the men were w^arriors^ 
and therefore gentlemen who w^ere not supposed to carry bundles. 
Ever}'thing therefore beyond a few w^eaTOns and their fishing-tackle 
Was considered excess baggage, and we^ve come across only a few 
pre-Columbian relics of Indian art winch can truly be called prehis¬ 
toric. For baskets and ptJts and pans could be made wherever there 
w^ere reeds and vvherover tliere was cla}% and these tw'o indispensable 
taw materials were to be found all over tile continent. An Indian 
tribe w-as therefore under no obligation to be careful with its kitchen 
utensils w'heii it moved fn:>m one place to another. The old pots and 
pans were left behind in tlie deserted c^mip^ and an entirely new' set 
Was made as soon as they bad pitched camp in some other place. 
Baskets and pottery therefore tell us very little about the earliest his¬ 
tory of the Algcinquins and Mohawks and all the otlier small tribes 
who for some twenty thousand years w ere in complete possession of 
the continent. \\ e must depend for our circumstantial evidence upon 
the buildings the Indians of Central and Soudi America erected ^d 
w'hich they built wdth such perfect skill that even tropical vege^tioti 
{die most'destructive of all the forces of nature) lias not been able to 


destroy them completely. 

But, as 1 told you, these pyramids and temples arc to be found only 
in those regicms'wiiere the climate and the condition of the soil made 
it possible for large groups of people to support thems^elves wjtl^t 
being obliged to move from one hunting ground next, ^e 

political development of tliese regions greatly resmibled that w^bicb 
had taken place in Egypt and Mesopotamia and all along tJie Medi¬ 
terranean. The strong had cxmquered the vyeak had org^ized 
a number of highly centralized empires in which the conquer« races 
did the w ork, w\ijle the conquerors as a sort of local nobility lived on 
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the fat of the land. We should kriow tiu$ even if the Spaniards had 
not seen the tail’-end of their imperial organization, for the Mexican 
and Peruvian temples could never have been constructed without a 
great deal of very careful planning and without an unlimited supply 
of human material. 

As to ttie exact date when these Mexican temples were actually 
built, we are still pretty much in the dark. We now knowv however* 
that they are of comparatively recent date^ The Mayans do not seem 
to have taken possession of the Yucatan peninsula until the days 
when the Franks were being organized into a kingdom* w^hich hap¬ 
pened in the sixth centuiy of our era. As for the Aztec conquerors 
of Mexico, tliey were probably contemporaries of William the Con¬ 
queror* The Incas, the people of the sun, apprently founded their 
great empire among the mountains of the Andes wliile St Francis 
was founding a somewhat different empire of his owti in Italy. 

That an ex-swineherd like Pu^arro should not have been deeply 
interested in archaeological details is easy enough to understand* 
Hence it was quite natural that his followers should have spoken 
so glibly of the 'tliousand-year-old empires" which they had just 
destroyed. Had they really felt the need of a little more accurate 
information they could have fomid it ui the calendars of the Mayans* 
whose priests had worked out a division of the year w hich in a great 
many \vays was highly superior to the systeni we ourselves have 
inherited from the Romans. 

Unfortuiiately tile Spanish conquerors were accompanied by a 
number of lioly men whose desire to save souls w^aa fully as intense 
as the greed of the cQnquistadores for gold. In order to save the poor 
heathen of the New U orld from the consequences of their own wicked 
.'mperstitions these zealous friars carefully collected all the available 
written and painted evidences of the old native civilization, and 
burned practically everything amid the loud hosannas of the true 
believers. If they had only sent at lea$t a few of these valuable manu¬ 
scripts back to Spain w'e should now^ (since we have recently learned 
to decipher these hieroglyphics) know^ all about the earliest history 
of tliat part of tlie w^orld. But only a few of tlie old Mayan manu¬ 
scripts escaped the destructive violence of these zealous missionaries* 
and as a result we shall probably never know very much more than 
we do to-day. 

Incidentally, the Mayans and the Mexicans never learned to build 
a true arch. They knew how to construct roofs, but were obliged to 
do so w ithout using any vaulting. T!iey made their roofs in a curious 
way by means of overlapping layers of stone* which were then finally 
connected by one large slab of some solid material. In doing so tliey 
experienced the same difficulties as the architects of the Romajtesque 
churches. In order to withstand die outward thrust of the heavy roof 
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the walls Itatl to be very thick. But these walls were eminently suited 
for a display of the seulptor's art^ and some of the friezes of the old 
Mayan temples are quite as interesting in their own way a.s those w^e 
have found on the temples of ancient Greece or India. 

As a rule these temples had no pillars. The walls also ser^’ed as 
pillars^ but some of tliese w^alls (w^henever they were not too wide) 
were given the shape of cajy^attds and were covered with ornaments^ 
only in this case the ornaments were not in the form of Greek 
goddesses^ but represented the serpent^ tite holy animal of that part 
of the world. 

No mortar was ever used, and this lias allow ed the roots of the trees 
to cause great damage to almost all of these buildings. The roots of 
a tree will dig their w'ay through evervtlhng except a block of granite. 
After the last of the original worshippers had been converted to 
Christianity the temples were socomplciely neglected tliat w^e are now 
obliged to "dig them out of the primeval forest^ just as w e have had to 
do in ilie cases of the Borobudur and Angkor \\"at. 

How these litdians were ever able to move those heavy stones»or by 
w^hat means they got their very delicate sculptural effects, that again 
is something about which we know very little. Tlie people tvho coidd 
have told are dead or have lost all remembrance of their ancestral 
glory. After the coming of the white man they adopted the white 
man *5 tecbiique. They copied his patterns* and they worked dicm 
into their own baskets and pottery, and often improved uptjn them, 
but it Was no longer a purely native arL For the native no longer was 
tnasrer in his own house. He continued to livCp hut as a pariahj 
dependent upon the goodwill of the white man for the right to exist, 
A concentration camp is not an ideal place for die development of a 
vigorous and independent foriii of art. 

Within the realm of the arts* therefore, the New^ World contributed 
nothing wliatsoever to European socieiy, but by completely changing 
the economic structure of die older continent America was indireedy 
responsible for those great cultural changes of the sixteenth century 
which, of courset were accompanied by far-reaching changes in all 
of the arts. 

I do not mean to imply tliat if Columbus had never sailed the 
medieval w'ays of painting and singing and eating and drinking and 
dressing oneself would not have come to an end at just about the 
same time. The Gothic era had outlived its own usefulness. And as 
invariably happens Ln sudi cases* it became a caricature cf tliat which 
it had been during the heyday of it$ glory. 

Gothic art had been the art of the perpendicular streamline. The 
pointed arch, of %vhtch we instinctively thank w^hen we liear die word 
Gothic, was merely one manifestation of die desire to get everydiuig 
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needlelike, peaked, cuspidal, arundlnaceous (they are all of them in 
the dictionary)—a desire that finally manifested itself in every shoe 
and lanthorn. It played with this idea for so many centuries, it in¬ 
dulged in so many experiments with this strange reedlike style, that 
all its possibilities became exhausted. Having run its normal course, 
it was boiind to disappear from the scene. 

Something new was bound to make its appearance, but what that 
was to be depended upon economic conditions quite as much as upon 
anything else. Even a Phidias or a Michelangelo could not have 
hacked statues out of marble if they had been exiled to some village 
in Greenland. A Cellini in a little prairie village, far removed from 
customers able to provide him wim the necessaiy^ precious stones, 
might have developed into a successful second-story' man, but he 
w'ould hardly have gained fame as one of the world's greatest jewellers* 
And this is where the New World played its decisive r6le. For the 
New' World put money into the hands of a class of people w'ho thus 
far Itod never had any, and that money allowed tnis new class of 
people to compete as patrons of the arts with the Church of the 
Middle *Ages and with the princes of the era of tlie Renaissance. 

Such changes do not occur overnight. In this case they took con¬ 
siderable time. Nor did they manifest themselves cveiy'wherc at the 
same moment. In some countries the princely power wras too strong 
to be broken down right away. In others the Chuich prevailed for 
centuries after tlie introduction of the new economy. But in the end 
the new riches in the hands of a new' class of citizens completely 
changed the aspect of society. For now even the more timorous, made 
bold by an economic independence they had never known during the 
older feudal days, began to insist that the artists make them some¬ 
thing wluch they too could enjoy. 

Until tlien they had taken their art as they had taken everything 
else—on the mere say-^o of their ' betters*’ Their money in the bank 
changed their attitude towards these 'betters,' For the first ume in 
the History of the world the artist would be called upon to satisfy the 
taste of the masses. 

Nobody will claim that tliis was an undivided benefit to art as such, 
for that taste was apt to be pretty terrible. And it continued to be 
terrible for many centuries to come. That, however, is beside the point. 
The interesting part of the development is this; A third element liad 
made its appearance as a potential patron of the arts. This was the 
merchant, the business-man, who, having derived great and lutex- 
pected wealth from his overseas transactions, could now visit the 
painter’s studio or the aichitect’s w'orkshop and say, " Make this, for 
that is what I want, and 1 am able to pay you for it." 

During the latter half of the Renaissance—during the last half of 
the sixteenth century—this 'new spirit* began to manifest itself in a 
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way that we can stiH follow. For then a new buying public not only 
had the money necessary to order expensive materials, but from a 
previous age there still were a large number of first-rate craftsmen 
w ho could turn these more expensive materials into chairs and tables 
and beds and candlestichs and cupboards in such a way tliat they 
formed an Integral and natural part of the mercliant's household and 
seented to ^belong* wliere they were quite as much as the people who 
IK'ed in these houses. 

'iTie one tiling we ourselves probably should like least of all if we 
were obliged to live in a Renaissance house W'ould be a certain atmo¬ 
sphere of stateliness tliat pervaded all those buildings—a sort of quiet 
dignity tliat was present in all tile rooms and on all tlie stairca.ses and 
that made one feel as if ui another hour or so the King of France with 
forty thousand courtiers might possibly pay an official visit to this 
‘middle class' mansion, 'iTiat, iiowever, was exactly the spirit in 
which these homes were conceived in an age when everi- home 
tried to be a palace and every waiter still tried to carry the soup 
with tiie graniiezza of a t'oung duke ofTering his soi'creign a beaker of 
malmsey. 

In Europe the conventional way of doing things, die conventional 
way of dyhig or getting married or entertaining one's guests, has 
maintaiti^ itself in spite of all the many upheavals and revolutions 
of the last two hundred years. It is sornetimes said tliat this was 
the result of the tremendous Jiinuence Louis XIV and die Court of 
Versailles wielded over the minds of the people of tlie seventeenth 
century, the great century of tlie Baroque. I should like to suggest 
that it goes farther back' than that, and that it is a surv'lval from 
the days of the Renalssiuice. For then, during a short period of time, 
people actually lived as if tlley were for ever on parade, as if they were 
for ever beuig obseived by their neighbours, and as if the slightest 
breach of etiquette (which is merely the French for a 'ticket' or a 
formal label) would be part of to-niorrow's gossip in every salon of 
tlie town^ 

Of course, in the when tl\e ambassador from Poland called on 
the Conte di Casa Epsiloti^ a member of the grand council of the 
sovereign republic of Venice, his reception in ihe vast halls of the 
palazzo on the Grand Canal meant something. It was a fine and noble 
piece of mummery in which all die characters knew their lines and 
acted their parts with the utmost statellne^iS^ offering as fine a sight as 
one could ever hope to witness. For then all these lieavy chairs and 
ornamental sofas, which are so completely out of place in our modem 
flats^ still played the rSUs for which they liad been created widi such 
great care and at sudi enormoiis expense. Tlie elaborate mirrors 
reflected the light of candelabra tliat liad been fashioned by the 
greatest of living artists, fhe clothes tliat were worn liad^ been 




AMERICA 

designed for the e.vpress purpoJte of giving the actors in this comedy 
the hillest possible measure of self-assurance. 

Gone were tise days of the slender Gothic garments. The boriscontal 
streamline of the Renaissance had replaced the perpendicular one of 
the Middle Ages, Heavy silks and heavy velvets and heavy brocades 
hung heavily from the shoulders of both men and women. The 
women, in order to give themselves a greater appearance of gran- 
dexxaf wore a lot of p^ding round their hipis. 

I am not verj^ good at describing this sort of thingn But perhaps 
when you were a child and rummaging through your grandmother's 
attic you came across a funny-looking pad hanging from a wire 
clothes model. Upon inquiry you were informed that it was Grandma's 
bustle and that as a young girl in the seventies of the last centuiy^ 
she bad worn it to give a becoming contour to a part of her body 
which to-day we tn' to keep aa flat as possible. This was the nineteenth- 
century "opposite number' of the sixteenth-century farthingale, the 
great, dtum-like structure of steeh or whalebone, or whatever might 
be most easily obtainable or most in favour with womankind. This 
forced the contemporary couturi^s to use lota and lots of material 
which w-as all to the good in a day when the owmers of silk-mills 
were among the richest and most inHuential politiciatis of ilieir times. 
A few years ago the Freiich dressmakers tried to reintroduce this 
fashion in order to gi ve a little much-needed assistance to the industries 
of the city of Lyons. But the rest of the world would have none of it. 

ITie entire world of the Renaissance has so completely disappeared 
from our planet that it sometimes looks as if it had never existed. 
But a few of the products of the great masters of that day have 
suiw^ived in spite of everything- And by some curious trick of history 
these objects^ pictures^ and pieces of jewellery {unless the owners are 
positively forbidden by law to sell them), are now finding their way 
to the New W'orld. 

It w as tlie gold of the New World w hidt ntade it possible for Europe 
to indulge in the.^e substantial luxuries, Tcnday that same gold is 
prying them loose from their ancient moorings and taking them to 
the hinterland of America, 


CHAPTER XXVI 


New Ears Begin to Listen where New Eyes 
Have already Been Taught to See 

Tkt agf of Pfti^strina ami thf school of thie great Nether landers. 

One IS AT A.K EAT DisA DVANTAG E about mu5ic 

WTien I compare the sculpture of the Parthenon and the Borobudur I 
can first of all describe them to you, I can then show you photographs, 
and finally, if you still doubt me, I can say% '"Very wellt Take a boat 
and go and see them for yourself/" 

But music u a dead art until it is played. I know^ that there are 
people who can go to the library and read a score of a Beethoven 
symphony or some little item by Morr Strauss with relish and satis¬ 
faction. But they are few and far between. Most of us have to hear 
the music actually played before we are able to form an independent 
judgment- 

There are nowadays several excellent collections of gramophone 
records of pieces of ancient and medieval riiusic. I have no doubt 
that the learned professors who have brought these Greek and Hebrew 
pieces back to life give us a most conscientious reconstruction of tliese 
old melodies. But that does not mean tliat we actually hear what the 
people in Delphi or Jerusalem heard three thousand years ago. 

Every age has its own way of expressing itself in everj^ing it sings 
or paints or builds. No matter how' hard we may tty’ {and we have 
tri^ veiy^ hard) tve can never hope to recapture the spirit of an art 
that belongs to a previous generation. If you want to know' what I 
mean, the examples are all around you. \\'e have complete plans of 
several medieval churches^ and where we have no such plans w^e can 
go back to the original edifice and spend a couple of years measuring 
every' stick and stone. Tlicn we can come home and put these sticks 
and stones in exactly the same spots where we found them in the 
original. We get something that outwardly looks like a Gothic church 
but that inw'ardly remains so hopelessly modem that it looks as incon* 
gruous as a Dutch windmill in Hollywood. 

I suspect that music is even more deeply influenced by botli time 
and place than the pictorial arts. With a sort of gruesome delight I 
have sometimes persuaded Hungarian bands to play American jazsE 
and American dance orchestras to try' their hand at a czardas. It was 
pathetic to hear how' completely both of them failed to do something 
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NEW EARS BEGIN TO LISTEN 

which—theoretically at should have been one of the easiest 

things in the world, for the notes were all there right before their 
eyes and tlie tempo had been carefullv indicated. The players knew 
their instruments as thoroughly as all modem dance band musicians 
seem to do. But the Truth about Dixie became A Lie id/out Buda^st 
and the Broken FiddU was turned into the fFaii of the Aneient 
Saxophone. 

Therefore when it comes to the music of the real Middle Ages we 
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THE SEARCH FOR A DEFINITE^ METHOP OF NOTATION 

find ourselves beset by aU sorts of UJiforeseen difficulties. In the first 
place wCj *ihe moderns" of the year i9SSj lived in an age dominated 
by instrumental musicj whereas Mhe modems* of the year 1S58—of 
the ^rs nt?r'o qf Guillaume tie Machault—lived in a world in w^hich 
the vvord ' music* w'as still identical widi aingiog. 

There were only a few instruments. There was an organ one played 
with one's fists, one note at a time, but except for me iniprovis^ 
concerts of the SfielLrute, the fiddlers and hurdy-gurdy players (a 
hurdy--gurdy was originally a string instrument) and the bagpipe 
players and all the otlier members of that disreputable group of 
vagabonds* there was no instrumental music of any importance* But 
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there was a great deal of singing and of a sort which to-day, despite 
all our efforts to revive it, has almost entirely disappeared in our 
Western World, 

The people of the Middle Ages liad one religion and lived everj^- 
where under more or less the same social and economic conditions. 
Hence they were able to do something we no longer can do. They 
could experience common emotions and give common expression to 
them, whetlier it w'as in the form of their cathedrals or their paint¬ 
ings or their songs. And iliey could afford to be honest about their 
emotioiiSj w ithout that sense of false shame which is a nightmare of 
modem life. 

That same Guillaume de Machauh, whom 1 mentioned a moment 
ago and who was secretary to Jolm of Luxembourg (a member of 
that brilliant but slightly unbalanced medieval family w^hich almost 
succeeded in establishing a Central European dynasty which would 
then have ruled over bom Germany and Austria)—be realisted this as 
early as the year 1550. For he gave us in one single sentence a rule 
of conduct which ought to be engraved in enduring stone over the 
entrance fates to all our art schools and all our cotiser\'atories of 
music. I give it in the original French^ for it is rather difficult to 
translate it correctly: 

gu/ dt senUment m fait 
Seti dit et sQn chant contr^Jait. 

W'e w^ould say: He who writes or composes wdthuut the true inner 
fire, without himself feeling the emotion he tries to des^cribe^ he had 
better not say anything at all, for he wdll always be a sham/' 

The Middle Ages, however, did not suffer in this respect. They 
were full of all of vtry serious and deeply felt emotions. And as 
almost every one could give expression to his feelings in song and only 
a few could ever hope to do so bi paint or in stone (that took too many 
year^ of a highly specialized training) tlie people of the Middle Ages 
sangj and they sang right lustily. 

It w^as not tlie sort of singing that w^ould have appealed very greatly 
to our modem ears^ for during the last tw'o centuries we have become 
accustomed to harmony, and nannony was something only invented 
during the eighteenth century. But they sang their songs and they 
liked them, just as the people of Bali play the game!an and like it, 
while they leave us wondering what it is all about. 

When it came to the more formal singing in their churches they 
were given no liberty of choice. Tlie old Gregorian chanty die plain 
diant of the earliest days of the Christiaji Church, was the only sort 
of music the clerical authorities w ould allow. But even there,, without 
anybody probably noticing it, certaiti innovations from the outside 
w^orld began to seep in- borne of die folkways of singing began to 
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creep in, ju$t aa jaiz is beginning to creep into our symplionic music 
and has completely conquered tiie religious singing of our more 
emotionaily inclin^ coloured friends* The old plain song of the 
Gregorian order J)ad already been replaced (at least for worldly tunes) 
bv the polyphonic method. Tlie system of notation devised by Guido 
of Arezzo had been accepted even-where, and liad done away with 
the old and cumbersome names. Tlie written language of music had 
therefore become a sort of international vernacular which all the 
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THE SEARCH TOR A DEFIf^lTE METHOD OF NOTATJON 

peopl<^ of Europe could read with i^ual ca$e- And now several other 
circuitistances, which had really nothing ai all to do with nrusic, boj^an 
to make tl^emselves fcU in tlie further development of this particular 
form of art. 

A number of powerful feudal chieftains were able to establish dienv 
selves as indo|>endent little sovereimr^. Being Ln need of every tiling 
tliat coxild further the prestige of their princely courts, they deemed 
it a wise policy to establish special schools where promising young 
singers were trained to be singers in die royal chapels. At the same 
time tlie success of the troubadours and mUmesingers had loosened 
up music to siK-'h an extent that it was beginning to become an 
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art which attracted a great many people who until then had been 
radier frightened away by tlie forbidding solemnity of the music of 
the ChuTcn, 

Now^ in the arts, just as much as in the sciences and in the humani- 
ties^ the only school that is really any good consists of an inspired 
teacher on one side of a table and an intelligent pupil on the other. 
For evenihing depends upon the ability of the teacher to teach and 
the willingness and ability of the pupil to leam. Unfortunately, while 
the Utter are fairly common, the former, the inspired teachers» are 
exceedingly rare. We know this because the moment such an one 
makes his appearance people will flock to his door, even if he lives in 
a SipDt a thousand times more inaccessible than the home of Mr 
Emerson's perfect mousetrap maker, or whoever invented that story. 

The first of those iitspired music-teachers of the Middle Ages seems 
to have been a certain John Dunstable, about whom we know nothing 
definite except that he died in 1453 and w^as buried in London, As 
bis fame was much greater on the Continent than in England he 
probably did most of his teaching on the Continent. But as die 
centre of Fatgltsh politics after the defeat of the French at Aguicourt 
in 1415 had once more shifted from the British Isles to the mainland, 
Dunstable was probably one of the many Englishmen who had 
follotved their sov ereign to France w hen he married the daughter of 
the French King and was recognir^ed as heir to the French throne* 

Contemporary historians were apt to refer to Dunstable as the 
father of musical composition, but this sort of fatherhood in con¬ 
nection ^vith any of the arts is usually of a very doubtful nature. 
TTiere are always too many men trying to do exactly the same thing 
at the same time to allow us to sav of any one of them, "That is the 
man responsible for such and such an innovation and no one else.'* 
Dunstable, how'ever, was one of the recognized pioneers in that new 
method of singing which was to give us our modem polvT>honic music 
atid which did aw'^ay with the monotony and the bellowing that must 
have been so characteristic of the singing of the earlier part of the 
Middle Ages. His conten^poraries realized that, for they came from 
far and wide to take lessons from him, and it is safe to call him the 
founder of the famous English school of singing which has niain- 
tained itself until our own times. 

[ am not referring to instrumental music. The English never seem 
to have cared much for mere instrurE^entai virtuosity^ but they have 
always maintained excellent church choirsi. They do so to-day. Per¬ 
haps the climate had something to do whh this. The Italians have 
given us greater individual singers, virtuosi with voices against which 
no northerner could hope to compete. Tl^e language itself had un¬ 
doubtedly a lot to do with this. Vocal cords acciistomed to handle a 
tongue like the Italian i which sings itself whether you are proclairning 
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t}iat la donm k mobile or merely buying a packet of cigarettes, 
will lend themselves tnucl^ more easily to a noble aria tlian the vocal 
cords of some one bom in the frozen North and accustomed to handle 
Dutch or Finnish. 

On the other hand, the people of the North were mucli more 
amenable to discipline than those of the South, and that may be one 
of the reasons why they are so much better at choral singing than 
the Southerners, t confess diat I am only guessing. I do know, how¬ 
ever, that if you want to hear the St Afallheu/ Pasmn well sung you 
can do so much belter in a small village in Sweden or Germany or 
Holland than in Milan or Rome, whereas the Pagliacci at the local 
opera house in some hole like Bologna is apt to be much more 
exciting than the same opera given at some royal opera house some¬ 
where nearer to the Polar Circle* 

The Italians of tlie fifteenth century must have been aware of this 
too, for as early as tJie year 1400 ive find them sending to the Low 
Countries for their clioirinastcrs. At first they got their teachers from 
France, where an excellent school of music under the leadership of 
Guillaume Dufay had grown up round the cathedral of Cambrai. 
They actually lured Dufay away from his job, and brought him to 
Rome to instnict the papal choir, but in 1437 he got homesirk and 
returned to his native city, to die there in 147-1-, 

Dufay was succeeded hy another native of the Low Countries (as 
both Flanders and Holland were then called), a certain Joannes 
Okegheiii, bom in Antwerp but for many years clioirniaster of the 
royal chapel in Paris. Okeghem w as one of the first of the teachers 
who belonged to the so-called Netherlands school, which for almost 
a century and a half dominated the musical life of Europe, All of 
these men came either from what would now be described as ‘Bel¬ 
gium' or 'Holland.' or like Josquin des IWs (the best-known pupil 
of Okeghem} they were natises of that part of Nortliem France 
where the Remish race melts into the French and where both lan¬ 
guages are spoken side by side with an equal disregard for the more 
delicate niceties of grammar and pnmunciation. 

Most of them, however, after they had received their training in 
their native cities, looked for w'ider fields of activity than those offered 
by .some small Flemish or Dutch town. And so all during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries we shall find them in Rome, Naples, 
Venice, Augsburg, NSmes, Paris, and c\'en in the more important 
cities of Spain. 

Shortly after the begULiing of the seventeenth century their day of 
glory came to an end. Here and there we still run across the name of 
some old Dutchman as master of tlie royal or grand-ducal choir. But 
when these ancient worthies died the vacancies were filled witli 
Italians or Germans. That particular streak of genius in the Dutch 
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rsce had worked itself out, and when next we hear of the Hollanders 
they are pahiters.^ Durin|r thase two certtiiries» however^ wlien tliev 
hatl l^eri the ttiu.slc^tcaehers of all other races* they had ftiado a few 
very important contributions to the musical arts. 

^ bat iho^e contributions were^that is sometliing else again* and 
1 shall find it vory^ difficult to explain them without having a piano 
near at hand to let you hear what t ineariH 

Being tnethodical souls^ with an ingrained respect for law and otder^ 
It was only natural that these early Dutchmen should have done their 
best to make their little notes perfonu dieir task witli much greater 
pr^nsion than they had ever done before. They did not give up the 
old polyphonic system for harmony* for liamionv in our modem sense 
of tile word was as yet to be Invented. Rather, they introduced a new 
elenicnt into music, or, more correctly still, they "perfected an older 
r quite unconsciously several of tlie composers of medieval 

folk-songs liad long since stumbled upon the idea of miunterpoinr. 
Counterpoint is exactly what the word m^ms—pUTidm contra pane- 
or note against note. The tunes vvhich the voices must cany are 
tnathematicali^' prescribed. The first voice starts on a certain note and 
the second voice starts on the same note, or a fifth higher and several 
measures latern The third one starts again on the same note as the 
first one and so on. 

Tins is, of course, putting it very clumsily, but it may give you a 
vague idea of what 1 mean. The point I want to make ii? this: Tliat 
sort of rnusjc, being more closely related to a problem in madicniatics 
than to one of the emotions, was ideally suited to the tastes of the 
Dutchmen and Germans and all the other people of nortlieiti Europe^ 
yiese mathematical puzzles were a source of everlasting delight to 
their rather pedantic master craftsmen. For they could now 'nuild' 
their ^l^nes as an architect built his churches or an engineer con¬ 
structed his bridges. Except that the architect and the engineer 
worked in materials that were hard and solid* whereas the composers 
nad to content themselves vvith die human voice* the most brittle 
$ubstance ever used to erect the most enduring monuments of all 
time. 

In the end thpse masters of the great NetlieHands school went the 
Wav of all intellectuals and began to sufier from the defects of their 
qualities. They would, for example, take some simple 
air w^nich everybody knew^ some popular tune of tJie sixteenth cen¬ 
tury hke that of the famous Homme arntc\ They would dien use it 
and loie it again and torture it and ttvist it around until it had lost all 
apparent resemblance to its original self—yet was still the old Homme 
arme^ but now turned completely inside out, 

TFie words of these songs were apt to suffer severe damage, for these 
composers in their mathematical zeal cared nothing at all for the 
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meaning of the songs. They stretched their syllables or shortened 
them as it happened to suit their convenience. TIits gave great offence 
to all seriotis-niinded churchgoers to whom the words meant more 
than the music, and who were now no longer able to understand a 
word of the original text. But others, to whom a good tune meant 
much more than a dull text, took a great delight in these mnovaticns. 
They recognized certain popular tunes which die composers had 
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mixed in with the more substantial fare, and tvhile the silver-tongued 
choir sang Gloria in Ejcc^lsis, the more irreverent members of the 
congregation could hum something much less edifying. 

Do you know how this was done? Have you et'er pla3"ed in an 
orchestra? If you have you will remember how it was: possible to 
superimpose Rubinstein's famous Melody in F upon Juid Lang Syne 
and how Dvorak's Humoresqne can be played dirough Suww/e Rh'er^ 
and how a tune out of Carl Maria von Weber's Freisofiutz lends itself 
beautifully as an accompaniment to Ach da Ikber Aaguslin. 

Small wonder, therefore, that die Council of Trent, which (with 
a few- interruptions) sal from 1545 to 15<?S, and w hich had been called 
togedier to refonn die Churdi, was strongly opposed to all diese 
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miisical innovations which threatened to turn the divine 3er\ioe into 
a vaudeville performance. 

In the meantime some of the more serious-minded music-lovers 
were getting increasingly annoyed at another trick that was very dear 
to the hearts of the mathematically inclined composers of that day 
and which threatened to have a very unwholesome effect upon the 
future development of the musical arts. I refer to the love of tliese 
fifteenth-century choirmasters of takmg a perfectly nice and well- 
behaved little tune and making it do all the things a nice and well- 
behaved little tune never should do. Let me give you an exarnple. 

All of you know' the old nursery rhyme about the Thr€€ Blind 
Mice, A sixteenth-century Hollaitder would take this tune and lum 
it insicJe out until k became Mies Blind TArss, His dear colleague in 
a near-by tow-n must thereupon go one better, and he w'ould t^ldly 
begin in the middle: Blind Thrts Mies. The next one, not to be 
outdone by his tw o rivals, and to show his own ability as a ^ master 
composer/ would theit make it Mks Thrss Blind, to immediately 
overshadowed by still another brilliant melody maker who wrote the 
w^hole thing in such a way that one could either begin at the end ajid 
sing it backward or at the beginning and sing it forward ^ —or begin it 
anywhere at all and still make St sound like music, 

'Flus sort of Spiskrei continued w'ell into the eighteenth century. 
Indeed* I remember my own immense joy wheiii as a reward for a 
mondi of faitliful practising, my fiddle teaclier brought me a piece by 
either Baydn or Mozart (I think it was Haydn) which one put in the 
middle of the table and thereupon played as a duet^ one person start¬ 
ing from the top and the other from the bottom and playing away for 
dear life until you came out where the other fellow had begun. It was 
perhaps not a very good duet, but a lot of fun wheo one was ten years 
old. 

In the end that poor Blind Mks had been so completely pulled to 
pieces that nothing remained but the name of the song. Then even 
the wildest enthusiasts of the ' new' art' decided that things had now 
gone far enough and that the moment had come to call it a day. That 
w as a blow for those who had made a reputation in that sort of things 
but Lt IS an ill wind that does not cany at least one man's ship into a 
safe harbour- In this case die name of the man was Palestrina, who 
was now able to show die world that music need not be eidier solemn 
or gay but can be possessed of both those qualities at one and the 
same time. 

Palestrina “a real name was Giovanni Pierluigii but as he was bom 
in the village of l^alestrLna, not far from Rome, in dte year he 
came to be popularly known as Palestrina. Trained in the chapel of 
his home church, at the age of tw'enty-five he became leader of the 
boys' choir of the Cappella GiuUa in St Peter's. In 1555 he got a job 
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as a papal chapel singer in the Sisrine Chapel, but w^a<;vrtly dismissed 
by Pape Paul IV wncn it was discovered tliat he was a married man. 
The blow almost killed him, but his abserice from the papal choir also 
came very near to killing that famous body of musicians. Palestrina, 
married or not* was therefore requested to come back, and was ap¬ 
pointed choirmaster of the chapel of St John I^teran. From there 
he was in the course of time promoted to the mastership of the choir 
of St Peter"$- 

Palestrinap like so many of tlve great men of the sixteenth centur}^* 
was a tireless worker, ffe did not perhaps compose as much as a 
Netherlander of that time, the famous Roland de I-attre^ better 
known as Orlando di t^sso and head of the music school of Duke 
Albert V of Bavaria. The complete wwks of Orlando Bll not less 
than sixty large volumes. But Palestrina was a much more important 
figure than Orlando di Lasso» for he saved music from the fate that 
would have overtaken it if the conser\'ative Spanish party in Rome 
had been able to persuade the Council of Trent that the Netherlands 
school Was a menace to the Gregorian style and therefore should be 
banished from all Chutrli establishments. 

There was a precedent for stich a step. During the rule of Pope 
John XXII, early in the fourteentli century* all works ofcontemjxjrary 
composers had been banished from divine service. But that edict had 
never been taken very seriously, and less dia^t a century^ later every¬ 
thing w^as as it Iiad b^n before and the living masters once more had 
just as good a chajice as the dead ones. 

The Spanish clique this time wished to take no chances. In order 
to prove tlieir point, they took all the Spanish members of the papal 
choir to Trent that the niembers of the council might hear with their 
owTi ears what they were trying to prove and to wliat they objected 
in the new music- "Fortunately for us all, Pius IV was a very different 
man from Jolm XX11. He liked the new music and* pretending that 
he could not take such a drastic step all by himself, placed die matter 
Iwfore the college of cardinals. Tfie cardinals after years of delibera¬ 
tion decided that nothing but Latin might be sung during the church 
services, and that everything 'lascivious and impure" must be rigor¬ 
ously kept away from alt sacred music. The Pope thereupon suggested 
a compromise. He invited his cardiTials to listen to a composition 
that seemed to combine the old and tlie new in a most pleas’mg 
fashion. The piece he selected was Palestrina's Mass of Pope 
Marcellus—the famous A/i«d Papae Marcjelli. It completely satisfied 
the demands of both parties, and it was decreed tltat this particular 
mass should henceforth be the ideal example of w'hat the Church 
expected of its composers in regard to the text as well as to the music. 

This decision meant the defeat of the Spanish school that had 
been established in Rome by Cristobal Morales and Luia Tom is de 
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Vittoria, It also caused a definite split between church music and 
worldly music. Since then many of tlie worldly composers, e^'en some 
who were not in the least interested in religion, have w^tten excellent 
church music, and the Church has wisely accepted their compositions 
and has sung and played them to tlie complete satisfaction of bo^ 
the musicians and die congregations. But the Church has never again 
interfered with the development of the other sort of music which is 
meant to appeal only to the sense of beauty of its listeners. 

It was a sensible arrangement. The Church no longer ran the risk 
of being turned into a mere concert hall. And the concert hall could 
run its own sort of entertainment free from clerical supervision. On 
the whole, this separation of w’orldly and religious music has been 
quite as beneficial to the two parties as the separation between Church 
and State, which was beginning to take place at the same moment. 


CHAPTER XXVn 


The New Prosperity Reaches the Heart 
of Europe 

Tufo mitsier Albrecht Dzirer of NuremUrg and 

Han& Holbfin if Bash, make the reatixe thdt bar¬ 

barians aero&s the Atps are keeping up loitA the thnet. 

Slowly the heavy w'ooden carts carried their groart- 
ing burden of barrels and bales across the dusty roads of Nottheni 
Italy. Pack-mules, daintily stepping from stone to stone and nibbling 
at cHxasional blades of grass* climbed tlie narrow passes of the Alps 
and* trotting merrily through the village streets of cheerful little 
Tyrolean villages, delivered their predous cargoes to the heavily 
bearded men from the north« who spoke a dialect w^hich the Italian 
muleteers deeply despised, but who paid tliem for their servrices in 
silver coins that came from the Joachimsthal in Bohemia and tiiat had 
made the w'ord Thafer a guarantee of honest value in everj' part of the 
civilized world. 

And because this exchange of goods became more and more profit¬ 
able the people who lived along the roads that led from south to 
north* O^ing to divert tliis trade to their own particular mountaiir- 
passes^ were for ever improving their roads and bridges, as modem 
railways in competition with each other will do their best to surpass 
each other in comfort and service. 

Since prehistoric times the Brenner Pass had been the main con¬ 
necting link between Northern Europe and Italy^ so lofty and easy a 
track that between tlie days of Charlemagne and those of Joan of 
Arc (roughly speaking, six centuries) it had been crossed and recrossed 
not less than seventy times by the rulers of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Now this ancient short cut from north to south no longer enjoyed the 
monopoly it had held for so many thousand years. It w^as still recog¬ 
nized as the most convenient of all routes. Innsbruck and Augsburg, 
the home of the Fuggers, the greatest hanking firm of the Middle 
Ages, and the other towns along this main arterj' of trade still show 
in their architecture and in their art collectioris what a vast amount 
of w'ealth must have been eoncentrated within their walls during the 
latter half of the Middle Ages. As for Nuremberg^ the great dxs^ 
tributing point for the whole of Northern Germany* it had grown so 
rich and powerful that it had been able to obtain that famous golden 
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bull by which every wwly elected emperor uiidertook to hold his first 
assembly in this traditioi^ capital of the Frankish land. 

But during the last quarter of the tenth century St Bernard of 
Menthon had founded a hospice on top of the pass that has since then 
borne his name. Tlie new track {for none of these passes became real 
roads until the days of Napoleon^ who needed them for his military' 
operations) established direct communications between France and 
Italy by way of the valley of the Rhone and the Lake of Geneva. 

To get part of these pleasant profits for themselves, the four cantons 
of Central Switzerland, as soon as they had established them^lves as 
an independent political unit^ began to rebuild the old bridle-path 
tliat ran clear across the mountain ridges of the St Gotthaind ; it had 
alw ays been considered a little too dangerous for commercial purposes 
on account of the many avalanches. 

Tliis done, the cities of the valley of the Rhine became independent 
of their rivals of Tyrol and Sou them SwitzerlaiKl, and die town of 
Basle, sicuated where the Rhine rums sharply northward on its course 
to the North Sea, develop^ mio one of the main distributing points 
for the products of the Orient and the Mediterranean bound for the 
countries of the North Sea. 

But when merchandise begins to move from one place to another 
ideas are rarely far behind. Tim medieval system of doing business, 
with Its Insistence upon long >Tars of a most thorough apprentke- 
shipp was constantly shuffiing Wys from the Germanic norm to the 
Latin south and v^sa. When these youngsters, after four or 
five years of sen^ice in Venice or Genoa, finally returned to the 
cities of their birth, to Si>end tlie rest of their day$ peacefully p^ 
siding over tlieir fathers' warehouses and offices, they carried widt 
them large quajiiities of that invisible baggage tvhich no customs 
officer has ever vet been able to intercept and which is the most useful 
trophy one can fiope to bring back from one's travels In distant lands. 
A^'hen they settled dowm and got married and decided to build them¬ 
selves new hornet, their houses and interior decorations showed unmis¬ 
takable evidence of the styles among which the owmers liad spent the 
happiest days of their lives while learning the intricacies of double 
entry'* tliat marv'ellous new^ Italian method of keeping accounts, then 
spreading all over Europe. 

Should some misfortune befall their families and make it necessary 
for them to straighten out some slight misunderstanding with heaven 
by means of a notable gift to the local church* dien again the choice 
of die picture or the statue tltat was to be given would be greatly In¬ 
fluenced by similar w^orks of art that they nad seen in the cathedrals 
of the south. And should all go w^ell and should they look for a 
suitable teacher for their rapidly increasing brood of cluldren, they 
would undoubtedly give die preference to a slightly pgan tutor, well 
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versed in the polite tongues of Homer and Virgil, over one who might 
know his catechism forward and backward but who could not con^ 
strue a single line of Cicero without making at least five errors. 

But this exchange of spiritual and artistic commodities was by no 
means a one-sided affair. The Italians had undoubtedly made greater 
advances in the field of gracious living. But in many respects the 
northerners were better craftsmen, more careful in preparing them- 
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selves for tlieirjobs, perllapa a little more fonnal and pedantic, hut also 
a great deal more diorough, and so botli sides accepted that arrange¬ 
ment as something not only profitable but also of great mutual benefit. 
It lasted for several hundred years until the religious wars of the seven¬ 
teenth century made an end to tliis pleasant state of affairs and carried 
Central Europe back to the days of the cannibals, when maji wu 
obliged to eat his fellow-man for lack of oilier sustenance. (This Is in 
reference to tlie caiuiibalistic leasts that were a result of tlie depriva¬ 
tions of the Thirty Years War.) 

However, when the two heroes mentioned at the head of this chap¬ 
ter were living and working, no one could possibly have foreseen the 
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dis^^ter that soon was to overtake the mo5t civiHzed part of Europe. 
Both men were bom in an age of plenty. Not 'plenty' in our sense 
of the word which is so often synonymous with sheer waste, but the 
plenty which guaranteed every man a decent return upon bis labour, 
provided he was thrifty, worked hard, and was contented with plain 
fare and very few^ luxuries. 

As DQrer w^as the elder of the two ( being a contemporaiy of Hans 
Holbein, Senior, the father of a more famous son, Hans Holbein) we 
had better talk about him first. 

Albrecht DQrer was the second of a family of eighteen. He came 
of a healthy stock, For his father, bom in Hungai^i w^as already well 
past forty when he decided to have a family and married the daughter 
of ius master w ho had only just celebrated her fifteenth birthday. The 
name of tlie girl was Barbara Holper, and her father, Hieronymus 
Helper, was the leading goldsmith of the good town of Nuremberg. 

We have several pictures of the elder Diirer. It was an age much 
given to portraiE-painting. The painting betrayed the new style, the 
^de of the Renaissancep but the faces were still completely medieval. 
The draw ing of his mother^ made when that lady had reached tlie 
venerable age of sixty-three, telli^ Uie storj' of the martyrdom of the 
women of that time. The poor creature has been w^om down to a 
mere skeleton by the burdens of childbearing and child rearing. The 
men, too, have the w ild and distorted look of people beset by a 
thousand fears. Visions of the doom that awaited them in the here¬ 
after must have been ever before their eyes. 

Nothing shows the cltange tJiat was coining over the w'orld during 
that period as clearly as these portraits- Compare the apostles of Diirer 
m the Munich Pinakothek with the saints of Rubens^ who was bom 
less tlian fifty years after Dtirer's death, and you w ill sec what 1 mean. 
But that is what makes the work of this earlier master so interesting. 
He was a living bridge between the old and the new. He was by no 
means a rebel against that which bad gone before- But quite un¬ 
consciously he was a prophet of that which was to come so shortly 
afterw^ards. 

As a good $oji of die Middle Ages he learned his trade from the 
bottom up. His father soon recognisted the ability of his favourite son 
and at the age of fifteen had sent him to the best known of all the 
many Nuremberg artists, Michael Wohlgemuth- Honest Master 
Wohlgemuth was much more than a mere painter. He ran a complete 
establbhnient in W'hicli all of the arts were both practised and taught 
and in which a small army of hungry apprentices worked day and 
night to get dieir teacher's products ready for the market. A remark¬ 
able fellow. Master Wohlgemuth, and a highly useful member of the 
guild of St Luke. 
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For great art is not a matter of a few virtuosi of the first rank* It is 
the result of the labours of thousands of faithful craftsmen who know 
that they are doomed to remain for ever outside the gates of the 
Paradise of Perfection, but who nevertheless will give the verj' best 
there is in them because the work they do means more to them than 
anything else in this world. They are tlie real tillers of tlve soil. The 
occasional fruit that is bom of their efforts fully repays them for their 
lives of patient drudgery. 

1 shall have to mention these patient drudges again when we talk 
of the music of Germany of the last two hundred years. In the days 
of Dlirer music had not yet come into its own. But tlie visible arts 
enjoyed great popularity. And it was the intelligent and industrious 
and simple Jack-of-all-trades of the Wohlgemuth type who was res¬ 
ponsible for the high degree of excellence that was so characteristic of 
everything that left the German studios and w'orkshops of the late 
Middle Ages. 

Often they svere very strange customers tvhen we compare them to 
the artists of to-day. For there was as yet no deep abyss that separated 
the artist from the rest of the world. A man could be a poet and at 
the same time make a living repairing his neighbour's shoe.s, like Hans 
Sachs. Sebastian Franck, my highly esteemed predecessor who in I53i 
wrote the first popular history of the world, was a soap manufacturer, 
Lucas Cranach, Dilrer's contemporary and fellow-Nurembcrger, was a 
licensed apothecary w'ho also on occasions practi.sed the recently dis¬ 
covered art of printing. As for Dilrer, he never had to struggle for 
recognition; he w'as much better paid for his work than most Italian 
painters of that age and therefore he \vas not obliged to make a few 
extra pennies as a barber or butcher or clerk in a lawyer's office. 

But that did not prevent him from being thorougWy familiar with 
the technique of every sort of art, from oil-painting to W'ood-carving, 
It took him quite a long time to learn all these different trades, but he 
was in no huirj', and his father, who had become a prosperous man, 
was willing to risk a little money on this doubtful venture, lienee a 
number of fVandtrjShrt, or years of travelling, that took the young 
student to many different parts of Europe. 

We tliink lltat a modem artist or musician has done quite well for 
himself when after a few years at a university he goes for a short while 
to Rome or Mimich or attends the Scole des Beaux Arts in Paris or 
the Hochschuk fur Musik in Berlin. But what we do to-day is mere 
child’s play compared to the everlasting wandering of the medieval 
student. 

There were as yet few books. The poor fellows were obliged to learn 
everj'thing (as one should really learn everything) by word of mouth 
and front some first-rate teacher* Most of them seem to have had a 
fine nose for finding out just wliere these exceptional teadiers were 
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hotdiiif forth. And once they Had made up their minds to attend 
their classes tliere was no way of stopping them. Foot work meant 
nothing to them. 

Asa rule, such a wandering scholar was as poor as a church mouse* 
but that was the least orhis worries. His worldly belongings he carried 
in a little bundle on his back, togedver witli his sketchbixiKs and note¬ 
books, He slept wherever he hapj^ned to be* in a liaystack, or a 
hospice^ at a cheap inn* or in the attic of some charitable citizen who 
remembered his own ^f^anderjahre. The Church still laid great stress 
on the importam:e of'good works* as a means of gaining salvation in 
the hereafter, and bi every towit tliere were a number of houses where 
such a hungry youngster could count on a meal and occasionally on a 
small gift of money—a few coppers, for which the local cobbler w^ould 
then repair his shoes. 

When he c^me to a city where tl>ey were building a cathedral or 
where some famous painter or goldsmith or coppersmith liad estab¬ 
lished himself, the young man would hire himself out as a bricklayer 
or a stonemason or he would spend half a year mixing his master's 
colours and washing his bru.shes. Meanw'hile he would use his eyes 
and ears, and everything he saw or heard went down in his notebooks, 
which afterwards, when he had set up as an independent 'boss" (a 
word not then defiled by any political implications), became his text¬ 
books and hia daily guides in estimating the strength of w'ooden 
beams as compared to stone vaults and m trjdng to calculate how 
much carmine and gold he must order for a picture tliat was to be 
nine feel by twelve. 

Dilrer, a most methodical person, who believed in having things 
down in black and white, has left us travel diaries of several of nis 
journeys. I recommend them to all our owti aspiring young painters. 

As soon as he had finished his elementary^ training with the excel¬ 
lent WohlgemuU\ he left his father^s roof and set forth upon his 
travels, it was his intention to spend some time with Martin Sdioti’ 
gauer in the city of Colmar in Alsace» tiie borderland betw^een the 
people of Germany and those of Frarice. This Martin Schongauer was 
also the son of a goldsmith from Augsburg, the city so conveniently 
situated on die main road from Italy to Nor them Germany* He was 
bom in i4-t5, and he had therefore learned his trade just when the 
works of the neraings were beginning to find their way to that part 
of the world. 

Colmar was situated on die main road from Strasburg to Basle. It 
had always been a strong guild town* for as early as the fourteenth 
century tlie guilds liad been able to acquire a sliare in dse government 
of the city. Tliat meant a high standard of skill* severely maintained 
by the masters of live guilds lest competition by inferior craftsmen 
should cheat ilieJii out of tlielr legitimate profits. All this is hlgldy 
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important as a background, for it explains to a certain extent why 
Martin Schongauer was able to become the first of the great painters 
who also took an interest bi engraving. Atid once he had begun to 
play with his copperplates he decided that tllere might be more of a 
future in this sort of work than In using oils. 

These, we should remember, were tlie days when the printing-press 
had just made its appearance. Johannes Gutenberg was a citizen of 
Mayence, within easy walking distance of Colmar. Having got hint- 
self mixcil up in a rather sordid quarrel about money with the city 
magistrates, Herme Gooscflesh (that is what his name originally had 
been), who like so many great inventors seems to have been a very 
poor finaitcler, moved to Strasburg. But soon afterw'ards this restless 
soul returned to hts former home, where in he presejited the 
world with the first of its printed documents—an indulgence blatik, a 
regular formula with spaces left blank for the amounts of money to be 
paid and for the name of the buyer and of the seller, the accepted 
medieval method of raising funds for good purposes (in this case a 
crusade to help the King of Cyprus to kill Turks), Soon afterwards he 
started work on his famous folio Bible in Latin. 

Schongauer therefore lived right in the heart of the most exciting 
experiments of the whole fifteenth cejitury, 'I'hat these took place in 
a part of the world which since Romati days had been the great 
melting-pot for the East and V est is hereby respectfully submitted to 
the zealots for the ' purity of race' who just now' are using Johannes 
Gutenberg's famous invention for the promulgation of titeir own 
strange ideas upon this most difficult of all problems. But everybody 
just men was trying to join in this new and highly lucrative busi¬ 
ness (though Gutenberg liimself died a poor man) of making books 
into a mass product instead of letting them be an expensive hobby 
for a few rich collectors. Schongauer was not interested in tills par¬ 
ticular detail of the venture, but realiaed that the same presses that 
could be used for covering pieces of paper with ink from movable 
type could also be used for covering pieces of paper with the ink of a 
copperplate on which an artist liad previously engraved a picture. 

Until then engraving liad only been done on blocks of wood. V'ith 
blocks of wood you did not need a press to get an imprint. You could 
get just as good results vvith your hand or with a wooden roller. Tlie 
new presses w'hich Imd been built to handle metal were apt to be fatal 
to tliese blocks of wood. It was therefore necessaiy to find .some other 
material. Gold was too expensive, and silver was too soft. And .so 
copper was selected. 

"Ilie earliest copper engravings had been made for very practical 
purposes—for the wholesale manufacture of playing cards, llie oldest 
ordinary' engraving bearing a date goes back to the year That 

was exactly eight years after tlie word 'printing' or its equivalent. 
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which in G^smian meant primarily to sqaecze or press^ had been men¬ 
tioned in one of those atlidavits which were part of the ammunition 
with which Gutenberg fought his first three partners, Andreas 
Dritzehn and the Heilmann brothers, for a share of the profits. And 
then, all of a sudden, we hear of engravers not only in ever^' part of 
Germany but also in many of the cities of tlie l-ow Countries. 

As for the Italians, in the beginning at least they took hardly any 
interest in this new^ process of reproduction. This w^as^ after all, quite 
natural because they worked for a different sort of market. The rich 
people of Italy lived in spacious palaces with a lot of wall space on 
wdnch they could hang dozens and dozens of pictures. They could 
afford to live in that sort of house^ Tlie heating problem did not 
bother diem. Their climate was warm rather than cold for the greater 
part of the year, and during the brief spells of sharp weather they 
burned logs under huge and often extraordinarily beautiftil carved 
chimney-pieces. Tlie people of tlie north, on the other hand, were 
obliged to sit herded together in small rooms^ closely hugging their tile 
stoves, for at least five months out of every year. Such houses offered 
as little rcKim for paintings as a modem flat. But engravings were dif¬ 
ferent, These you could keep in a portfolio, take them out^ and look at 
them during the long winter evenings. Or you could have a few of 
them framed to break the monotony of (he panelled walls of the 
Uving-rcHim- Besides^ they were infiniiely cheaper than paintings^ 
whether in oil or in tempera, and that too was an advantage among 
these honest burghers who long before the days of Benjamin Franklin 
had realized that a penny saved is Indeed a penny earned. 

Engraving therefore reached a high degree of perfection in Ger¬ 
many and the Netlierlands long before the Italians bothered about 
it. There w^as, however^ one sort of engraving which the Italians 
practised at a very early date. Tli:at was tlte sort of engraving w'C 
know as etching. 

Etching (it is the same root as our word 'eating') is done by means 
of acids. You first of all cover a copperplate or a jtinc plate %vlth a 
Aground' consisting of a mixture of wax and pitch and amber. You 
apply this wdien the plate has been sufficiently heated to make the 
w ax melt. When this has been done you take a sharp pointed instru¬ 
ment (I M.se old gramophone needles) and draw your picture on that 
'ground' just as you would draw it on an ordinary piece of paper- 
\ou then put the plate into an acid solution, a mixture of hydro¬ 
chloric acid and potassium chlorate, or whatever else gives you the best 
results. Tltey are all equally hard on the eyes and on the fingers, and 
this so^^lled ' biting' process takes as much time as it takes skill and 
patience. The acid eats away (or etches) that part of die copperplate 
which Is not covered witli wax—in other words. It bites aw^ay your 
lines. When you think that your lines have been sufficiently bitten, 
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yyu clean the plate, remove the wax, rub ink on it (it takes only be¬ 
tween twenty anti thi rtv years to leam to do this well , and start 

printing. . , , ■ 

The Italians were familiar with this process, but for almost an entire 
century they used it only to engrave elaborate oniainents on pieces of 
armour without ever thinking of the possibilities it offeretl as a means 
of multiplying an original drawing a hundredfold. 

During the fifteenth century the new etching technique finally 
crossed the Alps and was eagerly welcomed by the armourers of Augs¬ 
burg, the birthplace of Schongauer's fadier. The jew ellers tried it out 
on meir precious and tisen either a fello^v' called Hans Bargk- 

niair or another painter of the Augsburg school dwid^ to see wliat 
could be accomplished if you used an acid to get your lines engraved 
on your copperplate ^nd were no longer dependent upon your burin 
arid the phy^ic^l strengtit of your good rigbi band, 

Schongauer learned all tlse^se tricks ironi his tather, but lit that 
when chemistrv was still so badly understood, it was very difficult to 
get die right niordant, the right mixtures of acids, and be had re¬ 
mained faithful lo plain engraving, Durer arrived in Coinar in 

1492 Martin himself had just diedp but tliree of his younger brothers 
were continuing the businessj and it is there that young Albrecht 
must have learned the art in which he surpassed all his contemporaries 

'—that of the engraver. l r 

Engravingp like drawings being niore a matter of the brain than of 
tile heart, was am essentially Gertnajiic way of expressing the 
emotions. 1 can't think offhand of a single German painter, except, 
perhap.s, Holbein, who has been an outstanding colourist. Colour was 
just not in their blood. But engraving took lots of patience and a great 
deal of careful planning. Yet it was a simple business, for which you 
did not need a vast studio, but which you could do at home and 
your Own kitchcu fire, so dial you could always heat your plaics with- 
out having to go to the extra expense of installing 0 furnace in your 

Studio. j I 

As for DUrer, he experimented with etching done on iron plates. 
But etching, being to such a great extent a matter of luck (regardless 
of the high skill you may bring to this eiuerprise), did not satisfy him. 
And for die rest'of his days he stuck to engraving, and a great many 
people prefer his work as a draughtsman and an engraver to that 
wliich he accomplished as a pamter. For bis colouring never lost a cer¬ 
tain harsliness and always showed a decided lack of graciousness, but 
in his engraving^ we recognize the niati who could dra w a, single violet 
Or a siiiL^e blade of grass as if they had been bis close personal friends 
and as if he had learned all iheir iiincnnost secrets. 

1 hese engravings liave been widely copied. \‘ou can get them beau¬ 
tifully reproduced and for very little money. If you have a diance 
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buy a few of them and live with them where you can always see them^ 
for^ apart from all artistic consi deratlona^ they have a very' important 
value 45 historical documents. Titey are the best pictorial introdiiciion 
to the spirit of the Middle Ages. They are as Gothic as Santa Sophia 
is ByzantirLe» or the jazz of Gershwin is niodem. They breathe the 
very' spirit of an age that is now dead beyond all hope of redemption^ 
but out of which that state of society developed in which we our¬ 
selves happen to live, ^^nd unless you know your own past* and know 
it thoroughly well, you can never hope to build soundly for the future. 

The Holbeins of Basle* like the Baclis of Xorthem Germany^ were 
more than individual artists. They were members of a clan of crafts¬ 
men who for the greater part of aii entire ceiituiy were recognized as 
the undisputed leaders of their own particular trade. Hans Holbein 
the elder* bom in 1460* came from Augsburg. I Jis father was a master 
tanner* but as the civilization of the Middle Ages was a civilization 
of leather (just as ours is one of silk and cotton)* a master tanner in 
those days was a personage of great importance, like the director of 
a modem silk factory. As such the elder Holbein was held in great 
respect by his fellow-men* and when the Emperor, on his w^ay to Italy* 
paid his native town an official visit tlie elder Holbein wa$ there to 
receive him a^ a member of the official reception coiiimittee. Not per¬ 
haps in the first ranks. Those were reserv'ed for tlie burgomasters and 
the aldermen and members of the local patrician families* but as 'one 
of our leading citizetis^ and a man of character. 

This old leather-man had two sons^ Hans and Sigismund. Both of 
them became ^veil-known painters* and the elder of the two, Hans* 
in turn became the father of two first-rate artists, Ambrosius f felbein 
and flans Holbein the younger. In due course of time the fame of the 
son so greatly overshadowed tliat of the father that we are some¬ 
times apt to overlook die work of the latter. Similarly the fame of half 
a dozen Bachs has made us forget that at one time or another there 
have been literally hundreds of Baclis, each one of whom in his own 
humble way has contributed somewhat to the musical development 
of the German race. 

In later yprs Hans Holbein the elder seems to have got into finan¬ 
cial difficulties* and that may have been the reason why his sons left 
Augsburg and moved to Basle. That happened in 1515. Four years 
before Erasmus, none too certain of the reception that awaited his 
dangerous social satire, had travelled from London to Paris to attend 
to the publication of his volume entitled In Prahe of Folly. This was 
a tremendous success. So much so tliat his Basle publisher* Joannes 
Frobett, decided that ho could afford to print a new and illustrated 
edition, something amusing but well witliin reach of everybody's 
pocket-book. Young Holbein seemed die ideal artist for the Job* and 
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his lUustrations have become as much part of the work of Erasmus as 
those of Cruikshank have become part of the novels of Charles 

Dickens. ^ 

The venture also showed the eminently practical side of Holbein s 
nature. He wa^ a most faithful portraitist. Nothing escaped his eye. 
The slightest details of both the face and the garments of a client were 
most carefully put dowTi. Holbein was no visionary who believed in 
art for art's sake! He had acquired a wile and she had presented him 
with Several children. These children needed a home and an educa- 
tioDj and he meant to provide for them as best he could. Therefore^ 
after having done a number of odd jobs in Basle and near-by cities^ 
specialising in decorating tire walls of private houses and public build- 
IngSj and having made Quite a name for himself by the gruesomeness 
with which he painted those 'Dances of Death/ which were then as 
popular as Mexican frescoes are to-day (they showed Death dancing 
merrily with even' sort of citizen from the pope and the emperor all 
the way down to the village idiot)^ he finally came to the conclusion 
that the local market had been about exhaust^ and that he had 
better look elsewhere for a few more remunerative orders. 

In this decision he may have been influenced by the terrible depres¬ 
sion that hit Europe towards the year The sudden influx of all 

the many millions which Spain had taken out of the gold-mines of 
the New World and carried to the old continent completely upset the 
simple economy of the Middle Ages. Everywhere prices rose skyvvard, 
while the buying power -of the wages which were now being paid in 
money either decreased or remain^ stationary. Agriculture was hit 
worst of all, and the discontent of the starv ing peasants greatly facili¬ 
tated the labours of Martin Lutlier. t or tlie liefomiationj confiscating 
the wealth of all churches and nionasteries^ w'as a gcxJsend to those 
unfortunate paupers, and they were among the most ardent followers 
of the famous rebel from Wittenberg. 

Basle, a distributing point for the merchandise from the >fedlter- 
rauean, was one of the first cities to feel the depression. Artists have 
got to have patrons if they are to live> and Holbein* shrewdly antici¬ 
pating the bread lines tlia t soon afterwards were to form in every city 
of Southern Germany, packed up his silverpoints and his colours and 
made for England. For in Englandp as he knew, there was law and 
order, and while anarchy reigned supreme in every other part of 
Europe* tl^e English monarchVp by placing itself at the head of the 
movement that demanded far-reaching ecdesiastical reforms, fiad 
been able to avert the threat of a civil war, 

Tlie first trip of young Holbein to Fjigland was an unqualified suc¬ 
cess. hen you go to Windsor Castle you will find not less than 
eightv-seven drawings which Holbein made during that first visit and 
whieft are a veritable portrait gallery (and sometimes rogues' g^Aery) 
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of the men and women who played a prominent part durin? the reign 
of King Henry Vill, 

In 15SS Holbein returned to his home town. His baggage this time 
contained a sketch of Sir Thomas More, which the latter had ashed 
him to give to his old friend Erasmus, who was then living in Basle, 
the only city on the ma inland where a man of his tolerant tastes could 
still hope to live in peace. A few years later the noble head of his 
generous protector lay in the dust, cut off by order of the same 
sovereign whom the wise and broad-minded Thomas More had served 
with such singular loyalty. 

Our sturdy German, however, was not interested in politics. He 
most carefully avoided doing anything that might arouse the King's 
ire. So in 1550 we find him once again in EnglaM, as busy as a beaver 
and gloriously basking in the favour of‘bluff King Hal,' who was a 
scoundrel and a rogue, but who had certain essentially human qualities 
which greatly endeared him to tile hearts of his loving subjects. 

During his second visit Holbein finished a great many more pic¬ 
tures than during the first. He had perfected his technique to a point 
beyond wlikh no man could hope to go. While contemplating these 
pictures one feels that if the people there represented had not actually 
looked tlie way he depicted tiiem they should have done so. His con¬ 
temporaries appreciated his work at its true value, and Holbein was 
able to provide houses and shoes for his wife and children as he had 
hoped to do when he set forth upon his perilous voyages. His own 
town honoured him by making him the official town painter. The 
doors of England's mightiest mansions were wide open to him. But 
not a vestige of carelessness or indifference ever entered his work. 
Until the end he remained the faithful workman wlw intended to give 
his clients the best there was in him, just as his grandfather, the old 
tanner, had given his customers the best hides that money could buy 
and sulphuric acid could pickle. 

In the autumn of the year one of Hans Holbein’s most popular 
series of woodcuts suddenly came to life. The plague broke out in 
I^ndon. And when the Dance of Death was m full swing young 
Hans (he was only forty-six) was asked to join in the festivities. Before 
he could realize what was happening the bone man had gaily trotted 
him off to the cemetery'. 


CHAPTER XXVni 


A Mighty Fortress Is Our God 

ProUstantism OftJ iht arts. 

It WAS the dlst of October of the year 151T. in iowti of 
Wittenberg {a little provincial nest in Saxony of wliich few people 
in Europe suspected tl»e existence) the good citi^ens were ready 
to go to Mass. But they stopped in amazement and perturbation 
when tltev reached tile front entrance of tlie chuixli that was part ot 
the old ducal residence. For tliat which many of them had toreseeti 
and feared ever since their most distinguished professor of theology 
had returned from Rome had now become a reality. Two pi^s of 
paper were fastened to the wooden doors, and these two pieces of ^per 
contained ninety^five formal complaints against certain clenca abuses 
with which ever}'body was familiar but which nobody undJ tiieu had 

dared to mention in public* ^ 

How this step of Dr Martin Luther changed the entire course ol 
history I have already described In a previous volume. All I can do 
here is try to discover to w^hat extent the arts w^cre innuenced by 
this act of open rebellion on the part of a stubborn Germm monk 
who was firmly convinced that a single man with God and hi^s go^ 
conscience on his side could safely defy all the established authorities 

of both Church and State. „ 

It has been said (by a man with a deep knowledge of hum an nature 
—the Gennan philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche) that Luther s pro¬ 
fessed hatred for the evil conditions mside the Church was ruerely part 
of the general dislike he felt for everything beautiful that had been 
created by the Chureh—for die statues and the paintmgs and all the 
architectural details of the big cathedrals, 1 have no doubt but this 
was at least partly true. Hie European peasant has always been deeply 
suspkious of whatever he fails to understand, aitd Lutlier was fand 
until the end of his days remained) a simple Gennan peasant with all 
the good and all tlie less agreeable qualities of his class. 

A^rdine to all tlie available evidence, he was a forceful speaker of 
the evangelistic type. All his life he was in great demand as an orator. 
He had the necessaiy gifts of tlw demagogue—vigour, eloquence, a 

certain animal vitality that carried people away. , , ,, ,, 

He did considerable travelling. In iSi 1 he ^i™sed tlie Alps on the 
way to Rome to see the Pope. He passed through l-lorence, the most 
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beautiful town of all Christendom. The only thitiE thiii practical Ger¬ 
man peasant noticed was the efficient public health service of the city. 
The hospitals, so it seemed to him, were much better run in Florence 
than anywhere else, and that was a good thing for the people. He 
arrived in Rome just when the building and painting activities of the 
popes were rapidly tran-sforming a collection of medieval hovels into 
a city laid out according to the plans of the greatest artists of the 
entire Renaissance. The conscientious German monk sat down on the 
piles of marble destined for St Peter's and made mental calculations 
of how much of all the money necessary to erect this vast cathedral 
had probably come out of the pockets of his German fellow-peasants. 

He lived all his life surrouiKled by excellent painters of his own 
nationality, Lucas Cranach worked for many years in Wittenberg as 
court painter to die Elector of Saxony. One of his sons even became 
mayor of \Mttenberg, while the father not only painted the portraits 
of Luther's parents but also that of the great reformer himself, a 
picture that seems to be the visible embodiment of the famous 
■'Here I stand. I cannot do otherwise. God help me! Amen." 

Mathias Griinew^ald w'as court painter to the rulers of near-by 
Brandenburg, and in his immediate emotional appeal to the masses 
quite as much of a rebel as Luther himself. But Luther seems to have 
been completely unaware of the importance of these two men as 
artists. 

His reading wa^ just as limited. Aristotle to him was merely a sort 
of human mule gathering useless information as a real mule will 
gather thistles along the road. He greatly preferred Cicero, whose 
works, so he claimed, were excellent for the purpose of teaching little 
German boys their Latin grammar. C^$ar w^as a traineti monkey, and 
tile only Roman poets for whom dte great reformer had any use were 
those moralizing fabultsta whose fables could inspire children to lead 
a righteous life. 

Yet diis same man, blind to all the arts that appealed to the eyes, 
was an ardent champion of all those that appeal^ to the ears. He 
loved music. Next to theology, he used to say, there was only one 
other tiling of importance In this world and that was music, ''dial 
most wonderful of all of God's manifold gifts/' He himself played 
the flute and the lute, and on occasion he would even take pen and 
paper and compose a few hymns. His tune Ein" Burg i$t unser 
Gott has become the national anthem of many good Protestants. And 
it was Luther who restored music to the place of honour it had held 
La the days of the early Christian chunch when everj^ member of the 
congregation had been allowed to take part In this form of community 
singing. 

So much for Martin Luther. 

He was not an artist, btir a religious reformer. Vet in a curious 
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way he seems to be responsible for the sreat cllan^e that came over the 
art of his own country. For after the beginning of the sixteen^ 
century the pictorial arts that hatl started out with such ht^h hopes in 
all the Germanic lands began to dwindle until finally they almost 
completely disappeared* There still were to be several'good painters 
and architects in Germany, but tliey were to give very few signs of 
originality. Tliey became copyists of wJiat had been originated 
abroad. 

Music, and not painting, was destined to be the major artistic 
acliievement of the German people. 


V 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Baroque 

Thi und SSai^ proceed ta the ccunifr-att^h, and koui 

this affected the development of the arts. 

If YOU WANT TO UNDERSTAND thc Century and a half 
w^hich foUovied immediately upon the outbreak of the Reformation 
I recommend the portraits that were painted during tliis period. Tliey 
will explain the era of tlie great religious wars much better than all 
the books tliat deal with die subject. 

They are able to do this for quite a variety of reasons. For one 
thingp there was the new weatherproof teclinique which allowed 
people to paint in oil. The fresco paintera of the earlier half of tlie 
Middle Ages* with tlieir fast-drying backgrounds consisting of wet 

C laster, had always been obliged to finish their jobs in too great a 
any to do a really good piece of work- Oil-paintingp^ therefore* had 
been of tremendous help to the portrait-painter, and the portrait- 
painter had become a man of considerable standing In the community, 
and was growing much richer than his colleagues who specialized in 
holy scenes. 

But two thmgs are necessarj^ for a good portrait* One is an artist 
w^ho know^s his business. The other is a mfHJel worthy of his best 
effortsp and the sixteenth century' was an ideal age for just the sort of 
faces a portrait-painter %voijId love to take on as liis subjects. For it 
was an age of veiy outspoken and veiy strong characters. They were 
the only type that could hope to survive in an era of such unusual 
violence and fur}% when war was apt to reduce die population of an 
entire country to one-tenth of its former size in less than half a year's 
time. The advantages of birth and breeding were reduced lo a mini¬ 
mum. It was a question of kill or be killed, and only those who were 
most fit to survive under these harrowing circumstances had a thance 
of maintaining tliemselves. 

Toniay tile lower middle class seems to produce the strong men that 
are needed for the occasion, but in the sixteendi century the leaders 
w'ere bom from among the peasantry or from the low er daises of the 
nobility, which except for its name %vas only one step removed from 
the earth anitnals among whom it spent most of its days, Peasatils 
started tlie revolution aiid peasants conquered tiie world. Peasants 
became die leaders of mercenary bands which made ajiiJ unmade 
eJiiplre^. Even the princes of that penod gave evidence ui a i,ery 
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peasant}" sort of mentality. They were bora in a castle that smelled 
strongly of gunpowder^ Tliey lived on horseback. Wherever they 
went they carried the smell of the stables with them. Their jokes were 
those of the village tavern. Their conversation reflected the atmo¬ 
sphere of the barracks^ where (hey felt really much more at home than 
in the apartments reserved for their womenfolk. A hundred years of 
almost continuous w^arfare made it possible for them to spend most of 
their time in some armed camp^ a life that suited diem to perfecrion* 
They preferred leather to satin and silk. Whenever they had to dress 
up for an offkial occasion they appeared uncomfortable in %‘ery heavy 
brocades which made them .siaiid apart from everybody else* like 
Ludier in that tell-tale picture of Lucas Cranacli — a heavy, diunsy 
countr}'man, whose feet would both be planted squarely on the earths 
And die women were little better than the men. 

The period of the Baroque was the ideal age for fat people. Perhaps 
it would be belter to call them heavy. For most of these m^ led very 
active lives. Tlie extra weight tl^ey carried about with them w^as not 
an evidence of phy.sical laziness. It was the result of heavy living* 
heavy eating, heavy drinkingi of deep slumbers after heavy meals^ 
All of which contributed to make tliis an ideal age for the portrait- 
painter. 

A rruxiern painter must spend a lot of time 'draping* his subjects. 
In tile sixteenth century the subjects had already draped themselves. 
Even when they were merely talking to a senant they seemed to be 
posing for their portraits. For that tvas the way they were accustomed 
to live, doing things slowly, ponderously. aii<i with solemn grav ity. 

Visit a Baroque palace and trj^ to imagine how' you could possibly 
turn it into a comfortable home. Medieval rooms lend themselves 
beautifully to being lived in by modem people. Once you get over a 
certain feeling of ensptiness and a disgust wjdi the lack ot hygienic 
facilities 3 -ou will swear that you have never before experienced such 
a sense of peace and such perfect harmony betw^een beauty and useful¬ 
ness. A firteeiillMrenturv palace, whether big or smalh 3 S soon as it has 
been provided widi a few^ modern conveniences, makes a delightlul 
home. It creates an atmosphere in which you feel that you tan be at 
your very best—in which you can be pleasant and polite even to people 
who bore you, and in which on occasions you can even be much wittier 
than you have ever been before. But Baroque places are only fit for 
the people who built them, and even with the best of modem interior 
decoration-s they will never be anything else but vast uninhabitable 
bams without a vestige of 

The very name VBaroque' betrays the small esteem In which this 
style was held by the men and w'ouien of the Renaissance who 
nessed the coming of these vast and dreary piles of stone. In Portu- 
gue$e a barr^ was a huge pearl of irregular shape, ft bivalvular 
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affliction that somehow had gone wtotig and looked grotesque rather 
than beaut!fuL (t had not been meant as a compliment, any more 
than the sneering 'Gothic^ or ‘Huruush/ which the Italians had ap¬ 
plied to everyth ing that liad come to them from the north. I have 
already mentioned the spread of the Baroque form of architecture 
diroughout Europe- But I have said nothing so far about the Baroque 
attitude of mind, and that, of course, in turn decided the sort of art 
tliat W'as produced during this period aitd W'ss much more important 
than anyth'mg else. 

It is dirticult to give you any definite dates, but I think it is safe to 
say that the Baroque started with the outbreak of the Reformation in 
tile middle of the sixteenth century and ended w'ith the death of 
I^uis XIV, soon after the year 1700 . In some parts of Europe it con¬ 
tinued for a little while longer. In others it liad already disappeared. 
But during these entire hundred and fifty years die Christian world 
was primarily dominated by problems that either directly or m- 
directly were of a ^ ery decidedly religious nature^ 

Luther and Calvin had broken up the universality of religious ex^ 
periences of the Middle Ages. Each man must now decide for himself 
which of die many new prophets of salvation offered him the best 
guarantee of future happiness. And soon Catholics, Lutherans, Cal- 
vbiists. Baptists and Anabaptists, Adamites and Fifth Day Advent¬ 
ists, Latitudinarians atid Limitarians, Trinitarians and Dbiquitarians, 
and a score of other conflicting sects were bidding against each other 
for domination over the minds of the millions. 

Out of these arguments and disputes there arose a centuiy^ of such 
strife as the world had rarely seen+ [t culminated in thirty years of a 
most disastrous form of warfare^ Before these groups had been 
definitely convinced that none of them could ever hope to destroy all 
the others and that they must agree upon a compromise, the whole of 
Europe had been turned into one vast battlefield in which the Chris¬ 
tian world was treated to the sight of Catholic generals leading Pro¬ 
testant armies and Protestant generals leading Catholic armies, of 
Protestant mercenaries plundering Protestant countries and Catholic 
mercenaries despoiling Ca tholic countries, of a Catholic commander- 
in-chief offering to sell out to die champions of the Protestant cause 
and of a Protestant king accepting subsidies from a Roman cardinah 

The end was a complete stalemate. After dilrty years of fighting 
(during eight of which the diplomats w^ere preparing for peace) bom 
sides agreed to a truce, A mo-st disastrous truce^ for it confirmed 
Article Tliree of the religious peace of .Augsburg of the year 15 S 5 , 
by %vhich each ruler had b^n given the right to enforce his own par¬ 
ticular faith upon all of his subjects, regardless of the wishes of tlie 
major! tVh 

As a result, ail of Europe was to be henceforth divided and sub- 
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divided into an endle$$ number of small principalities^ each with a 
religion of its own and each one the sworn enemy of all its non- 
conforming neighbours. And the Church of the Middle Ages was 
forced more than ever to play its classical rSle of the 'Church 
militant/ 

But I am trving to make ihiiigs a little too simple^ for there really 
has never been an historical period as hopelessly complicated as that 
of the Baroque. For another coniender for honours had now^ appeared 
upon the stage. That was the dynastic state, the state in which all the 
power was in the hands of a single man^ either a king or his prime 
ministen This dynastic state w'as not the result of the religious de- 
velopments of that day. It had been bom out of the need for a higUy 
centralized form of government during an age when all countries 
were fighting each other for part of the spoils of Europe and Asia and 
Africa and America. 

With so vast a panorama beiore us it is impossible to devote much 
space to the details. 1 can give you only a barest outline of what hap¬ 
pened durbig this period to a few of the main actors in the tragedy of 
the Barot|ue- i must begin wdth the power that placed itself at the 
head of the Counter-Reformation and tliat completely ruined itself 
in the attempt. 

That power was Spain. Having spent eight hundred years fighi'mg 
tile Moors for the possession of meir country, the Spaniards had 
worked themselves into a frenzy of religious zeal that made them die 
natural defenders of the faith the moment the Church, which had 
been their main supfsort during this long period of martyrdom, was 
threatened by a new^ sort of infidel. 

The Renaissance had not deeply influenced the Iberian peninsula, 
ll had added an element of resdessness to the existing Gothic. This 
w as called the " Pbteresque' style. The term was boirow^ed from the 
silversinitJi's trade. It implied that a higldy complicated sort of aichi- 
tectural ornament had been superimposed upon the simpler outlines 
of the origuial Goiliic. It never was very tlioroughly developed in 
Spain because the Baroque sCM!>n afterwards overtook it and made an 
end to both the older and the newer Gothic. But in a modified form 
it reached the other $ide of the ocean and became responsible for those 
bizarre facades we find on so many churches in Latin America. And 
whatever cliances it miglii have had to survive were destroyed by the 
coming to the throne of King Philip IL 

A single tuan» holding all the power tliis monarch did» can make 
and unmake entire forms of art. This royal fanatic tried to express 
himself in one enormous and enormously dreary building—that vast 
dump of cold grey stone near ^ladrid knowTi as the E^oriaL But 
even his own devoted subjects could not follow him there^ and the 
Escorial remained a solitaiy example of a style which was eminently 
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fit lor the selWmposed prison of a religious manko but not for human 
habitation. As soon* thereforct hi$ Majesty had descended into 
that cryptp where he ky next to the son whose promised wife he had 
married (for in that strange family all things were possible), the 
example of the Escorkl was allowed to be forgotten. 

But it would be an exaggeration to say diat Spain thereupon 
became tl^e leader of the Baroque style- The Spaniards w'ere to con¬ 
tribute more tlian any other people to the spread of the Baroque 
spirit all over Europe, but ttieir building days %vere oven For build¬ 
ings cost money* and Spain w^as bankrupt. A oompletelv mistaken 
notion about the management of its foreign possessions, a racial pride 
that removed all noi^^panish elements (both the Moors and the Jew s. 
the hardest-working members of the race) arid that completely over¬ 
looked the importance of the small farmer in the economic scheme 
of things—such a country could not hope to survive even while 
owning all die gold-mines of the New World. 

But w^hile economically Spain had ceased to count, it was still to 
have an enormous influeiijce upon the spiritual life of the world 
through the sudden ap|:ieanince of its most picturesque religious 
leader, the most noble Don Inigo L6pez de Kecaldep better known 
to us as St Ignatius of Loyola, 

I have mentioned that the era of the Baroque was dominated by 
men of peasant origin. Technically speaking, Ignatius was a member 
of the Spanish nobility, and he even received part of his earliest train¬ 
ing as a page at the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, But that ances¬ 
tral castle of Loyola w as about as much of a palace as die mansion in 
La Mancha where the most noble Don Quixote de k Mancha was to 
see the light of day. 

Cured of all earthly ambitions by the misfortunes of his vouth and 
crippled for life by a cannon-ball at die siege of Pampeluna, this 
soldier of the king enrolled under the banner of tlie Cross and in due 
course of time became tlte most determined leader of tlie foities that 
were gathering together to reconquer die souls of men for the one and 
only Church. Tlie Society of Jesus which ho founded was a military 
organization radier than a religious institution. It despised no weapon 
wliatsoever in its warfare upon the infidels. And as the arts a 
most powerful means of ev oking and guiding die human ernotiom, 
the architect and the painter and die musician were all of them 
pressed into the service of God* 

The architects might be Italians and pupils, perhaps, of die great 
Lorenzo Bernini, who had embellished St letter s In Rome with a fine 
Baroque frenzy and w^ho in a way may be considered the father of 
the Baroque style in churth building. But the men who approved of 
the plans and who provided the necessary funds were members of the 
Society of Jesus, and whenever you visit a town ui Austria or Poland 
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or Portugal or Bavaria that shows the unmistakable characteristics of 
the Baroque, a restless desire to impress and overpower at all cos^ts, 
you will probably discover that it was the work of a Jesuit and ten to 
one is still popularly knoun as ' the Jesuit church.* 

But if Spain could no longer a fiord to build, for herself+ she 
could still find enough money to provide her artists with a 
canvas and paint, and diose artists too became propagandists of the 
highest order for tlie cause for which their poor country w'as ruining 

itself ^ . 

The earliest and one of the greatest of them all was a foreignerj, a 
Greek from the island of Crete* IJominicos TheotocopuloSj knowm in 
Rome {where he arrived In 1570) as Domenico Theotocopuli, and 
called El Greco by the Spaniards, who could never have managed 
that complicated combination of Greek syllables, but who never 
ceased to regard him as a 'foreigner* with all that word implies. 

Why, when, or %vherefore he moved from Italy to Spain we do not 
know/but in 1S75 we fiinl him painting pictures for a church in 
Toledo, and next we hear of him in Madrid, doing an altarpiece for 
Philip !l. El Greco liad put high hopes on this work. He had been 
in constant trouble in Toledo for certain 'improprieties* the clerical 
audiorities had discovered in his pictures, and such discoveries might 
lead to a very unpleasant personal eiKrounter with the Inquisition. Tlie 
King by buying a picture from him now extended his protecting right 
hand over ihe Greek master. But he would not have it in his private 
chapel — why we do not know. Perliaps he did not like it, and in that 
Case a lot of people have since then shared his Majestj^ s feelings, tor 
a love of El Greco is an acquired taste, like a love for the music of 
the Arabs or the Chinese. The colouring is unlike that seen in ^e 
work of any other man, hut you soon overcome a slight feeling 
of monotony. The figures, howev er, w ill probably continue to trouble 
you for quite a long time. The usual explanation is that El Greco, 
being a Greek, must have been under Byzantine influence. Even 
though the Byzantine Empire liad been destroyed fully a hundred 
years before Domenico appeared on the scene,^ and his own city of 
Candia was a Venetian colony at the time of his birth, the ancient 
Byzantine traditions lingered on for several centuries longer. In El 
Greco's case* however, they w ere greatly exaggerated fay the fact that 
he seems to haii e suffered from some ailment which, especially during 
his later years, prevented him from handling his brush in any other 
way thaii that which produced his rather awkward and triangular 
figures. The sense of/oftr df w hich is so typical of every¬ 

thing he did* ihat dovmward sweep of a grand seigneur throwing 
ducats to the beggars outside his coaclt, vi^ould be entirely in keeping 
witli this suspicion. 

Such details are not merely a matter of idle gossip. They have often 
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very considerably influenced the art of some great master- Rem¬ 
brandt s rapidly increasing nearsightedne-s^ seriously affected all the 
etching of his later years, Beethoven's deafness influenced every com¬ 
position he wrote after 18i± And Pascal would probably have been 
a much more cheerful philosopher if he had not stifFered so severely 
from facial neuralgia. 

Howeverp whatever may liave caused El Greco'^s drawing to look 
so completely out of gear, it did not seriouslv interfere with the 
general slate of his health. He lived to a ripe'^old age and died as 
one of the most prosperous and esteemed painters of his day, deemed 
worihy of a funeral ''as it he had been a nobleman instead of a 
painter,^' as his contemporaries so qiiaintly observed. 

In this he had been only a little less fortunate tlian another great 
Spanish artist who not only had a funeral '^as if he had been a noble- 
man but wlio actually had been elevated to that rank berore he 
ceased to paint, and that on account of his most valuable services to 
the state. [ refer to Don Diego Rodriguez de Silva v Velasquez, 
\elasquez being his mother^s maiden name, by Avhichp however^ he 
Lame to be known, according to tiie pleasant old Spani-^h custom 
which allows the motlier to be as importatit in producing offspring 
as the father. ^ ^ ^ 

\ oung Velasques was trained for tlte law diat he might succeed Ids 
father as one of the legal lunibiaties of Seville, But havdng show^n 
marked talent for painting he was sent to a studio, w^here, like most 
people of genius, he did not leani verj' much. Ills teachers, to give 
them their due, did not amount to a great deal either, but tliev w'ere 
good enough to give him a thorough grounding in the elementarv' 
principles of their art. 

Like L^nardo and Michelangelo, and indeed all great artists, he 
ivas a veritable glutton for work. He lived to be sixty-one, and for a 
great number of years occupied a Court position which kept him 
very busy, the position of chief supervisor of the royal living-quarters. 
This meant that lie was not only respon,siblo for the palaces tlie royal 
family occupied when al home hut that he must also provide suitable 
room.'i ior the King and his vast retinue vv'henever his Majestv went 
forth upon one of his endless voyages. For the king whom Vefasquez 
served did a great deal of travelling. 

Some of it was rather complicated, too. Tliere was the famous 
o^asion in 16^0, the year^ by tlie w^ay, in which Velasques d1cd+ 
The daughter of the Spanish kmg was going to marry King Louis 
Xiy of France, As neither sovereign apparendy trusted his neighbour 
efficiently well to be willing to set foot on the other fellow's te^itory, 
it was arranged that die ceremony should take place on a small island 
in the middle of a river that separated France From Spain. The roval 
tents and everything else necessary for this aff air, w hich was the maiii 
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social event of the century, were entrusted to \'eLisquex* aiKl the 
world was full of praise for the way he haivdled everyihing. He had 
even been allowed to be present at the otficial duiners and receptions I 
\ou Iiave to know your seventeenth-century Spain veiy^ thoroughly 
to feel what such honour meant when tlie recipient was a mere 
artist. Of course, in the case of Velasquez there was one mitigating 
circumstance- The painter had been duly ennobled by his grateful 
master. But tliat operation too had been far from easy. For not only 
had Velasquez been obliged to prove that there were no traces of 
Jewish or Moorish blood in the veins of himself or oi any ot his 
ancestors, but also titai there never had been a suspicion of heresy in 
his family. Finally—a typically Spanish detail—he must give assur¬ 
ance that none of his people had ever been contaminated by either 
trade or commerce. \S'hen all this had been settled to everybt^y s 
complete satisfaction and when it was shown that he iumselt had 
never actually sold a picture but had alwa^'s worked for a salary^ (like 
any other C;ourt func(ionary)^ the patent of nobility vvas at last 
gratited. 

In the National Gallery bi London you will see the benefit which 
this curious little trajisaction bestowed upon posterity. a ]>erson 
basking in the royal favour and a nobleman in his own name, 
Velasquez could now alJbrd to paint titat inarvellous Hokeby Venus 
wliich otherwise nuglit have caused him several very uncomfortable 
interviews with the dignitaries of the Inquisition- But now he could 
not be touched, for he was protected by the favour cj! the King^ and 
even the Inquisition w^as obliged to make halt before his door aiid 
treat him with all possible consideration. 

It was also the royal favour wdiich sent him forth upon his second 
voyage to Italy to buy statues for the Spanish Court, [ don t know 
w'by, but the Spaniards were never very good sculptors. King Philip 
IV felt that he needed some statues for hts royal palace+ and Velasquez 
livas dispatched to Italy to see what he could get. Being primarily a 
paintetp he act^uired a great many works of Titian and Tintoretto and 
the otlier great Italians, and when the doors of the Vatican were 
opened to him most graciously (such a close friend of his Spanish 
Majesty must be received with great politeness) he improved the 
occasion by painting a picture of Pope Innocent X which is as fine a 
portrait as any diat was ever painted. 

Mast of his other pictures had to do either with the royal Court or 
with scenes directly corrected with that Court—maids of honour, 
royal buffoons, and dwarfs of all sorts (tbe-'ie poor little tTeatures were 
then kept by the rich as tenday they keep pet dogs and cats), success¬ 
ful generals in the act of conquering cities for their royal master (the 
famous IjiFi^ds or the Surrender of Breda), a great many royal wives 
(the poor ladies had a most unfortunate habit of dying sn child-birth). 
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royal children (Don Balusar Carlos on horseback), roval sculptors 
(Marttnez Montanes), royal admirals (Pulido do Pareia), royal 
Miriisiers (the Count of Olivares), and finally and perhaps the noblest 
of all his works, Las Hitanderas —llie spiimers of tlie myal tapestry 
works. Everything very ‘royal' as befitted a man who almost every 
day received a visit from his royal master in his studio in the royal 
palace and w^ho (according to tradition) had taught enougii painting 
to his royal master to allow the royal hand to smear the cross of the 
order of Santiago on the self-portrait that Velasquez had included 
m his picture of Philip's young daughter Margaret. 

Til is picture I especially recommend to you if you w^ant to under¬ 
stand the atmosphere in which Velasquez w'orkedi Philip IV and his 
wife are both present, reflected in a convenient mirror. In the fore^ 
ground lovely young girls^ dressed in all the splendour and discomfort 
of royal maids of honour, are trj'ing to amu.^^e die royal offspring, who 
already seems sadly conscious of the fact that "a Queen of Spain was 
supposed to have no legs/' But as a final touch, and one whicit sud¬ 
denly makes us realize that we are in the svorld of the Baroque, two 
most repulsive dwarfs, one female and one male, are standing right 
in front of the group of children. Tliese were supposed to be ideal 
little playmates for a Spanish infanta, who some day might be called 
upon to rule half of rhe world. 

^ et underneath all these absurdities w'e can discover an idea, and 
an Idea w'hicli seemed a highly desirable and an entirely practical one 
for tile people oF tlie Baroque^ Murillo and Alonso Cano and Giuseppe 
Ribera were working to impress the multitudes with the glories of 
tlie Church* Velasquez from his side was bestowing such beauty upon 
everything connected with tlie Court that it seemed as if the Spanish 
monarchy must be the most august and the most immovable in 
Europe. Yet somehow or other his pictures failed to accomplish this, 
for there w'as no pause In the violence with which the Dutch subjects 
of the Spanish monarch continued to fight For their political and 
Teligioiis independence. They had already so successfully defeated his 
Majesty s armies and navies that the northern part of their country 
had berome one of the most powerful champions of the entire Pro- 
testani; cause. Tlie southern part, however, remained faithful to the 
Church, This division was to have great influence upon the art of 
the two countries, which was a curious development, for until then 
tliere had hardly ^en any artists in the north, and such young men 
as had been ambitious to leam the trade of the painter or the musician 
had invariably gone south to study with a Flemish teacher. From the 
middle of diie sixteenth century it was to be the other way round. 
Surely the arts set us some strajige puzzles I 

Ehirmg the fifteenth century Dutdt an amounted to nothing and 
flemish art was at the head of the procession, louring the sixteenth 
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century the two were almost equal, but the Flemings were still in the 
lead. During the seventeenth century the Dutch shot far ahead of 
their southem competitors. During the eighteenth centuiy neither 
of them amounted to much. If you know the answer, please let me 
hat'e it. 

The fact that oil-painting was invented in Flanders had given the 
Flemings a head start of almost a full century over their northern 
neighbours. The building craze of the Middle Ages had long since 
spent itself. The old Gothic churches were slowly preparing them¬ 
selves to serve as targets for modem artillery practice, a fate that 
seems to await all public edifices of the old continent. Tlte pros|jerity 
of such cities as Bruges and Ghent was gone. Ilie old, old story! 
Capital and labour fighting each other until, like the Kilkenny tats, 
they liad completely destroyed each other. But a great deal of accu¬ 
mulated capital still lay hidden away in those ontamcntal chests with 
Seven locks tliat had been tlie pride of every medieval Itousehold. And 
since pictures are one of the most concrete sigiis of a family's opulence, 
the painters were still doing a very nice business. 

The pioneers of their new ‘ method,' the Van Eycks and the Ment- 
lings and the Vender Weydens, to mention only a few, had long since 
descended most decorously into the vaults of those churche.s upon 
which their art had bestowed an undying name. Their places, how'- 
ever, had been most wortiiily taken by one of the most prolific 
fannlies of artists of an age that specialized in those curious tribes in 
which the traditions of a certain craft descended from father to son 
and to grandson with undimlnishing vigour. I refer to the Breughcls, 
and to Pieter the elder and Pieter the younger and Jan. 

I realize that until recently these honest Flcmi.sli peasants have been 
almost completely overloolied by many of our compilers of art his¬ 
tories. I am also bold enough to state (and in the most unmistakable 
terms) tltat especially tbe elder Breughel was one of the greatest 
masters of all time, for he was so completely alive and so absolutely 
modem that it looks as if some of his pictures had been finished only 
the day before vesterday. You will ba\'e to go to Vienna to see tlie old 
fellow in all hfs glory,'for the Habsburgs for one reason or another 
bought up most of his better-known works and transported them to 
Uieir own capital. 

Pieter tbe elder was bom m 1525 (P) in a village near Breda, which 
is now a city in the Netherlands but which then was considered part 
of Flanders'rather than of Holland. His father was a peasant. So 
was his mother. So was he hirnself, as you will realize for yourself 
the moment you have noticed the love with which lie recorded all 
the details of a village wedding. His fine feeling for tJie aspects of 
the dilferent seasons, and dte immense respect he showed for food. 
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But talent was talent in diose days, and therefore a boy like Pieterp 
^vho showed such a remarkable natural bent for painting when he was 
still a mere child, easily found some one to give hint money enough 
to go to France and Italy to leam his trade. After his return to the 
Low^ Countries he at first settled down in Annverp. but later on moved 
to Brussels, which dien as now was the capital of the Southern 
Netherlands. Tliere he spent the rest of his days, painting and 
etching and educating his two sons, llie elder one bf these came 
to be popularly know'n as ' Heir Breugheh R>r he specialized in those 
fantptic pictures filled with absurd little devils and with self-blowing 
clarinets and al! sorts of other absurdities which had already been 
made fashionable by his compatriot Hieronymus Bosch, anodier 
native of Brabant and for lone the greatest master of such diabkries. 

Tlie younger son w ent to the other extreme, for he became knowTi 
as the ‘ V'elvet' Breughel on account of the velvety quality of Ids roses 
and peaclies and apricots. But regardless of their personal idiosyn¬ 
crasies. the Breughela were marvellous craftsmen, deeply versed in all 
the tricks of the trade by which they made their living, and therefore 
they acted as a sort of connecting link between die painters o( the 
days of the Van Eycks aitd those other great Flemings who shortly 
afterwards were to astonish the world with their genius, I refer to 
Jacob Jordaens (the least able of die three), to Pieter Paiilus Rubens, 
and to Anthony van Dyck. 

During the fast fifty years Pieter Paulus Rubens has sufFered a sort 
of eclipse. There has been a lot of criticism of his work. His women 
are too stout. His angels float through space in too open a defiance of 
the law of gravity. His goddesses are a shade too healthy. But I luive 
a suspicion that very slowly he is coming back into liis own, Tlie sort 
of women he depicted had undoubtedly never heard of the Hay diet 
and Hollywo(^ would liave spumed them with profotuid scorn, How-^ 
ever^ at certain times there have been other statidards of perfection 
than those laid down by that strange village of celluloid make-believe^ 
and the seventeenth century liked to know whedier its women were 
coming or going. And as Rubens, the ideal Baroque artist, was sup¬ 
posed to paint pictures tJmi would look well in churches and palaces 
of vast proportions he could not possibly follow the example of a 
Memling or a Dirck Bouts or a Quentin Matsys, whose work was 
meant to be shown in some small private chapel where a few' worship¬ 
pers could study it as carefully as If it had been a sort of miniature cut 
out of a Book of Hours and put into a gilt frame. 

Tlie wonder is tliat Hubejis had the vitality to fill all those miles 
upon miles of canvas with paint and yet do as gmid a job as he did, 
Ojice upon a time when I was a little younger than now, and dierefore 
still addicted to the ""believe it or not'" habit, 1 took a piece of paper 
and by dividing the number of Rubens' pictures lliat have survived 
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by the forty-iwo years during which he painted as an independent 
master I came to the astonishing conclusion that he had finished a 
picture once every twenty days. Even w hen we remember that most 
of the groundwork was done by his pupils, there still remain the 
necessary finishing touches, and in the case of his gigantic canvases 
those fin'i-shtng touches must have caused lum quite as much labour as 
painting half a dozen small portraits, 

But he was a Fleming. Like most of the people of that race, he had 
a healtiiy appetite for life. And such an appetite usually goes together 
with a tremendous capacity for work. The musicians nave an expres¬ 
sion, con trio. It means that something should be played with fire or 
with noise, if you follow' the literal translation, and Beethov en used it 
in many of his sonatas as Tchaikovsky was afterwards to do in several 
of his syntplionies. 

That was the way Rubens painted—with fire. Take a brush and let 
her go! It is not a method 1 would advise to beginners or to inexperi¬ 
enced players or painters. But if tliey have a teclinique that makes 
them independeiti from a conscious consideration of what they are 
doing, the con brio tempo is a delightful variation from the monotony 
of everyday life. 

Tltere were other con brio painters. Frans Hals w'as one. Rem¬ 
brandt occasionally. Goya too on a few occasions. Rubens was one of 
the few men who seemed to be able to keep it up for ever. And that 
has given his pictures a (luality that sets them sharply apart from the 
work of most other men. TJtey live. At times they even live violently. 

Rubens had an interesting career. He just escaped being born in 
gaol, and, as a matter of fact, liis elder brother was actually bom in 
prison. It is a complicated story. 

Tlie elder Reubens, one of the leaders of the Calvinistlc party in 
his native city of Antwerp, was obliged to flee to Germany w'hen tJie 
Catholics regained power. He settled down in Cologne and tliere 
became legal coimscllor and financial adviser to Anne of Saxony, the 
estranged w'ife of William the Silent—and crazy as a loon. Local 
gossip combined the names of this Flemish commoner atid the 
daughter of the Elector of Saxony. In l^es liiat sort of thing meant 
trouble, and Rubems Senior was arrested by the local authorities and 
condemned to death. But his wife, a very superior type of woman. 
Immediately joined him and asked to be allowed to share his im¬ 
prisonment. This step undoubtedly saved his life. Eventually the 
whole family was allowed to go and live m SLegen, a small German 
town which belonged to tlie House of Nassau. 

There the elder Rubens lived until he died in 1587. Whereupon Ins 
wife, having returned to the Catholic faith, went back to Antwerp 
together with her four cliildren. At that moment Pieter Paulus was 
ten years of age- Thiougli his niother's family (she was bom Maria 
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P\poUnc3c) h* got a Job as a pag(^ with a nobl^ fainlly. But Ive wanted 
to paint, and they ssent him to the studio of a cortab Adam van Noort, 
a man of considerable local repiitation. 

In i5Dfi Pieter Paulus successriilly qualified as a master-painter and 
a meinbcr in good standing nf the guild of St Luke. After that he rose 
rapidly from one honour to the next. For he was a grand sfign^tir* He 
had die lodk^ and the manjiers and the bearmg of a verj^ great gen tle- 
mani and upon sei^eral occasions when it w'as necessary to trust some 
one with a delicate diplomatic mission it was tJijs handsome young 
painter who was chosen to act as head of the delegation. St was a veir 
intelligent arrajigeinent and a very lucrative one for the artist. For 
ins read of boring the potentates he visited w'ith dull memoranda and 
other omcjal dtjcuments he offered to paint their portraits, while 
t ey Sat for him he could talk biisi]ies 5 . If his clients were satisfied 
they paid him well for his senidces. As a rule they were so charmed by 
ills manner (for those were the days when ' manner" still counted for 
much more tiian mere 'manners") that they were apt to grant him 
every dung he asked for. Ever afterw'ards tliey remembered him. 
\Mien we read that between WSl and 1638 a hundred of IjIs largest 
canvases w'ere sliipped from Antw'erp to Madrid we realize what it 
dien meant to find favour with the head of tlve State. He came to 
England, and was coniniissioiied to paint the apotheosis of James I 
on tJie ceding of \\ hiEehall f^alace—the same ceiling ufider wJiich the 
hing s son was to w^alk forth to his execution on a cold January morn¬ 
ing not many years later. 

Ail this made 111 in a rich man, but never did he become careless or 
slipshod. W hatever left his studio was finished, and the quality of his 
work remained on a par with tJie quantify. 

As for the mpi's own life, it was a happy one like that of most of 
his fellow-h lemmgs. None of tlie deep introspective doubts that have 
always been the curse of the people of the northern half of the Low 
Lountries. A big house full of beautiful things. Two wives (the first 
one died quite young), both of whom he loveJ without any misffivmcs 
as you «ii see by looking at the portraits he painted of them, es^ 
daily of the second one. And friends and neighbours who appreciat^ 
what he was doing and told him lie was a great fellow and would go 

Some wonderful thmgs have come out of attics and out of fifth-floor 
rooms, the rent of which has not been paid for the last three years. 
And some wonderful diings have come out of ateliers filled with tlie 
spoils of three continents. Tiie moral is: You either can do it or you 
can t, and your surrounding are about as Important as the paper you 
use when you sketch or whetlier you sit or stand while paintme. 

And now for one more great master of this school—Anthony van 
Dyck. Bom in Antwerp, after many years of wandering in Italy he 
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left his native country for ^ood at the age of thirty-three and spent 
the remaining part of his life in London* uhere he died in only 
forty-one years old. 

The reason for this departure was the usual one—a better chance 
to make a living abroad than at home. The victory of Holland over 
Spain closed the harbour of Antwerp by making the mouth of the 
Scheldt a Dutch river. Antwerp was still a most noble city, but grass 
was already b^inning to grow in its erstwhile busy streets. At that 
moment the King of England ofTered Seigneur van Dyck a patent of 
nobility and an annual pension of two hundred pounds if he would 
become the official Court painter. Van Dyck accepted, and why not ? 
Even in his student days die liandsome youngster, die seventh of 
the twelve children of a not very rich merchant* Ijad been knowTi 
among hts cronies as the ‘Sinjoer," the grand scignem-, on account of 
his beautiful manners atid his luxurious tastes. He w as not very strong, 
had trouble widi his Iungs+ He could never hope to equal sueh men as 
Rubens in mere output, and so he took the easiest way out and tvent to 
England and began a new career in the pleasajtt islands across ihe 
North Sea. 

On the whole, a verj' wise choice. The English, not spoiled in the 
matter of painting (having produced veiy' few good painters until 
then)* w'ere delignted wdm this new™nier. His excellent niatuiers 
appealed to fheir love of good form. There was nothing grubby about 
him. He itivited his clients to dinner so that he might the more care¬ 
fully obseni'e their idiosyncrasies over a glass of good wine. He did not 
keep them sitting endlessly in uncomfortable chairs as so many of 
thc:»se odier foreign artists did* Instead, as soon as he had finished the 
face, he let his client go. A professional model could theri aftenvards 
pose for the hands^ a method which accounts for tlie unfortunate fact 
tliat in so many of Van Dvek's pictures the hands fail to fit tlie face. 
1 hat a personas hands are apt to be even mure of an irvdication of his 
character than his Face was somediing these noble customers had 
probably never noticed. \N’hy should Van Dyck base told tliem? 
They were satisfied. He saved himself a lot of time and trouble. No%v 
if he had been Rembrandt! But he was tiot^ He was Anthony van 
Dyck. He was received by all the best families. He had a title.^ He 
made his home in wlsat in Belgium w'ould have been called a palace. 
He married the daughter of a Scottish lord. Is it any wonder that ilie 
rumour of his good luck soon spread abroad and that hungiy- artists 
from all over die world hurried to the fleshpots of die Blessed"Isles on 
the other side of the English Channel ? 

A few of them, like Pieter van der Vae.*! (afier^vards known as Sir 
Peter Lely), the son of a ^^‘e^^tphalian soldier but trained in Haarlem, 
succeeded very well and were eventually given immortality in Pepys' 
diary. Others did only fairly well, lacking Van D)xk"s gift for the 
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noble gesture and Lely*s gift for tlie lariguorous look. Still others 
became mere hacks or turned to etchings an art at whjchp by tlie 
Van Dyck hVmself excelled. But every one of them helped to establish 
that very typical English school of painting, of which, almost a cen¬ 
tury later, Reynolds and Gainsborough and Constable and Turner 
were to be the most notewortliy exponents. 

They were a motley crew, these gentlemen adventurers of the paint¬ 
brush. But they repaid their new employers handsomely for whatever 
they got. And so there were no regrets. It was an lionest bargain, 
with both parties satisfied. 


CHAPTER XXX 


The Dutch School of Painting 

A straitgt tpidofiic of pictorial tzuberance affects an entire 

nathn. 

A ND NO w we cross ^ invisible frontier (for the soutliem and 
the northern halves of the Low Countries are in no way different from 
eacli Ollier in a geographical sense) and move over into the Nether¬ 
lands, which to the people of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were more commonly known by the name of their most important 
province, Holland. 

There conditions were entirely different. During the first hundred 
years after tile outbreak of the Reformation it seemed that the 
northern prov inces were doomed to perishp The odds against which 
tliey were fighting were too great, A million and a half pefjpie, in¬ 
cluding tile women and children, against the whole might of the 
Spanisn Empire was a v^ry uneven battle. But in tlie end the Hoi- 
landers not only were able to hold their own but actually turned the 
tables on their enemies to such an extent that Spain never quite 
recovered from the blow* 

The terrific energy necessary to accomplish such a stupendous 
victory could not suddenly be subdued the moment peace was signed* 
Carri^ forw'ard by its own momentump this 'desire to achieve' mani^ 
Tested itself in almost ev^ery otlier pliase of life. Almost overnight 
Holland was turned into an economic, intellectual =md artistic beehive 
wldi thousands of little bees merrily buzzing round and carrying all 
sorts of fresh spoils to the domestic apiarj'* And none were as busy as 
the pamters. 

What the reason was it would be hard to aay. Perhaps it was the 
magnificent scenery of the country. Of course, if you associate the 
idea of'scenery' with mountains and fast-nmnirig brooksp then Hol¬ 
land has no scenery. The country is a large pancake of mud, floating 
placidly on the waters of tlie North Sea. But it has a sky and it ha^ 
water, and out of these two you can, if you have the right kind of eye 
for that sort of thing* construct every desirable sort of scenery. Indectl, 
[ would go so far as to say that the Low Countries are one of ilie few 
parts of the world where every window becomes the frame for a very 
definite and exceedingly pa in table little landscape, while inside the 
house that strange llglit that sweeps across a sky waslied clean by 
everlasting rainstorms has a clarity and harsh brightness whidi turns 
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even the most ordinary articles of daily usage—a peu ter plate, a brass 
cai^lestick, a tile floor, a dead herring, a can of beer—into mysterious 
objects that lose their commonplace character and begin to vibrate 
with all the colours of the rainbow, 

Tlien, again, it may be the thin layer of moisture which even on 
tlie hottest da3'5 in summer clings closely to pots and parts and man 
and beast and makes rheumatism one of tlie natural ailments of this 
dampish land. But it is titere, and given a suRkiently large number of 
p^ple able to see things, and a sufliciently large number of people 
willing to pay for the permanent record of what die others have seen, 
it is bound to cause a veritable outbreak of painting fever. 

And it did. In such a w'ay that it is almost impossible to give you 
the names of all tire men who rose above mediocrity. During die 
whole of the seventeenth century the Dutch used to paint in very 
much the same w'ay in which the Americans of the last Iiundred years 
iis^ to invent things, I don't mean to imply that ever.v American 
citi 2 en of that period w'as another Edison or ilenty' Ford. Neither 
was every Hollander of the seventeenth century a Rembrandt or a 
Frans Hals. But tire thing was in the air. Eveiy village had its painter, 
as every American city of the nineteenth century had its mechanical 
genius who dreamed of some day giving the world a horseless carriage 
or a contraption that would fly. 

And just like our mechanical ^tterers, the painters seem to have 
been much more interested in tJieir jobs than in die money they might 
some day make out of them. Of course, if they should ever strike it 
rich—etc., etc. But most of them knew- perfectly well that there w'asn't 
a chan^ in a million of ever getting their tiionej' back. They went 
ahead just the same, because they vvere only liappy while doing what 
they liked to do. ‘ ^ 

Under such circumstances it is almost impossible to divide these 
hundr^s of artists into definite schools or to clds$tfy them according 
to their merit. Some had a great deal of talent and industiy. Others 
had the talent without the industry. Still others had the industry 
without much talent. But all of them, even the most mediocre, had 
one thin^ m (^mnion—had leamcd their business and 
experts in their own pprticular field. They tnight be lacking in 
imagination and in a certain superficial approach towards nobility 
which remained so characteristic of the Italian school until it finally 
disappeared for good. The dvoice of their subjects was often far from 
elevating. But tlio craftsmanship remained perfect. And it had to 
remain so because these Dutch painters worked for a very peculiar 
market. 

Their cus tomers w^ere neither rich noblemen who wanted to embel¬ 
lish their palaces nor princes desirous of bestowing a costly gift upon a 
church. They were rich mercers (like that Six family which is now 
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solely remembered because for a while it was allowed to be on friendly 
terms with Rembr^t) or rich wine metchanis or wliolesale dealers in 
wood or directors in some big colonial enteiprise, spending their days 
among samples trfcloves and nutmeg and pepper. When uiey wanted 
their portraits painted, or when they decided to do something Jbr that 
big open space on the wall of the sitting-room, they bought their 
pictures as they w ould have bought their tables and chests and tlieir 
hitchemvare. They looked for quality and insisted upon getting their 
money's w'orth. As a result of this highly practical attitude on die 
part of the customers the social status of most of die great Dutch 
masters was not much better than iliat of the greengrocer or fish¬ 
monger who sold diem their cauliflower or diat dead fish they needed 
in their still life* 

Occasionally, when they had to deal with a Rembrandt, the son of 
a flour dealer in very moderate circumstances but wdth a mental atti¬ 
tude towards life of a grand seigneur, these penny-pinching merchants 
were inadequate to tlie situation. They never moved a finger to save 
him and quietly let him slip into bankniptcy, for that seemed the 
easiest xyay out. Yet somehow or other the* arts did not fare badly 
under this a^angement, although it was very hard on mast of the 
artists. But it accomplished at least one good thing—-it discouraged 
die rLse of die second- and third-raters. You either knew your job or 
you got out. Sometimes, of course, conditions were so harsh tiiat men 
like Hobbema and Hals were forced to stop painting altogether, and 
drifted into something else, becoming dependent on chari^', as Hals 
did, or taking a muior clerical job in tile excise bureau of his home 
toivn, as Hobbema did, or hiring himself out as keeper of the city gaol 
m Batavia, as Rembrandt's son-in-law afterwards did when he found 
tliat he could not make a living as a painter. But as a rule these men 
were too completely immersed in tlieir work to surrender their palettes 
and their etdiing presses. Regardless of the misery and penury in 
which many of them lived they continued to paint until, full of debts 
and gin, they were decorously conducted to tlieir final resting-place, 
at the expense of tlieir guild brethren. 

One or tw-o examples, 1 think, will give you a fairly good cross 
section of the sort of lives these lusty fellows lived. 


Frams Hals 

Kran-s Hals was one of the earlie.st of the great Dutch painters to 
make liis appearance, but, strictly speaking, he does not belong to the 
Dutch school at all. Like Teniers, Adriaen Brouwer, Kombout Ver- 
hulst, and a score of others usually identified with die Dutch school, 
Hals was really a native of Flanders. But again like these others, the 
victory of the Protestant and nortliem part of the Nedierlands over 
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the Caiholic south forced him to emigrate; and he had gone north 
simply because there was a better market diere for him than at home. 

HalS( bom in or near the }'ear l5no, had some instruction in his 
native to^vn of Antwerp before he moved to Haarlem. Then he 
studied with Karel van Mander, the Vasari of the Dutch school* the 
man who has left us a book in which he describes all his famous con¬ 
temporaries of the easel and the brush. And after he had learned his 
trade lie let it be known that he w as ready to take orders as a portrait- 
painter. 

A great deal of his work can $till he seen where it w^aa made and 
therefore under the most favourable circumstances, just like the 
pictures of Velasquez. But what a difference between the careers of 
these two men! Velasquez spending his days at Court, being treated 
like an equal by the sovereign who ruled supreme over millions of 
little brown, black, and copper-coloured subjects, but whose palace was 
surrounded by almost as many beggars as flies. On the odier hand* 
poor Hals, who, after a lifetime of hard work, found himself at the 
age of se\ enty-tw'o obliged to sell out to his creditors and being on that 
occasion possessed (according to reliable contemporary documents) of 
one table, one chest of drawers, three mattresses, and a few old blan¬ 
kets. Velasquez painting frail and delicate-looking royal children and 
Hals painting honest rotarians, bursting with health and life and 
cheerfully oonsidering how. come next spring* they could get thirty 
per cent- on their money invested in their colonial possessions instead 
of the usual twenty. But to give tlie Devil his due, these honest 
burghers of Haarlem were dealing w^ith a very different sort of man. 
Hals most certainly was no Spanish hidalgo. If his friends, one and 
all, had suddenly decided to descend upon itis studio to throw a party* 
all of tlie ten little Halses would immediately have been dispatched to 
keep the whole assembly happily provided with beer bought at prao* 
tically no expense as most likely it w ould never be paid for. That sort 
of thing did not go over verj' well in a country in which the non¬ 
payment of one^s bills on the first of each month was considered a 
much more serious crime than mere murder or arson. Nevertlieless 
their Higli ai’id Mightiness, the Burgomaster and Aldermen, could 
on occasion be quite magnanimous. So tvhen at the age of seventy-two 
Hals was left completely destitute they provided him with his rent 
and his heat, and on his eighty-fourdi birthday tliey made him the 
recipient of an annual civic pension of not less than tw^o hundred 
guilders. For this the old fellow^ was duly grateful. 

If ever you visit (as t hope you will be able to do) Holland vou need 
not bother so much about those gigantic canvases on whicb, in his 
usual masterly fashion, young Frai’is {tlien only in his forties, fifties, 
and sixties) depicted the officers of the local boards of militiamen and 
sundry other groups of notables, but please spend an entire afternoon 
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in that delightful and noble mansion which the good burghers of 
Haarlem had erected as a home for die aged. And when you sit In the 
utter stillness of those two small rooms that contain the final work of 
this wry great master you wlU contemplate something that is little 
short of the miraculous. Those honourable old ladles and gentlemen 
who compiosed the boards of regents of the 'God's hou.se’ (as hospitals 
are called even to-day)—they might at any moment close the account 
books on which they have been engaged t^'ing to trace diat lost half¬ 
penny and walk out of their frames to go home and see that the cook 
had not used too much sugar for the e%'emng's pudding ot bread and 
raisins. 

For surely it will be dilticult to find other pictures as incr^ihly alive 
as these 'regent pieces’ painted by a man who at that time, if you 
please, was eighty-four years old! Ijook at the hands, look at the 
gloves, look at the* lace collars of these old women. 'Iliey are common¬ 
place, evervdat' articles of wear, but here they have been painted with 
a brh that makes them burst forth in a song of colour as cheerfully 
triumphajit over mere material considerations as that final psan of 
praise in the Sinth Symphony which Beethoven (another son of a 
man bom in Antwerp) wrote in the days when he must have known 
that death was now merely ^ question of montlts or, at the most, a 
few years. 

hlost maiwellous of all, this effect is not brought about by tlie rich¬ 
ness of the old man’s palette, for at the time he painted these pictures 
Hals suggested his colours rather than actually painted them. 1 ha\'e 
heard it said that this was due to the old man's poverty', but that seems 
hardly likely, for in those days the customers paid the painter for the 
pigments he used and with these particular models money was no con¬ 
sideration W'henever money could in any way contribute to their own 
comfort or their own sense of what was fit. But the greate.st of all 
artistic effects are invariably those that are created with a minimum 
of apparent effort. If Bach or Mozart could write immortal music 
with the use of only half a dozen notes, why should they have used 
three dozen ? And if Hals could say everything he had to say w'iih 
just a few blacks and white.s, then why waste money and time Cfn 
greens and reds and blues that were not really absolutely necessary? 

You may think that I am perhaps a little too enthusiastic. After 
all, a picture is a picture. Why get so excited about It ? Wait until you 
have seen those final paintings, when his eyesight had become so bad 
tliat Hals could no longer draw- his figures in the right propordons. 
Then remember that this man was eighty years old when he painted 
these 'regent pieces' and that he liad gone tlirough ilie bitterest 
poverty a^ had experieiKcd every sort of sorrow' and disappointment. 
And read once more what I wrote somewhere in a previous chapter 
about that sheer joy of Uvuig and that interne pleasure of being able 
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to create, which is at the bottom of every great work of art. These 
pictures of Hals will better explain what I mean than a whole libraiy 
of printed books, 

Rembsandt 

Hals died in the year W6G. At that same moment another great 
Dutchman^ but without that terrific vitality that seenis almost a 
monoi^ly of the Flemish race (whether in horses or in men), was 
pottering round in a small house on the outskirts of Amsterdam. All 
day long he painted and etched. His eyesight was seriously affected by 
the endless hours he spent over his copperplates. He was an undis¬ 
charged bankrupt, and liad no idea how he w^ould ever be able to 
provide for a son who was slow^Iy dying from the same disease 
(tuberculosis) that had killed his mother and for a small daughter 
bom to him years later by a w^oman who tvas not his wife and never 
could be because of the hopeless muddle of his bankrupt affairs and 
the even more helpless puzzle as to what Itad become of the money 
the first wife Iiad left to her son. 

This man, w^hose self-portrait (a mere scrawl on a piece of paper) 
shows how completely be remained the plain* ordinary middle-class 
Dutchman even in die days of his affluence, was bom in the city of 
Leydem at that time the chief manufacturing city of the old Dutch 
Republic. Tliere w^ere still a great many people alive who had passed 
through that famous siege w hen the Dutch cut the dykes and turned 
an entire countryside into an artificial lake that they might man dteir 
ships against the artned camps of the Spaniards. 

About his own immediate ancestors we know very liide^ They were 
just ordinary middle-^lass folk engaged in the flour business, grinding 
their otvn grain in a mill situated on the city's walls. Rembrandt had 
several brothers and sisters. None of diem ever rose above complete 
mediocrity* Most other great artists have had some link, however 
remote, that seems to connect diem with greatness. The Bachs, the 
Beethovens, the Mozarts, had fathers or grandfathers or uncles who 
were men of a certam abifity. They thetn$e1ves then represented die 
full flowering of the family's genius. A majority of the painters were 
the sons of jew'ellers or goldsmiths or w^ere bom into households where 
something else was CKXasionally discussed besides the prospects of next 
year s crops or tlie price of fisli at the local fish market. But the 
enthusiasts for conditioning, who sec every person as die result of 
his early environment, wdll liave a hard time dealing with little 
Rembrandt Harmenszoon van Rijn. That 'van Rijn' was added 
afterw'ards because die family mill stood on the banks of die 'old 
Rhine,' which in the days of the Romans liad there lost Itself in the 
North Sea. 

^Mle^ Rembrandt was boni die family was douig fairly well. Since 
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he seemed the brightest member of the Rock, it was decided to give 
him an at aclemic educatiorL He was duly enrolled as a student in that 
university which had been given to the city as a reward for its heroic 
resistance against tlie Spaniards. Bui he showed little inclination for a 
career as a lawyer, and so afierwards we find him learning the painter's 
trade in the studio of a certain Swanenburehi a local luminary' who 
was held in great respect as he had actually studied in Italy. He re- 
niaiiied with Swanenburch for three years. Then six months with 
Pieter Eastman and back again to Leyden* 

The young ntan, whose ability was generally recognized, was offered 
a post-graduate course in Italy. He declined with thanks. He saw^ no 
reason, so he wTote to his patron, why a good painter could not learn 
everything he should know at home- Travelling merely meant a loss 
of s aluable time, so why travel ? As a matter of fact* with the excep¬ 
tion of a single trip across the Zuyder Zee w^hen he went to Friesland 
to get married, and a walking tour to die near-by city of Utrecht (you 
can do it in a car in about an hour), Rembrandt never stirred from the 
immediate surroundings of Amsterdam. He went to live there in 
1^31. fie died there in \G69, He w'as also buried there, but when his 
supposed grave was opened half a century ago it was found to be 
empty. He seems to have preferred the same anonymity in death that 
had been his share so many years of his life. 

I am careful, how'ever^ to say during *'so many years of his life-'* 
For it would be entirely wrong w'ere I to create the impression that 
Rembrandt never experienced a period of fame and considerable 
glory. During the first ten years of his career in Amsterdam he was 
the most popular and the most fashionable painter of a citv which not 
only knew^ what it liked but which could afford to pay and to pay 
generously for whatever struck its fancy, whether it was Jacob van 
Kampen's new-- tOAvn hall (which cost the town almost nine million 
guilders) or a piece of real estate at the mouth of the Hudson River 
which they got for considerably less money. 

But tlii.s attitude of “^w'e know what we like and we will pay you 
handsomely if we like your stuff well enough to buy it” is no un¬ 
mixed blessing for the artist- For it makes the man who holds the 
purse-strings the final and sole arbiter in matters pertaining to some^ 
thing about which, as a rule, he understands nothing at all. 

Rembrandt w'as to leam this From sad experience. As long as he was 
willing to paint his fashionable neighbours in a w'ay whicL flattered 
their pride he had more money than he could possibly handle. But 
the moment he reached the point at w'hich such compositions began 
to bore him* when he began to paint his customers as thev actually 
Iwked and not as tliey hoped that they might possibly look’ he found 
himself without clients. Tliey went to his neighbours w'ho were not 
quite as ^ self-willed,' as they called it, or ^ independent,* as he called it. 
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That was disappointment number one. But there was a disappoint¬ 
ment number two which contributed even more to his downfall. 

Rembrandt had fallen in love with a ^irl She was a nice girl and 
we can even call her a vtty pretty girU but bis friends could have told 
him til at marriage whth her w as not going to make hb career any the 
easier. In the first place, she came of unhealthy stock, and tuberculosis 
in that damp country (then, at least] was the equivalent of a sentence 
of death. In the second place, slie belonged to a family that had seen 
better days, that had managed to maintain some sort of social po.^ition 
because of those better days, but that was now' rapidly losing its grasp 
upon life. 

A simple, middle-class boy like young Rembrandt was no match 
for these pseudo-aristocrats. The brothers and cousins of his lovely 
bride borrowed his liard-earned guilders for commercial ventures of 
their own tliat were failures in advance. And poor Rembrandt, prob¬ 
ably very much impressed by the social superiority of his in-laws, now 
did what many a brighter lad has done under similar circumstances 
—he began to show off. He bought a house that was much too ex¬ 
pensive for him. But he was the rich and fashionable painter of the 
richest town in Europe. To borrow' money was the easiest thing in the 
world for one svho not only w-'as known to get more money for nis pic¬ 
tures than anybody else had ever done+ but whose wdfe, furthermore, 
was said to have inherited forty thousand guilders from her father. 
Of course, thus far she had not yet got a penny^ But the moment the 
estate was settled she w'ould have it—e\ery cent of it! 

Alaa^ when the estate was settled, there were no forty thousand 
guilders or e%'en four iliousand guilders. There was a lot of land, but 
land just then was not worth a stiver. Land never seems to be worth 
a stiver vvhen you are trying to sell it! But m a short while it would 
undoubtedly increase in price. And Rembrai^dt, riding on top of the 
wave, went on a veritable buying spree—pictures and etchings and 
lovely Persian mgs and china—everything that appealed to him for 
its fabric and colour. And he cxmtinti^ to dress his bride up in jew els 
and silks as if she w'ere really a great lady instead of a shy little girl 
from a small provincial tow'n where her father had been a magistrate, 
and therefore a man of great importance. In his dream of grandeur 
he would even disguise nimself, the miller’s son, as a fine nobleman 
who toasted his beautiful bride with a beaker of Rhenish wine ( cham¬ 
pagne, which of course it should have been^ had not yet been in¬ 
vented) and who defied the world to show him a lovelier creature than 
the girl whom he so proudly called his 

TTie neighbours, ofcourse^ shook their heads and said that all this 
could not possible last. They were right, as neighbours so often are in 
such circumstances. In die year 164^ Rembrandt was asked to paint 
a portrait of the officers of the militia company of Captain Banning 
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Cock, Instead of grouping theiii around a festive Table (the flashlight 
banquet of Ae seventeenth century), Rembrandt showed them as 
they left th^ir armoun^^ at noon^ bound for serv^ice on the city walls. 
This gave him a chance to show his virtuosity in handling lights and 
s hadewSj for the s uH;, then at i ts Highest, vvoukl of course act as a spot-' 
light, brilliantly illuminating those officers who had already left the 
premises while those who were still prot^ted by the wide gateway 
moved around in a haze of darkness. 

Tile picture sur\dves. Not in its original shape, [t was loo large for 
the hall for wdiich it had been intended and these excellent w^arriors 
therefore cut part of it off and burned it- Ttiey did not consult the 
artist^ and as a result of tliis vandalism what remained of the picture 
was throwri entirely out of gear. Then diey hung It in a hall that w^as 
kept vvartn by means of a l^rge open peat fire. The .smoke of the peat 
cxjvered the entire picture with a heavy la^'er of soot until it grew so- 
dark that the people of the eighteenth century believed it to be a sortie 
in the dark. Hence tlie curious name of TA^ Night iVakh for a pio 
turc that wait painted at high m>on. 

To-day that picture hangs in a room all by itself. It seems to be 
\^brating w^ith life as the bi^ies of Rembrandt's nudes seem to show 
the blood that runs through the veins just underneath the skin. 

Rembrmdt never told us what he meant, and I doubt whether he 
was familiar vvith the \vord chiaroscurQ which so often reappears in 
our art histones. Originally ekinrosctira i[ a strange w^ord meaning light 
and dark, a sister word to pianofbrte,*^ which means loud and soft) w^as 
a term wlilch liad to do with woodcuts. Some parts of the picture were 
printfrom very dark blacks while others were printed from very 
light blacks to give the finished product a pleasant tone of contrast¬ 
ing lights and shades. Ever since the days of Leonardo da Vinci 
had referred to the way ilie painter had handled those 
atmospheric eflfects which allowed him to create the illusion that his 
subjects were on eveiy side surrounded by space. In most medieval 
pictures the figures are too flat to please us. IHey seem to be glued 
to the background. After I^onardo, every artist did liis best to pry 
his hgures loose from that backgroiud and to let tliem stand Tree' 
with space on all sides of them like an actor on the stage (provided 
he has a good stage manager who shows him how to do it). 

Rembrandt was a past master at this sort of thing. In the case of 
ihf i^ight ^^^atch you feel that you yourself could w^alk right into the 
picture and pass between the man wiih tlie flag and the little girl with 
^r mysterious rooster without toucliing either. It is magnificent, 
^lat IS to saj% it is magnificent to us who liave learned how to see such 
tilings. It was not at all magnificent to Rembrandc^s patrons. Tliey 
knew diat although they had paid an et|ual share in having this pio- 
ture painted t some of them seemed to have been pushed right into the 
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foreground, while others (whose ntoney w^s just as good) were hardly 
shown at all. Tliese disgruntled citizens raised the cry of taxa¬ 
tion without representation!^' and they refused to pay. 

The incident led to a lot of talk. It completely ruin<^ Rembrandt's 
chances to get any further orders for such mass portraits. In the midst 
of these unseemly quarrels his wife Saskia died^ a short time after she 
had presented Rembrandt with a son- She was deeply devoted to her 
swashbuckling husband^ and to show her affection and to give evidence 
of her complete faitli in his honesty she left Rembrandt as her sole 
executor in charge of the money tt^at was to go to her son. It wa$ 
Rembrandt 's undoing. Left to Himself he had to Iiire a nurse to look 
after lus small son. I^ike the Japanese Hokusai, he was crazy with 
painting/* If he happened to be interested in what he w^as doing, he 
w^ould spend weeks at a time in his workshop, never taking his clothes 
off, having his food brought to liim, riow and tlien catchirig a few 
hours of sleep on a sofa. He finally found a young woman of hone^^t 
peasant stock, unable to write her own name but able, in some primi¬ 
tive sort of w^ay, to feel what was needed of hen She l>ecanie Rem¬ 
brandt's cook, housekeeperp nursemaid, model, but one day, to the 
horror of all the cooks, housekeepers, and nursemaids decently mar¬ 
ried to tlieir employers, she became the mother of Rembrandt's child- 

Amsterdam was horrified and delighted. woman caught in 

adultery" — the subject these painters so dearly lo\'ed to depict—liad 
suddenly come to life. It was veiy’ excitingp but not to be tolerated in 
a w orld of respectable Calvinist dominies. Hendrickje Stoffcls w^as 
officially denounced from every pulpit in town, llien the storm broke, 
for now it was certain that Rembrandt would never have another 
customer. 

The creditors^ the usurers with promissory notes, the holders of 
first, second, and third mortgage^i+ swooped down upon their victim, 
and in 1657 the house of the mighty Rembrandt, who thought that he 
could paint $o much better than anybody else^ w as sold for debt, the 
furniture was sold, the paintings and etchings w^ere sold. Rveiy^thing 
that could possibly remind him of ttie days of lus glory, when Saskia 
had been there to sliare his fame^ was sold, Tlie painter and his son 
Titus and Hendrickje Stoftels and her small daughter Cornelia moved 
to a cheap little house in one of tlie suburbs and there* living on bor¬ 
rowed money (for even Rembrandt's clotlies and shirts and Hend¬ 
rickje's pots and pans had gone under the hammer), diey tried to 
begin all over again, 

Rembrandt had now reached that imporiaj\t third chapter in his 
career w'hich, if tlie sufferer has strength enough to sun-lve his mis¬ 
fortunes, is apt to play such a veiy important rdk in the life of almost 
every great artist. 

In the first diapter be is finding himself Tlie w^orld is full of a 
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number of things and there is nothbig he cannot hope to attain- The 
second chapter ormgs him to the height of his fame. He is successful 
and triumphantly he cries^ " Fate, I defy you! Now show me what 
you can do!*' There is nothing Fate likes quite so much as that boast¬ 
ful dare and there are an awful lot of things Fate can do to any of us 
unless we are constantly on our guard. And so, one fine day, the blow^ 
strikes home and is apt to strike wdth sudi unexpected violence that 
the poor victim is knocked gtoggy, loses his bearings, and very often 
is unable to get back to his feet. But if Ite does, he has gained some¬ 
thing that he could not hope to acquire in any other way. For notv his 
blufi ba$ been called. He lias learned to see his success at its true 
value. From iJiat moment, stripped of all sliame and pretence, he will 
do the greatest w ork of his career* for now' there is only one person he 
has got to please—^himself. 

In that way tlie third and final chapter of Rembrandt^s life came 
to its logical and glorious conclusion^ The pictures he painted during 
the last twelve years of his life, the etchings lie continued to make 
almost up to the hour of his death, have a spiritual quality which none 
of his former work had, Rembrandt was not a religious man in the 
sixteenth-century sense of the word. He did not go to church. He 
joined no sect. But the poor, the disinherited, die lame, the halt* and 
the blind, of w'hich this country was still so full after almost eighty 
years of uninterrupted warfare—they became the faithful companions 
of his pencil and his brush. To give them a suitable background, to 
make them fit into the scheme of tilings of the world of his day* he 
clothed tliem in Biblical garb, bestow^ing upon dieni the dignity of 
those figures from die Old and tlie New Testament with which he had 
been familiar suice the earliest days of his l^yden childhood. But 
even his occasional portraits show die change that had ctime over 
him. ITiere were only a few orders noW'. The group portrait of the 
syndics of die cloth-makers' guild* painted five years before tlie 
master’s death, was one of those few. It failed to satisfy his clients. It 
was queer. It did not look as if it had been ‘decently posed' and one 
had a right to expect that in so expensive a picture. Like TAf Night 

atchj it was allowed to gather dust until in our own day it w^as re¬ 
stored to life* and we could once more understand what Rembrandt 
had tried to tell us—the story of five hone.^t drapers seated around a 
table and completely satisfied with a world in which nobody asked 
anytliing of them except that they should be honest drapers. 

Thereafter* for lack of models^ Rembrandt got into the habit of 
painting either himself or his daughter or his son or his wife. Most of 
those pictures have survived. 1 don't know w hy. They were about the 
last son of paintings his contemporaries would have cared for. I 
rather suspect they were a little afraid of them. That w^ould not have 
been die first time such a thing had liappened. 'Oierie are pictures and 
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statu€s and there is a sort of mtisic that have so much personality that 
almost everybody feels a little uncomfortable in their presence, and 
these pictures had an inner quality which nobody before or since could 
create in quite that way by means of just a little paint and a piece of 
canvas. It is sometimes called the * Rembrandt light/ and not infre¬ 
quently it is described as an invention of the master—some sort of 
clever technical trick, it is hardly that, although afterwards he re¬ 
duced his light to a foriuula which w-as so simple tliat nobody has 
ever been able to copy it. 

\\'hat was the secret of his famous formula ? Merely the realization, 
suspected before by others but never yet put into executionj tliat dark¬ 
ness is merely another form of light and that every^ colour is just as 
much subject to the law of vibrations as the sound of a note played 
on a violin* One of the last pictures he painted, a portrait of his son 
and his bride (erroneously called Th^y^wisk Bride)^ which you can see 
in Amsterdam, is die final word he spoke upon this subject, it is no 
longer a painting. It has become liquid light. 

And now for a few more nameSp names cliosen at random, for the 
Storys of their works would fill many volumes. Not so the stories of 
their lives. Except for a few^ like Gerard Ter Borch, who died a mem¬ 
ber of the Deventer town council (and who had been to Madrid and 
had seen the work of Velasquez and had actually^ been received by 
King Philip IV), they were merely craftsmen who w^ere supposed to 
do an every day job like a good carpenter or plumber. They no longer 
were obliged to join the woodetinshoemakcrs' guilds as had liappened 
in the earlier days w'hen as vet they had not been of a sufficient num¬ 
ber to found a guild of their owti. But few of them ever reached 
greater affluence or achieved a higher social position than that of a 
master blacksmith or master bricklayer. Their output, however, was 
Urge and of a consistently high quality. 

Tliere w^as, for example^ Vermeer, the famous Vermeer of Delft, 
whfjse pictures are as lucid and clear as the music of Joharui Sebastian 
Bach. When he died his widow, facing bankruptcy, tried to dispose 
of the tw'cnty^six pictures tliat were still standing unsold in her hus¬ 
band "s studio. The receiver in this case was a certain Antl\ony van 
Leeuwenhoek, another citizen of Delft and famous as inventor of the 
microscope. But even tliis distinguished scientist and practical mer¬ 
chant could not persuade the cr^itors that iliey w^ould be able to 
provide for their descendants by buying one of these canvases for a 
handful of guilders. In the end "poor Jan Vermeer was so completely 
forgotten that during the next century his pictures were erroneously 
labelled as die work of I'er Borch or Rembrandt or Pieter de Hooch 
(another magician of interior light) or Gabriel Metsu, best known of 
the pupils of Ter Borch, 
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One of those who for a while at least fared pretty well was Bar¬ 
tholomew' van der Heist. His militia pieces were greatly preferred 
over Rentbrandt^s Night and after Rembrandt^s eclipse he be¬ 

came tJte fashionable portrait-painter of all the rich Antsterdam mer¬ 
chants. Other painters vvhose work iivas much more popular than that 
of Rembrandt were Covert Fltnck, a German who spent all his life 
in Amsterdam^ and Nicolaes Maes^ who together with Ferdinand Bol 
was one of the most successful of Rembrandt^s pupils. Then there 
Were Karel Fabritius, who died too young to have quite fulfilled the 
brilliant promise of his earlier yearSp and Gerard Dou,, who tried to do 
what nobody has ever been able to do with complete success—to paint 
the effect of artificial lights And the irrepressible Jan Steen* an ex¬ 
cellent technician and possessed of a Rabelaisian spirit which greatly 
pleased his contemporaries. 

But few pictures of that period have a greater appeal for us than 
the landscapes. Many of these have almost become household gods 
in our parlours and dining-rooms. There w'ere Jacob van Ruysdael, 
who gave us his marvellous view of Haarlem, and Meyndert Hobbema 
{the Hobbema of the famous avenue) and Jan van der Hevde, a sort of 
Dutch Canaletto. The first two died in poverty. The last one, Jan 
van der Heyde, was more fortunate. He made quite a neat sum of 
m oney out of his invention of the fire-engine, [ncidentally, he was his 
own press agents for he popularised hts clumsy little contraption by 
a series of marv'ellous copperplateSj drawn to show the advantage of 
the new fire-fighting machine over the clumsy methods usedp until 
then, by the ancient and wasteful bucket brigades. 

^d, of course, in tliis country of water and sky, tlie seascapists did 
quite a$ well as the landscape specialists, Albert Cuyp and Jan van 
Goyen stuck closely to the shores of their native rivers. But the Van 
de Veldes {father and son and both of them called Willem) did their 
w'ork on the high seas and they did It so well diat their fame soon 
spread abroad and they were invited to come to England. Both 
Charles II and Jaitses H paid them each a regular annual salary of 
one hundred pounds to draw" pictures of tho$e sea fights in which 
their Majesties slups were engaged and did not come out second-best. 


Rembrandt died in the year 1669 and almost immediately after¬ 
wards tile Curtain began to descend upon this glorious chapter In the 
histoiy of the art of paintings 'Fhe Dutch sdiool coming to an 
end- For a short while Willem van Miens, Adriaen van der WerfT, 
and Karel du Jardin (a follower of Paul us Potterp the man of the 
famous bull^ — probably the best picture of an animal ever painted) 
Carried on in the old rradltional st^de. But the music had gone out of 
their w-ork, a.s it is so aptly expressed in their own language. The 
divine spark w-as gone. 
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At fir$t the fight for frwloni had seemed so difficult that at tjrnes 
even men like William the Silent despaired of the final outoome. 
Then victory liad been gained^ but so unexpectedly bringing with it 
SL^ a vast commercial expansion that nolxidy quite knew what to do 
with all this sudden wealths 

Following the path of least resistance^ the younger generation felt 
no necessity of exerting itself. Their fathers and grandfathers had 
been at their best in their counting-house^^, on the quarter-decks of 
their ships^ in their studios, in some little godforsaken fortress on some 
distant island in the tropics; where they w'ere content to be what they 
were — plam, honest merchants^ solid burghers wlih their two feet 
firmly on the ground, full of common horse-sense but willing in a 
rough and ready fasliion to live and let live, and not ungenerous when 
their own Interests were not too directly involved, Novv tlieir de¬ 
scendants bought themselves fine country estates, and their w ives and 
daughters and sons tried to ape the lovely ladies ajtd die handsome 
gentlemen whom tJiey knew^ from die pictures of that elegant fellow 
Sir Anthony van Dyck. When they had done all that, the results re¬ 
sembled those achieved by tlie Japanese or the Chinese of our own 
times when they endeavour to become the sort of ladies and gentle¬ 
men tliey have so enthusiastically observ^ed in the pictures that come 
to tliem from Hollywood. Only in those days Hollywood was called 
Versailles and all the rSUs of all the celluloid heroes w ere then played 
by a single man of exceptional histrionic ability. 

His name was Louis and he was the fourteentli of his name to 
mount the dirone of his ancestors^ 
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The Grand Siecle 

Tht wtSy inrdUd under the hajuifr nf ike great King Lau/r qJ 
J-rojic/* help io bring the Jin^ ^iumph the prin£ipie 
of autocracy^ 

Of THE CHEAT Louis most people seem only to remember 
that he had a rather exaggerated notion of his own importatice and 
tliat by his personal extravagance he hastened the process of economic 
deterioration which ended in that outbreak of violence t^ie world came 
to know as the French Revolution. 

There was^ however, considerably more to this gentleman than a 
vast periwig, a pair of red-heeled s1ipp>ers, and an air of sublime ele¬ 
gance. OtlierwLse he w^oiild never have been able to accomplish what 
he did when lie made his own centurj'^ the st^called " grand century/ 
the scliool in which all of us who lay a certain claim to civilization 
have learned our manners and our general way of living, 

Louis was bom in 16^8^ 

He died in 1715. 

And he occupied the throne for seventy-two consecutive years, a 
record that lias rarely been beaten, for even Queen Victoria^ a close 
runner-up and his exact counterpart m the inHuence she exercised 
upon her environment, could boast of only sixty-four years of actual 
government. 

Of course, at the age of four^ even a child as precocious as this 
brilliant young monarch could Iiardly have been expected to take a 
close personal interest in affairs of State, But as soon as he had reached 
nianhcK^, which in his case was at a very early age+ he let it be known 
that he intended to be his own master. Few sovereigns liave ever lived 
up to their early promises with such consummate skill and tenacity 
of purpose. 

It has bem said (it seems to me w ith a great deal of truth) that 
the great things in life do not come to those who wait for them or to 
those who deserve tliem, but to those who tiip]>en to be in their way. 
For the consolation of all good moralists, I must add dial those who 
have prepared iliemselves carefully for a possible eticounter with 
Dame Fortune will probably make better use of tJieir opportunities 
than those who have left every'thing to chance. But to be on the 
premises just when tlie fickle goddess passes a given spot at a given 
ruDinent is still most important of all. 
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In the case of Loub XIV everything happened according to 
schedule. His father, Louis XIII, had been a man of weak character, 
more than willing to leave the management of his kingdom to his 
prime minister, the Cardinal de Richelieu. This exceedingly intelli¬ 
gent but completely unscrupulous digiutarj' had destroyed the power 
of the feudal nobility and had bestowed upon the French Crown such 
influence as no reigning dynasty had ev^er wielded before. After his 
death his work was continued by Cardinal Mazarin, hen Louis, at 
the age of tw enty-three, became King in his own right he found hin> 
self me ruler of a prosperous state, defended by an army that had 
ne\'er been beaten, administered by civil serv ants who were sincerely 
devoted to the Crown, and so well favoured by nature that it was the 
envy of all its neighbours. 

The nobility, after the movement known as the Frftmk, at last 
recognized that the cause of feudalism was lost and that all further 
hope for advancement now lay with the handsome young man W'lio^ 
smile meant a career and whose frown meant death. Not that Louis 
XIV was a particularly bloodthirsty tjxant. On the contrary, com¬ 
pared to his predecessors, he was a mild and amiable prince who sent 
few of his personal enemies to the scaffold. He had other means of 
realizing his ends. His public disapproval of one of his officials w'as 
sufficient to mak e that unfortunate victim take to hb bed and die of 
a broken heart. And the otlters he gained over to his side by his per¬ 
sonal charm. 

For even his worst enemies were obliged to confess that his Majesty 
had a way with him. And histoiy bears tJiem out. Lzjuis not only 
liked playing the part of the Grand Monardi, but he brought to this 
r6U a talent of the first rank and a willingnes,-; to take pains which 
almost makes liim dcseiwe the rank of a genius. It is, of coume, pos¬ 
sible to argue that a genius for being a first-rate autocrat is not a 
desirable quality. From a purely democratic jwint of view this is 
undoubtedly true. But the world of Louis XIV was not a democratic 
world. It was a world which believed, and believed most smeerely, in 
all those things that Louis represented. And as he represented them 
better than any of his contemporaries and much better titan most of 
his ancestors, he was not merely feared but also honoured and re¬ 
spected and almost until the end of bis days was served with a devotion 
the like of which the world had rarely seen and which bordered 
closely upon an adulation rarely bestowed upon a mere human being. 

A man who could so completely put his own stamp upon the politi¬ 
cal and social life of bis day was, of course, to leave an equally im¬ 
portant mark upon the arts with which he surrounded Itimself. For 
this particular monarch did not merely bve in a palace with a few 
pictures on the walls and a few chairs and sofas standing here and 
there and perhaps a bust or two of his ancestors, all of ^m in the 
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worst possible taste and inherited from his papa and mamma. Nor 
was he contented to sit through the musical soirees and the panto¬ 
mimes his grand master of ceremonies arranged for him, that the 
guests might sober up sufficiently after an eighteen-course dinner to 
remember how^ much they had lost at baccarat or 4carte. 

None of that for handsome young Louis, He realized that he tvas 
the star performer In a tremendou-s drama which was called The 
State. The Court was the stage on which the different scenes were en^ 
acted. The countiy at large was ilie pit in winch the citizens were 
huddled together to partake of the festivities. 

Now King Louis w'as an extraordinarily good showman. As such he 
realized that he could only hope to keep his audience by giving them 
their money's worth. They Itad to pay and they had to pay through 
tile nose for the privilege of attending the spectacle^ Tliere was only 
one way to make tile poor devils forget that fifty per Cent- of tlieir 
income went for the upkeep of dse royal mummers. Make them feel 
that the money was well spent and also make them feel that in a way 
they were part of die performance. 

[ know^ notiiuig about the art of play writing. It is a mv^^tory to me 
and will always remain so. But die boys and girls who have a gift 
for that form of literature tell me that the most successful pieces are 
tho.se in which the audience feels itself to be identical with the per¬ 
formers—those in w'hicli even the most average of average citizens 
can say unto himself: Why, that very^ same thing might have hap¬ 
pened to me if only I had had the chance* for 1 too would have be¬ 
haved in exactly the same w^ay tlaat man in the browTi coat didT' 

Tlie Parisian pastry'-cook who had only seen his Majesty once, and 
then at a distaitce of half a mile when his Majesty deigned to walk 
his pet poodle dog on the terrace of his Majesitj^'s palace of Versailles, 
knew perfectly well tJiat that was as near as he would ever oome to the 
mighty potentate. But he could find consoladon for his humble 
position in life in the thought, " If I had been the King I would have 
walked my poodle dog wi3i the same grace; 1 would nave bowed to 
the gardener with the same condescending ami ability! I would have 
answered with just as gracious a gesture to the plaudits of the multi¬ 
tude." And the German princelings invited to one of his Majesty's 
more exclusive entertaimnents {together with only two thousand 
other guests), would return to his father's Sctti&sSf fully intent upon 
repeating the French King's example the moment hia dear father 
should have been permanently removed to die ancestral vault. He 
would spend all the intervening years carefully preparing himself for 
the rStg of another Grand MonajcJi, albeit on a little less expensive 
scale. 

In short, the son of Louts XTII and Anne of Austria supplied a 
definite standard of perfection for the benefit of all the people who 
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lived during the last fifty yeai^ of the se’i'enteerith century and during 
the first fifteen of the eighteenth. And he did this so effectively that 
even we to-day are still greatly influenced by the example of the 
'grand century' and are still In many respects disciples of the great 
Sun King. 

h was he -who taught us how to Uve and in what sort of rooms. It 
was he who showed us how to eat and what and when. It was he who 
provided us with our code of manners. Our very w'ays of amusing 
ourselves—our theatres, our musical entertainments, our operas, our 
ballets — they can all of tliem be directly traced back to the Court 
over whidi Louis XIV presided. 

You probably would not have liked the plumbing at Versailles. Y'ou 
would have found it very difficult to keep clean with no further 
bathing facilities tlian a small wash-basin, and you would have been 
obliged to follow the example of your fellow-courtiers, who hid divers 
personal odours by means of tltose lovely perfumes which are still a 
speciality of his Majesty's country. Neitfier would you have liked the 
eternal presence of a certain kind of fauna which has now' been com¬ 
pletely removed from our premises by our efficient exterminating 
companies, but vvhich in the days of tlie Grand Monarch flourished 
so powerfully that people were obliged to keep their heads close-shaven 
and to wear'wigs for fear that otherwise they might become walking 
insectaria. 

And there would have been certain other aspects of the life at his 
Majesty's Court which would not have appealed to you tlie least little 
bit, Tliere was the hopeless overcrowding of tlie royal palace, which 
obliged even very high dignitaries to sleep somewhere in a little alcove 
underneath a staircase, separated from the rest of humanity by a 
silken curtain. There was the cold and the clamminess of these enor¬ 
mous barracks, situated right in the lieart of a veiy marshy country. 
Even with all the fires bummg full blast it was not always possible 
to prevent the stewed fruit on ms Majesty’s table from getting frozen 
during an official dinner given in December or January. Tile damp¬ 
ness was the cause of a wide variety of pulmonarj' and rheumatic 
afflictions, w'hich were very hard on people who sometimes might be 
obliged to stand for as much as six or seven hours at a stretch. And 
tliere were the thousands of court flunkies, each of whom expected 
to be tipped for everything he did for you (or failed to do)—a very 
expensive detail whidi made a visit to his Majesty's residence almost 
as much of a financial trial as a week-end at an English country house 
or a dinner witli a Dutch family. 

But except for these minor inconveniences and a certain stately 
rhythm of tlie life around you, I doubt whether you would have been 
very seriously conscious of living in another age. For the GranJ 
Sifcle, as far as the framework of our daily Uvea is concerned, was 
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really the begmnmg of our modem era. In a way we are all of us still 
guests of the Grand Monarch. 

At the time of King Louis^ birth the art of France was still very 
much under the Influence of the Renaissance. Not that the French 
had been particularly eager to w^elcome tills new- movement. Being 
tlie most confirmed individualists among the nations of the Westt the 
French patiently continued to build in their own medieval style long 
after the ideas of the Renaissance had got a foothold m the rest of 
Europe. But although the average Frenchman never left Ida own 
bailiwick unless he absolutely had to, and even when he moved to 
Paris stuck closely to a colony of fellow-citizens from his own province 
(which he still calls his own pays or ^countiy^}, the Frenm kings 
began to stir about a bit. 

During his infamous expedition against Naples and Rome in 14S4 
King Charles VII liad for a while occupied the palace of die Medici 
In Florence. Francis I had also learned a great deal about life in 
foreign countries. Not perhaps in the most agreeable w^y possiblop 
but his long sojourn abroad as prisoner of the Emperor Charles V 
had at least shown him that the world did not end where one lost 
sight of the last church spires of Paris. By Inviting such men as 
Bramante^ Cellini* and l^onardo da Vinci to come to Fontainebleau 
and there work for him he showed his preference for the new style. 

This new style showed itself first of all in the architecture of the 
country. As the rise of the central powder had made an end to the old 
feudal quarrelsj it was no longer necessary to turn every private man¬ 
sion into an armed camp. Wails and moats therefore began to dis¬ 
appear. ITie walls went first of alL Tho moats continued for a little 
longer, for it was useful to have a little water near to one's home. 
Friday w'as fish day. Man}^ other days were fish daySp^ and in those 
leisurely moats tfie carp grew to the size of small crocodiles* as anyone 
who has visited Fontainebleau will rentember. 

Of course m certain other respects the French palaces had to be 
different from their Italian counterparts. They needed pointed roofs 
to gather the rain-water, which was the only safe source of w^ater 
supply in those days. And they needed fireplaces and chimneys and, 
above all things, windows—just as many w'indows as possible, for in 
the winter the days were verj^ short. But a few- hours at such welU 
knowTi as Blois and Chatnbord* Amboise or Chenouceaux* 

w ill show you the ineonvenietices from which the occupants must have 
suffered even tliere, and winch may well account for the terrific death- 
rate among the women and children. 

In our modem society the idea of "representation^ has almost com* 
pletely disappeared. The purpose, of course, was to ‘present* oneself 
and one's family and, above aU dungs, one'^s own sociai position in the 
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best possible light. Until this ve»7 day that strange ide^ of repre* 
sentation has influenced all European life and art. Especially in the 
sotithern countries and in such cities as Rome and Madrid whole 
families will pathetically starve themseh es for generation after genera¬ 
tion and will continue to shiver miserably in their high-vaulted rooms 
that they may maintain one vast reception Jiall, musty and cold and 
cheerless and' used only three or four times a year, but tiecessarv to 
impress the neighbours with the glories of their family tree which 
goes back to the days of Romulus and Remus. 

In Nortliem Europe that ancestral reception hall has shrunk down 
to the dimensions of tlie ‘best room' or the 'parlour.' that ghastly 
cubicle with its hideous and uncomfortable furniture and pictures of 
Grandpa and Grandma on the walls and artificial flowers from the 
Paris Exposition of ISS9, which all modem arcliitects liave tried to 
destroy in vain as a menace to the health of die family. For it occupies 
space tliat should be lived in, and instead of being used for that emi¬ 
nently sensible purpose it forces whole families to live, cook, wash, 
and sleep in uisuflicicnt quarters. But the a\'erage middle-cla.ss family 
of Europe would as soon think of surrendering this last stronghold of 
'respectability'—their right to be treated with esteem and respect— 
as an Englishman w'ould dream of giving up his umbrella on a sunny 
day in Los Angeles. And I suspect that we sliall continue to drag this 
survival of the sixteenth century with us for a good many years to 
come. 

In one respect, at least, w e are much better off 'The motor-car has 
taken the place of the horse. The French chiiieau had its stables right 
underneath tlie kitchens and the living quarters of the family. As all 
the world soon began to imitate die French example, this happy 
arrangement was introduced all over Europe. What the horseflies 
could do to man and food in an age that knew no screens of any sort 
I shall hav'e to leave to your imagination. But it was all in the day's 
W'ork. People accepted it—and no w'onder. Just as a hundred years 
hence our grandchildren will wonder that we were contented to live 
in cities filled with evil-sounding noises and to drive along lovely 
country roads disfigured by hideous hoardings. 

The* French Commune of IB71, w'hich destroyed so many pam of 
old Paris, did away with several of the relics of this time, but the 
Louvre, which was the royal residence of the rulers of France until 
coverted into a museum, tlie ilfitel des Invaiides, and the Institut 
de France, which housed all the difl'erent French academies—they all 
of them still stand erect. And they' show you the sort of official edifices 
that were being erected while the kings of Frarjce were trying to make 
their capital the show-place of the civilised world. It meant lots of 
intereating problems for the arcliitects of tliat period—for Peirauh, 
who built the Louvre, for Le Vau, who was responsible for the Institut 
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de Franc^p and for Liberal Bruant, whos^ influence is noticed in all 
these buildings. 

Curiously enoughp while the architects were doing such wonderful 
workj the painters showed very little originality. This may have been 
due to the afTection the French bestowed upon their Gobelins^ their 
tapestries. Tlie Gobelin fainilvT a famous dynasty of wool dyers from 
the ciKy of Rheims, had moved to Paris in the middle of the fifteenth 
century and had done very well for themselves. One of them especi- 
ally^ for he had discovered a new sort of scarlet^, that scarlet that has 
alwa;^ been the envy of all painters and dyers. In the early part of 
the sixteenth century* when the demand for tapestries to be used as 
wall-paper suddenly increased {on account of the new way of building* 
witli larger living quarters), the enterprising Gobelin family opened 
a weaving establishment as an annex to their dyeing plant- They 
made so mitch money that soon they were able to buy themselves 
high-sounding titles of nobility. After that diey could not be expected 
to pay much attention to business^ and therefore their establishment 
was bought by the shrev%d Colbert (financial dictator to King Louis 
XIV) and has survived until today as the French State factory of 
carpets. 

I tneniioned the enormous dimensions of the reception lialls in the 
new type of castles and houses. They provided many new oppor¬ 
tunities to the sculptors, as did die formal gardens which now became 
fashionable^ in imitation of those of Ronie^ But they also were a great 
boon to the furniture makers, who began to turn out very elaborate 
pieces of furniture, all of them veiy^ heavily gilded* all of them very 
expensive-looking, and about as useless as those malachite vases the 
|m|>erial Russian tamily used to bestow upon its unsuspecting relatives 
Ln VS'estem Europe, 

But to return to the painters. There w^ere hardly any who w'ere 
tile equals of the Pugets and tlie Desjardins (bom plain Van den 
Bogaert) who supplied their Majesties with the marble effigies of their 
ancestors. 

Je^ Cousin and Francois Clouet had painted portraits for the 
Vdois. Their successors had been obliged to content thernselves with 
Claude Lorrain and Nicholas Poussin, both of W'hom might just as 
well have teen Italians in tlie way they looked at the w'orld and 
painted tlieir landscapes. And tlien, of course* there were tite tliree 
Le Nain brothers, whose works it is so difficult to keep apart, but 
who were not very likely to find favour in the royal eyes* as they pre¬ 
ferred to depict very dmb and dreary peasant families instead of going 
in for dashing young cavaliers or beautiful ladies of the Court. 

It is true that French painting soon afterwards was to lead all the 
rest of the w'orld. But before tliat could happen the scone had to be 
set for their activitjes, and it w'as being set j ust as fast as the roy^al con- 
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tractors, working in Versailles with tliirty-six thousand men and six 
thousand horses^ could drain the near-by marshes* level die grovuid 
for the surrounding parks^ and construct the necessarj' aqueducts 
{some ninety miles in lengtii) which were to conduct the water from 
the rh’er to his Majesty's fountains and w^terworkss. 

As for tlie famous palace itself, nobody quite knows what it cost. 
The figures that are given are so fantastic that they mean nothing. 
The amount mentioned is twenty million pounds or more. I once 
spent a w^hole month in the town of Versailles and during that time 
I tried to visit every' nook and comer of the royal park. But at the end 
of that month 1 would still discover entirely new spots, comaining 
open-air theatres or complicated arrangemems of statues and orna¬ 
mental benches and ancient fountains. 

As for the interior, you wdll get some vague idea of its dimensions 
w^hen I tell you that under Louis XIV more than ten thousand people 
used to inhabit this palace regularly. Yet all this splendour had begun 
modestly enough. All the French "kings liad been great hunters. And 
so Louis XIII had begun by building himself a small himting lodge 
right here in the heart of tile forests. That was in 16^4. l>ouis XlV, 
being a perfect showman, soon discovered how beautifully this spot 
lent itself to open-air parties of all sorts, to miistcal performances, and 
to the new plays of bis fantastic actor-manager-playwright. Monsieur 
de Moli&re, who liad begun his career as Jean Baptiste Poquelin, vdkt 
taphaier to his Majesty King Louis Xlll. But it was not until many 
years later—in that Louis XIV decided to leave Paris for good 

and to establish himself definitely at a convenient but safe distance 
from his turbulent capital, 

Versailles, therefore, was intended not nierely ^ royal residence 
but also as tlie seat of government of an entire kingdom, and above 
all things as the fitting centre for the greatest* the richest, the most 
powerful, and tlie most glamorous monarchy of all times. 

The artists heard of this. They also were informed that there w as to 
be no limit to the available funds. They hastily packed their meagre 
belongings and hastened to the fleshpots. 

Tlie central figure of this entire episode was a man whose name is 
known to all of us becjiuse it survives in the expression of "mansard' 
roof, a high and curved sort of roof which slopes up on all four sides 
and each face of w^hicli lias two slopes, the low'er one being steeper 
than the higher. "iTie famous Xlmsard unfortunately w^as not the 
actual inN’entor of this sort of roof He merely revived it, for it had 
abvays been very popular among his thrifty fellow^-Frenchmen who 
used the generous attic space provided by this sort of construction to 
provide sleeping quarters for their setvants^ air^ sans sunlight, 
and sans heat^ but very economical. 

Let me also add tliat contrary' to the general impression Mansard 
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was not the only architect respon$ible for the plans of the chateau of 
Versailles. Like St Peter's in Rome^ Versailles took such a long time 
to get finished that it was hardly reasonable to expet^t one man to live 
long enough to do it all. Louis de Vau* who had already done con¬ 
siderable work on the Louvre, drew up the first plans which vvere ex¬ 
pected to provide for several new buildings to be "suitably combined^ 
with those Louis XI IE had already began. Several other architects of 
less importance also contributed a few ideas. But it as Mansard who 
drew up the plans for the chapel (he had then just finished the dome 
of the church of the I rival ides) and for the famous Galfirie des Glaces 
in which in 1871 Bismarck proclaimed the King of Prussia as German 
Emperor and in which in i&if* the Allies forced the Germans lo sign 
the peace which put an end to that same Empire. 

Mansard also completed the central part which serv^ed as the royal 
residence and he built the Grand Trianon, which vvas to serv'e as a 
place of refuge for Louis' second w^ife^ a ladv about whom I sliall tell 
you ^mething more in Just a moment. The Petit Trianon, by the 
way, which is near by^ w^as not erected until some seventy years later* 
and this in turn was used by Marie Antoinette whenever site wanted 
to get away from the madding crowd at the Grand Trianon. If the 
French Revolution liad not interv^ened these French monarchs would 
probably have been obliged to climb a tree in their search for solitude! 

But 1 am anticipating- We had only got as far a.s Jules Hardouin 
Mansard^ w'ho was bom in His lather was a painter and one of 

his father's uncles had also been a well-known architect who had 
built quite a number of churches and small country houses. As for 
young Jules, as soon as he reached the pro]>er age he was apprenticed 
to Liberal Bruant, the architect, among other things, of the Hfitel des 
Invalides, Somehow' or other die young man theii attracted the 
attention of the King, who ordered him to build a cftdt^au for the 
Marquise of Montespan. 

Tliis lady w£is the mother of seven of the King's children and must 
have been a very Intelligent woman, for when she resigned her rather 
singular position she not only got all her daughters and sons legiti¬ 
matized, but she also obtain^ for l^erself a pension of half a million 
francs a year. Tliis allowed her to continue to support such promising 
young artists as Racine and Corneille, and that delightful Monsieur 
de La Fontaine, many of whose charmmg little fairy stories were 
wTitten for her brood of princelings. 

Incidentally^ the educatioti of the Montespan oflspring was en¬ 
trusted to an austere dame of high moral principles and a strong pillar 
of the Churchy a certain Frantoise d'Avibign6* vvho had spent her 
childhood days in the island of Martinique, a trivial detail but which 
shows that Na^leon's Josephine was not the only Creole who played 
a part in French politics. Left behind without a penny after the death 
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THE GRAND Sl£CLE 

of her fatherp poor Fran^oise had been married to Paul Scatron^ the 
most popular dramatist and wit of his time. As he was twenty-five 
3 ^ears older than his wife* Fran^oise soon afterwards found herself a 
widow. But a pension from the King's mother allowed her to con¬ 
tinue her famous literary s&hn^ and. furthermore, she was selected as 
governess of the King's children by Madame de Montespan. 

For a while this was a verj' pleasant arrangement: until the mother 
discovered that the King was getting to be much more interested in 
the governess tl^an in her eniployecp This led to scenes and these 
scenes ended in the usual w'ay. The Marc|uise de Montespan dis¬ 
appeared from the Court and her place was tahen by the widow 
Scarron. who by tills time had become the Marquise de Maintenon. 

I am not telling you all this to revive an old scandal, 1 am merely 
trjdng to make you see this world which provided us wdth one of the 
most interesting chapters in the histoiy of the arts. 

Fran^oise d'Aubign^. as I said a moment ago. ivas a very' pious 
person and she ivas firmly determined to be the 'good influence* in 
the King's life. Even his Majesty's dull and drab Spanish wifei w^hom 
he had been forced to marry for reasons of State^ declared that the 
only happy part of her life had been those ye^rs when Madame de 
Maintenon was the King*s official mistress. And when the time came 
for her to withdraw' from a world that had not been very kind to her 
she died contemedl}" in the arms of the w^oman who was supposed to 
be her rival. 

Two years later tlie Martinique girl had her rew'ard for all her loyal 
sers'ices. In such great secrecy that tiie actual documents have never 
been discovered, I^uis XIV married Fran^oise d'Aubigni*, and during 
the ne3<t thirty years she w^as not only his wife but also his most 
dependable adviser. Before a Minister of State called on the King he 
invariably consulted Madame de Maintenon, As a rule^ before the 
King made a final decision upon any act of State he first talked mat¬ 
ters over with "the first lady-in-waiting of his royal daughter/' which 
was the title under w Inch this unofficial queen lived at her owti Court, 

However^ titles did not interest her. Nor w^as she fond of outw'ard 
power^ She had only one overpowering ambition. She wanted to stand 
firmly for the decencies of life. She was as rigid in her condemnation 
of immorality' as good Queen Victoria herself Realizing the hard life 
of decent French girls wlio possessed no doivries, she established a 
special school for tliem at St C\t. a few miles from Versailles- To train 
these children in dramatics, Racine at her request wTote his famous 
tragedies called E^tkir and /fthalif. When they grew up she looked 
after their interests with the same care she had bestowed upon the 
children of Madame de Montespan. 

She did not succeed in persuading the King to leave tite crown to 
his illegitimate son tlie Due de Maine, who had inherited his father*s 
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ability. As a result^ when Louis died the power fell inta the hands of 
the completely worthless and dissolute Due d'Orleans. But even he* 
one of the most accomplished scoundrels of an era that specialized In 
wickednessp had sucli a genuine admiration for this righteous old 
woman that he granted her full royal honours and a most liberal pen¬ 
sion until* a few 3 'ears after her husband* she died in her beloved 
school of St Cyr. This &chml was broken up at the French Revolution* 
and in 180& Napoleon decided that the vacant buildings should house 
a military academy. 

As for the excellent Mansard* who was responsible for so much of 
all this loveliness (and die parks of Versailles^ especiallv in the 
autumOp are of a surpassing beauty and charm)—he was quite m ex¬ 
traordinary fellow* a m^ of great partSp a terrific worker, and able 
apparently to do anything that came up in the course of ordinary 
business. His speed w^as enough to make most modem architects blush 
w Jth shame. But tlien^ he had only one employer and that employer* 
having decided that Mansard was the man best fitted for the job, left 
him alone and did not bodier him with hundreds of questions, in¬ 
terruptions, and foolish suggestions. But even a Mansard could not do 
everything by biniselL He therefore had a nutnber of ver\^ capable 
assistants, not only for the buildingsp but especially for the parks^ 
These dierefore became the exclusis e domain of Aiidr<J Le N&trct one 
of the most famous landscape architects of all time. 

The ancients* who had lived an out-of-door life, had been verv fond 
of their gardensp and even in the Mycensean age the Greek kings sur¬ 
rounded their palaces with elaborately planned gardens. Tlie Roman 
gardens of Hadrian *5 villa at Tivoli were one of the wonders of the 
old world p and the frescoes on the houses of Pompeii show clearly' that 

g ardens plav'ed just as great a part in the lives of the suburban 
.omans of that day a$ they do in the lives of our own suburban 
populations. 

During the Dark Ages, when lack of personal safety forced people 
to remain inside the walls of their cities and castles, only tlie monks 
had cultivated a few gardens* and then exclusively for the purpose of 
raising medicinal herbs. But tliat brilliant Persian civilization which 
had showTi the European barbaHans of the crusading days oncse more 
how^ to live like human beings caused a w^ide revival of gardening 
interest, especially among tlie Moors of Spain. Between the riijith and 
fifteenth centuries they turned the whole of Southern Spain into one 
vast park. From Spain this new interest moved to Italy. Tlie gardens 
with which the rich merchants of the Renaissance surrounded their 
recently built country houses still show us how thoroughly the con¬ 
temporary' architects had learned the difficult art of establishing a 
perfect balance between that which Nature had already created and 
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that which mail was obliged to modify according to his own needs. 
Long before that time every castle and manor-hoLise in Europe had 
its little patch of garden, where roses, pinks, lilies, hawthorn, and 
lavender were cuhivatedp well as sweet herbs. 

W hen early during the seventeenth century it became kno^Ti tlsat 
the French monarchy was going in for rustic existence in a big way 
many of the leading Italian landscape architects left for France. They 
In turn trained their French colleagues, so that by tlie time the parfe 
of Versailles were to be laid out the work could be entirely entrusted 
to a number of Frerichnien. And the greatest of these was that Andri 
i^e Nfitre whom I mentioned a moment ago, 

Versailles was not the only job he did for the King. He also laid out 
the gardens at Fontainebleau and St Gerinain and St Cloud and did 
quite a lot of work for the King of England and the Elector of 
Hanover- 

Tliese seventeenth-century artists certainly were a handy race of 
meUn Tliey disregarded all laws of hygiene. ITiey ate the wrong 
thingsp and drank the wrong things, and worked sixteen hours a day* 
and never took a holiday; and yet, like Ije Notre, wore able to spend 
half a century in the serv ice of one of the most exacting masters and 
die peacefully in their beds at the age of eighty or ninetjK 

N6tre, like Mansard, could not do everything by himself. While 
laying out the plans for Versailles, which took him eleven years, lie 
had over a hundred sculptors working day and night on tlie statues 
that were to be part of the waterworks and uere to line the artificial 
ponds, among otJlers the well-known bassin that was dug at the foot 
of the great stairca.se which led from tlie palace down to the gardens 
and which on a hazy day gives you die feeling that the park does not 
really come to an end but merely loses itself somewhere In spee and 
goes on for ever. 

Louis XIV was a person of orderly mind, but he had a habit of 
doing things on a gratid scale, which prevented him from becoming 
a martinet like Philip 11 of Spain or FVancis Joseph of Austria. Hi.s 
preference for not leaving anything to chance also shovved itself in his 
general attitude towards the arts. 

There was already an institute which was supposed to watch over 
the purity of tlie French language- Why not have similar bodies 
to establish a few^ definite principles for the conduct of painters* 
sculptors, singers, dancers, and all the other crafesmen who laboured 
so industriously for the greater glory of France? llic first one was 
erected In iG62, when the tapestry factory of the Gobelin family was 
converted into a royal furniture factory. A year later* in the 

King founded a royal academy of pamting and sculpture- Next came 
a subdivision which eventually was to develop into the welUknown 
French academy of inseriptions. One year later again lie founded the 
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tapestiy factory of Beauvais in Northern FramfCe. Two years later he 
founded tile FreJidi Academy of Rome, a subsidized French school in 
Italy where young French painters and sculptors could study the old 
masters In (}ieir original home. At the same time an academy of 
science was established in Paris. Four years later an a^demy of 
architecture was added to train young architects and engineers and 
road builders, and it was then that France began to be the one cxjuntrj' 
in all Europe that had decent highways and reliable bridges. 

Realizing that by establishing all these schools in his capital the 
rest of France w^as left without any schools that could look after tlie 
local needs, the King then drew up plans for a number of smaller 
academies of art in the different provinces. In there followed an 
academy of music. In 1674 his Majesty also played with the idea of 
an official school of dramatic art* but this was never realized. Tlie 
unfortunate outcome of most of his foreign policies kept him too busy 
with other affairs. But all these schools and acadennes and institutes 
show the importance in which the arts were held as welcome and 
most useful allies in his Majesty's efforts to make the Court of France 
the centre of the civilized world. 

And in this highly laudable ambition (from the point of view of 
France, at least) King T^ouis was entirely successful. As a politician 
he blundered badly. Military success early in his reign made him 
r^^kless as the years passed. His attempts to put a French prince on 
the Spanish throne and to grab part of his father-in-law's inheritance 
(that father-in-law was Philip IV of Spain) got him into trouble with 
all the other European pow'ers^ and his once-viotorious armies were 
badly defeated by the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene. In 
the end it was these endless years of warfare rather tlian his building 
mania which so completely depleted his treasury that he had to call it 
a day and cease to add to his beloved Versailles. And when on the first 
of ^ptember of the year 1715 he died he must have felt that as a 
statesman he had been a complete and tlioroughgoing failure. But 
being far from dull he must have suspected that he had other claims 
to fame. His ideal of die good life may have been an absurd one, but 
he bad lived up to it widi every ounce of strength of his tough old 
body, [n bis youth he had set out to be a great kingp and he died as the 
one monarch who has never been surpassed for his intelligent benevo¬ 
lence to the arts. 
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Moliere is Buried in Sacred Ground 

Kijig Lotdf XIP' maies playgoing once more faskhnt^. 

!i E E M PEHOR Co N 3 Ts T [ N E ruled from the year 325 until 
337. During: His reign two events took place which were to cliange the 
whole history of Europe, Rome ceased to be the capital of the empire, 
and Byzantium, or Constantinople as it w as hereafter called, took its 
place." And officially Christianitj' became the religion of the Empire. 

The new creed at once set about to put its house in order. Every 
vestige of the old state of affairs was drastically suppressed. Since 
theatre-going liad always been one of tire most popular pastimes of 
the masses^ it was one of the first to suffer the wrath of the now 
clerical authorities. All the civic theatres were closed, and the actors 
forbidden under pain of death to practise their profession. As there 
W'ss nothing else these poor devils could do they w^ere forced to go 
under cover, and it is from tint moment that the acting profession w as 
degraded to a sort of btKJtleg trade of wandering vagabonds wlio 
strolled from village to village and from town to tow'n+ ghing an 
occasional show* in some hidden cellar or deserted bam whenever they 
were sure that tJ^e police would not raid the place and clap tliern in 
gaol. 

But so great was the love of people for this sort of entertainment 
that all durbig tlie early centuries of the Middle Ages these unfor¬ 
tunate mimes w'ere able to continue the traditions of an art that 
already had a histoni' reaching back for more than a tliousand years* 
And when the fury of victory had at last spent i tself the Church too 
began to recognize that in destroying the stage it had deprived itself 
of a form of public propaganda which under proper guidance might 
be of immense benent in spreading some of those doctrines which the 
people at large were very slow' to accept because they had never been 
quite able to understand them- 

And sof as early as the tenth century of our era, we det^t signs that 
the stage was slowly coming back, albeit in a fornn %vhich was very 
different from that which had flourished in the days of Sophocles and 
Plautus. Pious nuns and monks now turned playwrights and by means 
of their little mysterj' plays made tile churchgoers familiar with the 
lives of the sainis and martyrs and gave them a glimpse of the 
miracles these holy men and women had performed during t^ir stay 
on earth. Drama once more began to show signs of a new lifen This 
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did not mean that the professional aotor was once more tolerated. He 
remained the poor, do^trodden zany, on a par vvith wandering 
fiddlers, for all the acting was now done by the priests themselves and 
the church was the scene of their activities. Gradually these perform¬ 
ances became more and more ela^rate until on Easter Sunday and on 
the Feast of Fools I which in rnid^^iiiterj cotnplctc shows 
given, often interspersed with snatches of sacred songs. 

In order that such entertainment might lose noming of its un¬ 
worldly character, the language used was Latin. But early dur ing the 
eleventh ceiitury in France Latb was dropped in favour of the native 
tongue, and as the attendance at such performances increased from 
vear to year it was no longer possible to give them inside the church 
building. A low wooden stage was thereupon built just outside the 
church doors and there the priests went through their miracle plays 
^ their so-called * moralities,' an abbreviated sort of drama like the 
famous Evftyman — a play of Anglo-Dutch origin, w'herein it is clearly 
shown that a life of holy works and saintly contemplation is greatly 
to be preferred to one of selfishness and sin. 

Once more Franee took the load in this new and interesting Ibrni of 
art. Just as the Provence in Soutliem France had been die first to re¬ 
turn to a crude form of musical entertainment, so did the svhole 
TO^try now welcome the resurgence of the occluded art of drama. 
The clergj' still exercised a definite supen ision over all such perform¬ 
ances, but secular authors were once more allowed to w rite the plays 
and university students and private citizens began to take the place'of 
the priests who fomierly had filled all the rSUs. Gradually these 
secular players gamed such importance diat tliey dared to compete 
with their clerical rivals. And when they noticed diat an occasional 
bit of funny busine.s.s' mixed into the sacred text was sure to bring 
the house down witli applause they began to elaborate upon their 
nonsensical impersonations. Before anybody quite realized what had 
happened the French audiences were once more holding their sides 
while watching die farces enacted before their delighted eyes 

But It was m England and not in France diat the religious play was 
eventually transformed into a regular drama which no longer bore 
any resemblance to the old moralities. This apparently happened 
during the same period when the new music was being developed 
out of the old Gregorian chant. Both these changes were undoubt^v 
ca^ by that new mentality which in turn was the result of die 
collapse of the medieval mode of thinking and living and of the rise 
of a commercial middle class, no longer dependent for its livelihood 
upon tile goodwill of either the Church or the local landowners. "ITie 
racy and homely miracle plays, acted by the craft guilds, gave place 
to more stately allegories, which, under the influence of increasine 
classical scholarship, developed into tragedies. ® 
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Meanwhile in Italy the general revival of interest In everything 
cxrnnected with the ancient world had also drawn people’s attention 
to tlie existence of a vast body of theatrical literature that for more 
than a thousand years had lain hidden in the libraries of a few mon- 
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asteries. Already during the first half of the fourteenth century a cer¬ 
tain Albertino Mussato, a native of Padua, had used the stage as a 
means of warning his fellow-Paduans against the attempts upon their 
liberties which they had to fear from the side of Can Grande della 
Scala, the friend and protector of Dante and a man of great pow-er in 
die rival city of Verona, In this he ivas merely following the example 
of Petrarch, and of Pope Pius 11, who before he was elected to ids high 
office was said to have dabbled a little in wTiting rather amusing 
comedies. 

But just as w'idnn the realm of painting the highest technical skill 
was developed right at the beginning, so within the domain of the 
theatre the greatest of all dramatists made his appearance immedi¬ 
ately after this form of entertainment had once more been recognized 
as a legitimate branch of the arts. I refer, of tiourse, to William 
Shakespeare, 
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Not that his Immediate predecessors had been bunglers. On the 
contrary, several of them, like John Lyly and Christopher Marlowe 
and Thomas Kyd^ were men of great ability. How^ever, they w^ere 
still conscious of living in a country in which an official act of Parlia¬ 
ment declared all common players to be rogues and vagabonds and 
not to be tolerated unless they w^ere in the service of some lord. 

Fortunately, many of the lords w^ere enthusiastic lovers of a good 
show^ and several of them had even gone so far as to give their patron¬ 
age to a regular playhouse, the Shoreditch Theatre, erected in 1576 
and the predecessor of that famous Globe Theatre in which all Master 
Shakespeare's own plays were afterwards performed. 

Even the stage was still held in such profound disrepute that no 
woman was allow^ed to become an actress. All tlie feminine parts had 
to be played by young hoys^ a fact which may account of the many 
in the plays of that day in which the heroine makes her appear¬ 
ance disguised as a handsome young man. 

Then came Shakespeare, anti it is to his everlasting credit that by 
tl)e sheer force of his genius he lifted both tragedy and comedy from 
that low est^m in which they had been held since tire fall of the 
Roman Empire^ He raised tliem to a point of perfection at whicli 
almost unconsciously tliey began to gam the admiration and goodwill 
of everybody whose point of view had not been entirely w^arped by 
religious prejudices. 

But the men who once more made the mummer's profession truly 
fashionable were a triumvirate consisting of three Frenchmen, 
Corneille, Racine^ and Molitreund the greatest of these was Moliire. 
Not so much on account of what he wTOto as on account of what he 
did for the dignity of his profession. 

If to-day the art of the actor is amoiig those most highly respected 
by the public at large it is chiefly due to the untiring efforts of 
Molifere and to the co-operation he received from Louis XV- His 
Majesty^ w'ho was so fond of the stage that on occasions he did a bit 
of acting himself, knew the risks he ran in so openly espousbig the 
^tise of his mummersj and as he realized his own shortcomings as a 
literary critic Louis took unto himself a sort of unofficial guide^ 
mentor, and friend who was to help him decide what w^as good and 
what was bad. This w^as Nicolas Boileau-Despr^aux. Boileau started 
life as a lawyer, but had gradually drifted into the risky business of 
being a writer of political satire. He also wrote a treatise upon the 
rules of verse based upon the Ars Postka of Horace. A suave and 
diploniaiJG gentleman, he was able to bring himself to the attention 
of the Ring, who appomted him his official historiagrapher. This un¬ 
doubtedly saved the poor scribe a lot of trouble* just as the ennoble¬ 
ment of Velasquez by the Kii^ of Spain kept tlsat great master out 
of the clutches of the Inquisition. For although no one less than 
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Bossuet, the eloquent Bishop of Meaux, denounced him as an enemy 
of religion, Boileau at the wish of the King was made a member of 
the French Academy and was never disturbed by the police. 

Now, while himself not a genius of the first order, Boileau, at the 
Kuig's unofficial adviser on all literaiy matters, w-as able to exercise 
an influence which on the whole was veiy helpful to his colleagues. 
Like all good Frenchmen, Boileau was a fellow with an orderly mind. 
All he asked of art was that it make sense, and I have heard of worse 
standards to be applied to painting and to plays and novels and even 
to music and the art of politics. 

Supported at Court by this powerful personage, Racine, Corneille, 
and Moli^re could then go ahead with a boldness impossible in any 
other part of the world. To a man of the calibre of MoU&re, one of 
the bitterest critics of his own time, this meant an opportunity few 
people before him had enjoyed. The Archbishop of Paris might be 
able to keep his Tartvff'e from the boards for a year and a half, but in 
the end a hint from the King would get it performed, and all Paris 
TOuld thereupon enjoy this most subSe attack on the deadly sin of 
hyp^risy. And when his next play, Le Fes tin de pierre, suffered a 
similar fate, it was again the King who solved the difficulty by elevat¬ 
ing Moli tre's theatrical company to tlie rank of the official troupe du 
roi and who lifted the burden of debt from his play w-right’s shoulders 
by grMting him a pen.?ion of six thousand livres. Eventlie doctors, as 
sensitive and often quite as narrow'-minded a group of people as any 
other body of men, could do nothing to stop Moli&re's delightful (and 
useful) attacks upon their profession. 

ITiis not being a handbook of literature, I cannot go biio a detailed 
discussion of all of Moli^re's works. But I do want to show' how tre¬ 
mendously helpful the co-operation of an intelligent despot can be 
when an artist is trying to say something tliat is new and that there¬ 
fore must come as a shock to ninety per cent, of his fellow-men. For 
Molitre with the King behind him could get things done. Did he need 
incidental music, Moti.sieur Lulli was there to provide it. Did he need 
more elaborate stage settings, Monsieur I.e Brun, the famous interior 
decorator of tlie Versailles palace, was at his disposal. Did he need a 
collaborator to work out some details of a ballet, let Monsieur Cor¬ 
neille attend to it. Did he need some neatly turned \'erses, he could 
send for Monsieur de La Fontaine. But tite most significant episode, 
to show how the actor and playwright had risen in tile esteem of the 
^pulace because the man who dominated the scene held a protecting 
hand over them, took place wlien Moli&re died. 

Moli fere was not a strong man physically, but e\'en when sick he 
acted, for it would have been unfair, as he used to say, to throw fifty 
people out of work just because he llimself had a stomach-ache. But 
on February !T of the year 1676 even his moat hilarious laughs were 
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unable to make the audienioe unaware of the pain he buffered. After 
the performance he went home and died — quite suddenly and without 
having partaken of the sacrament. 

The Archbishop of Paris was therefore entirely within his rights 
when he refused to let this unrepentant mime be buried according to 
the rites of the Catholic Church. Molitre's wife appealed to the King, 
and the Archbishop w as forced to give in. 

It was a very simple funeraL Only two priests attended, no public 
to speak oh ^d everything done very quietly after sunset. But all 
the same an actor had at last been buried in consecrated ground! 
And the next day all Paris knew the great news^ — an actor» without 
having first solemnly renounced his profession and having received 
pardon for his sin of having been an actor and a playwright^ had 
been buried in consecrated ground! 

For the King had so willed in 
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The Actor Makes his Reappearance 

tfu sari theatre in zvkkh his Majesty's mimei performed 
their plays. 

The OI.D Cheek theatre had been held in the open ain 
As playgoing was the popular out-of-door sport of the G reeks and the 
Romans, all Southern Europe is covered with the ruLns of such primi¬ 
tive theatres. Tliey were often quite big. In Arles in Southern France 
the local theatre vvas so big that during the Middle Ages it was con¬ 
verted into an apartment house of sirch vast dimensions that It became 
a small independent community. 

Came the twilight of the ancient gods and the theatre faded out of 
existence. When plays w'ere revived during the Middle Ages they 
w'ere really church affairs and as stich were given inside the church 
building itself or (after the crowds had grown too large) on a wooden 
scaffhld erected against tlie church walls. 

All this w^as completely changed during the Renaissance, llie 
church ceased to be a theatre and new theatre buildings, especially 
designed for tliat purpose, arose on all sides. In this case the arclit- 
tects had something they ctmld go by, for Vitruvius, among other 
things, had left them detailed descriptions of the old playhouses. All 
they had to do was to follow these. But one dting liad changed. The 
modem theatre had to be indoors. The audience could continue to 
sit in tlieir semicircular row’s of seats, but the stage now became a 
square platform as wide as the building itself, 

No scenety^^ in the modem sense of the word^ had as vet been in¬ 
vented. Tile w^all behiiKJ the stage also ser\'ed as a backdrop. It there¬ 
fore w'as provided with alt sorts of pleasant architectural ornaments, 
but even that was nodiing new^, for you will find the same arrange¬ 
ment in the old Roman theatre at Orai^ge in Southern France. 

Then came the greatest theatrical innovation of modem limes — 
changeable sceneiy. In 1580 the Italian Palladio hit upon the amusing 
idea of building what were then called “perspective vie^vs/ supposed 
to give the audience a feeling of reality by making them suspect iliat 
there was somethmg more behind that backdrop than appeared to the 
eye. It was meant to introduce an element of space. But the doors at 
the back of tlie traditional Renaissance stage were tt>o small to serv^e 
this purpose. And so, a $hoTX time later, a young architect (said 
to have been Inigo Jones^ the famous English builder who was super- 
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intendent of the royal buildings to King James I) bethought himself 
of the possibilities of so greatly enlai^ing the central entrance gate 
that it ^ve him a chance to erect an entire avenue of stately build' 
ings right behind the entrance gate, and by this simple trick of per¬ 
spective he hoped to create an Illusion of immense distances. 

The next step, this time taken in Parma, went still farther. That 
elaborate central gate of the backdrop became the stage proper. The 
rest of the old Greek skene was thereupon turned Into the proscenium 
and it was separated from the actual stage by means of a heavy cur¬ 
tain. At the same time the semicircular disposition of die seats was 
replaced by a V-shaped arrangement. TTiis left some space open in 
the Centre where the ballets, which w'ere then becoming exceedingly 
popular, could be danced without interfering w ith whatever w cnt on 
on the proscenium or on the stage. 

As the spectators were completely satisfied with the way things 
w'ere run, the stage did not again change its appearance for several 
hundred years, A balcony might be added to the wall behind the stage 
with a special upper entrance to allow Juliet to contemplate the moon 
and to bewail her fate. And this was all the Shakespeares and the 
Mol i feres ever had to achieve tlieir effects. The real stage settings— 
the cardboard trees and the red autumn leaves of paper, painted on a 
very visible net, and the heavy granite pillars which shook every time 
anybody sneered—all these did not come until well towards the end of 
the seventeenth century. Tliey grew out of the attempts made by the 
composers to make their operas look a little less absurd than they 
would have done otlierwise, rather than out of a desire for more 
realistic surroundings on the part of die playwrights and actors. But 
once they had been introduced the stage people were obliged to 
follow suit. During an entire century the poor public had to stare at 
this make-believe world which fooled no one. 

Until some forty years ago when a new' crop of stage directors 
grew up who have given us our present stage settings—a combination 
of movable and non-movable scenery. It was an enonnous step for¬ 
ward, but it was only a step. \\q still have several miles to go 
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The Opera 

The G)ur/ ^ V^riaillez is treaUd fo dfiw ncfVtUiiS qf is musk^i 

ndiare. 

To MO$T OF US TO-DAY the name of Jean Baptiste Lulli 
means nothing except a few violin arrangements made in recent i^ears 
by Fritz Kreisler aitd Willy Burmester. Perhaps the doctors are stili 
interested in him, for his death was due to one of die queerest acci¬ 
dents on record, \\'hi]e conducting a Te Lkum in the year I6S7 he 
injured liis foot with his baton (a baton in tliose days was apparently 
as long as a i.valking-stick)p developed what Moh&re^s doctors diag¬ 
nosed as a 'cancer/ and died of blood-poisoning a few days afterwards. 
But to die contemporaries of King Louis he was a very great man. For 
he ivas acclaimed as the father of the French school of opera, and just 
then that strange Italian novelty called 'opera’ was the musical rage 
of tile age. 

Everywhere at their two-by-four Courts the little princelings of 
Central Europe were erecting opera houses^ which meant that the 
King of France, the unofficial head of every’tiling pertaining to royal 
grandeur, mu^t of course support the biggest and best of all opera 
companies. It may not actually liave bran the biggestj but it was 
undoubtedly the best. Money was no object. \Mien you die leaving 
a debt of over tw^o billion francs, a few millions more or less spent on 
pretty melodies really make very little difference. And so France got 
its first opera house^ and tlie Court of Versailles w'ent decorously en- 
thusia^^tic about the voices of those charming w^omen who saw in an 
operatic career a social future thus far reserv^ed only for their rivals of 
the legitimate stage. As w^e ourselves may see the end of opera as 
such the subject desen-es a chapter of its own. 

1 have told you of the tremendous outburst of musical activity that 
took place during the end of the Middle Ages, Tlie Church ceased to 
be the exclusive purseyor of all musical delights, and the public at 
large once more began to sing tunes of its own, motets and madrigals 
and all sorts of complicated songs constructed faithfully and entirely 
according to the rules laid down by a large group of English and 
Dutch composers. The Church at first had tried to stem the tide, but^ 
recognizing the futility of such an attempt, had accepted the ^new 
music' as a welcome adjunct to the old Gtygorian cliant. 

And so at last the field of musical experimentation was w ide open. 
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Ever3'body could now take his lute ot fiddle in hand and compose to 
his hearths desire. And just the modem orchestra seems to have 
gTovin out of the impromptu performances of the lute players and 
harpists of the Provencal troubadours and the German meistersingers^ 
so many of the new musical forms were first of all tried out among 
small groups of talented amateurs^ both men and women* who were 
not inspired by any hope of professional gain* but who practised tbeir 
art entirely for their own amusement and delectation—who did it 
just for the fun of it, as all the arts should really be practised. 

Among these innovators who helped to make our modem music 
what it is there w as a vcrj' curious figure — a sort of Christian Socrates, 
who spent his days wandering througli the streets of Rome* drawling 
strangers "into conversation, and thereupori, by pleasing conversa¬ 
tional tricks, showing them that they W'ere hopeless frauds w^ho had 
better hasten to a truly Christian mode of living lest sin overtake them 
and they die an unrepentant death. However, he w^as more fortunate 
than his poor pagan predecessor, for as ^Apostle of Rome^ he not 
only died "in an odour of great sanctity but w'as actually canonized by 
Pope Gregory XV only twenty-seven years after his death, wliich w as 
more or less of a record when w^e remember how long it has taken 
most other saints to reach this high honour. 

In I54?S this Filippo Neri, more commonly known to the Anglo- 
Saxon World as St Philip Neri, founded a $ociets' to look after the 
needs of the poor and the pilgrims within the walls of Rome. For 
this purpose he obtained the use of one of the city's Iiospltals, and 
there on several evenings each week he conducted prayer meetings, 
EyeD’body was welcome, but knowing (he seems to have been a very 
w'ise and wdttj^ man) how little is ever accompli-shed by mere sermons^ 
St Philip did not try to convert his hearers merely by means of 
oratory, but used to ask his musical friends (Palestrina was one of 
them) to come and delight his audiences with scenes from the Biblical 
stories accompanied by music, 

Tliis was such a tremendous success that soon all Rome was talking 
of these musical exercises at the hospital of San Girolamo della 
Caritir And as tlie meetings were held in tJie oratory of the hospital* 
in the hall set aside for prayer* this new form of musical entertain* 
ment became known as the music of tlie oratorio or an 'oratorio/ 

Ever since the end of the sixteenth century' most of die best-known 
composers have at one time or another tried their hand at such 
oratorios. They were really nothing but the old medieval mystery 
play^ set to music. And since all acting was taken out of them, and 
there was noth'uig left except die music, these oratorios w^ere also 
considered highly suitable for the Protestant Church. In die hands of 
the great Protestant composers tliey were to become veritable citadels 
of tne reformed faith. 
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Now at the same time atioiher influence was at work which also 
was to plav a considerable part in the future development of music, 

[ refer to the 50-calletl ^masques^ which reached a high degree of 
popularity during tlie latter half of the fifteenth century and which 
became quite die rage during the reign of Queen Elizabeths 

In ancient times the Greek and Roman actors never appeared in 
their own faces. They always wore masks. The siae of the theatre 
made it necessarj^ for ^em to do for othenvise the customers in the 
back rows would never have been able to see whether the actor was 
weeping or laughing or merely yawming^ In the begirming these 
masks were made of painted canvas. But after the actors nad in^ 
creased their stature by means of the cothurnusp tlie heavy-soled boot 
that gave the wearer a few' extra inches of height, these simple masks 
were replaced by quite elaborate contraptionSn Tliese were made of 
clay. T'hev covered the entire head and they too added a couple of 
inches to the actors' figures^ but on the top side. 

With the ooming of Christianity the mask vvent+ together with the 
actors, but during the latter half of the Middle Ages, w'hen people 
were beginning to realize what terribly dull lives they were living, 
they often organic masked balls to which all tlie neighbours w ere 
invited to come suitably disguised and %vearing a mask/' so that the 
delightful element of suspense and surprise might be added to the 
other pleasures of the evening. 

Now a person will do a great many things wearing a mask that he 
would never do if cvery^body kne\v who he w^as. People who do not 
know a B flat from a G sharp will cheerfully join in the " Anvil 
Chorus" or will volunteer to sing the love duet from Liicrezm the 
moment their faces are covered w ith a piece of black satin, \V hat is 
much worse, tltey will even insist upon doing so in spite of all the 
protestations from their more musically inclined friend 5 + To the clod¬ 
hopping and rustic nobility of the fifteenth century' the mask came 
as a gift of the gods. For now^ at last they could really be themselves 
without first drinking tliemselves into a stupor^ a detail which made 
sucli parties a great deal pleasanter and easier for their iadv friends. 
And they could also take part m little improvised plays without feel¬ 
ing that they were making fools of themselves. 

As you will know from your own experience upon such occasions^ 
there is always at least one bright lad w^ho has a gift and a love for 
theatricals and who runs the wdtole show. It was not different four 
hundred years ago, Siich amateur managers would organize a regular 
performance on the spur of the n^oment. Those who were good at 
music could play the necessary tunes. Those who could sing would 
render a topical song with very witty allusions to tile peculiarities of 
some of the leas popular guests. The girls could do a little dance and 
they might even dress up for die occasion, pretending that they were 
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nymphs or naiads and very beautiful and therefore veiy dangerous. 
The young bucks would thereupon put vine leaves in tlieir hair and, 
shouting like satyrs, come stampeding upon the stage, doing whatever 
satyrs were supposed to do. 

Whenever the amateur has started something the professional is 
never very' far behind. Soon we find some of the best professional 
playwxights writing regular libretti for a royal or princely 'masque.' 
In this way Ben Jonson made his early reputation, and Cfiaptnan and 
Fletcher also earned many extra groats w riting for the masque market, 
for during their days the masque was much in vogue among the noble 
patrons w'ithout whom poets could not live. 

Now you have had tliem all, and out of this combination of min¬ 
strelsy, oratorio, and masques there grew that strange new hybrid 
form of musical entertainment tliat we know as the opera. 

Wlio first had the idea for an opera and what sort of an opera it 
was—tho.se are questions which nobody as yet has been able to decide, 
for the event attract^ very little attention. It was the work of 
amateurs who had no idea tliai titey were doing something historical. 
They were merely looking for a new way to amuse themselves. 

Of one thing wc are certain. Opera was tlie result of a number of 
experiments, conducted at the same time in a laige number of Italian 
cities, although Naples and Florence should probably get most of the 
credit. In Naples it was the palace of that talented tnusieian and 
amateur murderer the Prbice of Venosa which served as a meeting- 
place for the local musical enthusiasts, and it w-as the poetry of Tor¬ 
quato Tasso which they used as a base for their experiments. For the 
author of the famous ytrusaltm rklivertd also used to write poems 
which w'ere to be used for madrigals—a sort of song written for several 
voices but not accompanied by instruments, and eminentl}’' suited for 
operatic entertainment. 

Tasso, in turn, was a great friend and admirer of Palestrina, and 
the latter seems to have discussed the possibility of orchestrating some 
of his villanelles, Tliis Torquato Tasso was one of the most restless 
men of the Renaissance and, being much too outspoken for his own 
good, was for ever getting into trouble with his emplovem. hlowever, 
as he had one of the most brilliant minds of his time, he never lacked 
an occupation for very long, and so in the course of his w'anderings, 
which included a seven-year enfortied rest in a madhouse, he also 
paid several visits to Florence. 

"There, too, a group of young men were trying, with that eagerness 
so typical of serious amateurs, to discover what could be done with 
the new sort of music. In their case the 'new music' was still the 
'new music' that had been developed during the latter part of the 
Middle Ages, for Florence was the only town that had never suc¬ 
cumbed to the lure of tjie Netherlands school. That school was too 
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cut 3j\d dried for the people who lived in the gay city on the Amo. 
These Florentine music lovers* most of them belonging to the leisured 
classcsp many of them noblemen, used to gather regularly at the house 
of a certain Giovanni Bardi, Count of Vemio, a member of an old 
and very' rich family of bankers. Giovanni Bardi^ like so many of 
the rich and fashionable young men of his day, was an enthusiastic 
supporter of all the.'^e new ideas which together were to give us the 
Renaissance, A new Greek statue dug out of the soli, a new^ Roman 
manuscript pockmarked by the labours of countless generations of 
industrious bookworms* meant as much to him as the victory of his 
own polo team means to the son of a Wall Street banker. 

Some poor penny-a-Uner must have made him acquainted with the 
chann of the old Greek tragedie.s^ So For a while Bardi dropped every¬ 
thing else to give the world these long-lost nia^^terpieces^ done most 
faithfully in the 'original manner." That meant that the choruses 
must be accompanied by music, for that was the wav tliey liad been 
spoken or rather chanted in the days of Euripides and Scsphocles. 
When you renieniber that tonday* after all the painstaking researches 
of hundreds of scientific musicologists, we still know nothing about 
the way the Greeks actually sang their choruses^ you need not ask 
what a sad hash these Florentine amateurs made of their " genuine' 
Greek tragedies "done in the original niamier/ But that is not the 
point. Tliese youtig meit were deeply interested ui what they were 
doing. The meetings of their Qtmcrata attracted the attention of all 
the people of their own class and in the Fashionable world everybody 
was delighted that now- at last tlte true classical spirit had once more 
been brought hack to life. 

Now'* as ail of my readers who have ever played in an amateur 
orchestra w ill remember, a few days before the final concert you were 
ahva 3''5 obliged to bring in a number of professionals^ for amateurs 
who can actually play the oboe* the French horn* or the double bass 
are very rare. It was the same in Florence during the last decade of 
the sixteenih century'. Bardi always employed a number of pro¬ 
fessional musicians to give a little solid background to the well- 
intentioned but often rather feeble efforts of his amateurs. And soon 
(it all sounds so very modem!—Indeed* it might have happened only 
yesterday) there w'ere tw o groups present at the w^eekly gatherings 
of the Cam^rata, tlius called after the vaulted hall in w'hich these 
youngsters used to rneet. 

Tlie academicians were all for sticking closely to the accepted music 
of their day, the polyphonic music, several voices either singing to¬ 
gether or woven together into a neat contrapuntal arrangement. The 
amateurs, on tlie other hand^ wanted sometlnng perhaps a little 
more advanced, something with more melody to it* and therefore 
much more agreeable to Italian ears than diose matlieniatical 
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problems that had been forced upon them bv the barbarians from the 
north. 

The amateurs happened to include some very distinguished citizens. 
One of them, for example, was Vincertzo Galilei* tlie father of Galileo 
Galilei, a famous niaihematician and enough of a composer to set 
parts of Dante's Inffmo to music for solo and an accompaniment 
by the viola da ganiba, that small violoiK]el!o which when played 
was tightly held betw een gambit or legs, of the performed Since 
the amateurs paid tile money for the performance, they won out, and 
it w'as decided to give a performance of a real Greek tragedy in 
which the polyphonic arrangenient would be replaced by a homo- 
phonic one. 

Don't be scared by these big words. It merely meant that part of 
tile time at least the leading melody was being sung by a single 
voice, thereby creating that effect which to-day Ave call a ‘ recitative' 
and which must be familiar to all who have heard an oratorio, in 
which these recitatives are used wdth great dramatic effect. A certain 
Jacopo Perip a Florentine composer and very popular in his day^ 
Avas finally told to write something that would sKoa^^ what could be 
done along this line. He set to w^ork and combined his arias {those 
melodious solos which have always been the most important part of 
an Italian opera) with a number of recitatives, during which a single 
voice in a sort of declamatory singsong explained those parts of the 
proceedings Avhich had been left in the dark by the arias- This was all 
entirely according to the best classical precedents, for in the Greek 
drama too the chorus had been present to explain the actual story. 
Those of my readers who are old enough to remember the beginnings 
of movies may remember that some tiling very much like it Avas done 
in our prehistoric movie houses, where a gentleman with a lusty voice 
acted as a one-man Greek chorus to make the less quick-witted under¬ 
stand the motives d^at impelled the heroine to shoot her husband,, or 
the other way round* 

Olta% io Rinuocini, another member of the Camerata, a professional 
poet, wTOte the libretto for this strange hodge-podge. It w^as called 
Dqfrig and was supposed to be the stoiy of Daphi^e, the unfortunate 
Greek maiden who had been clianged into a laurel-tree when she Avas 
pursuetl by Apollo. 

The first performance of this piece Avas given in die year in the 
Palazzo Corsi in Florence* Tlie delighted audience w^ent home under 
the impression that it had assisted at a genuine revival of the ancient 
Greek drama. As a matter of fact, it had been listening to the first 
opera. 

News this great event spread far and widei by whkh I do not in 
any way mean to create the impression diat it was also an immediate 
popular success. The populace only heard about diese goings-on^ as 
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the people in our slums may hear of the comingKmt party of a rich 
young For instruments cost a lot of money, and the pro^ 

fessionab had to be well paid for their ser^nces. The costuming and 
the candlelight were also very' expensive items. Hence this sort of 
music wa$ only for tile well-to-do- 

It is true the music and the theatre of that day were only for the 
rich. But let us remember that the rich also made that music and 
did most of the ringing and the acting and the dancing. No loss a 
person than the great King Louis did not think it beneath his dignity 
to dance in some of tlie ballets that were given at his Court as a 
collaborator with young Lulli* w'ho w^as the son of an obscure Italian 
pastry-cook, and who had begim his career wasliing the dishes in the 
kitchen of Mademoiselle de Montpensier. Can you, in the wildest 
fancies of your imagination^ see New York's leading banker dance a 
pas seul in pink tights and with ostrich plumes on his head (the 
costume of King Ijouis) in a performance of the American Ballet 
at tile Metropolitan Opera House f 

It was just a difierent sort of time with a different sort of people. 
But at least they practised what they preached, and took an actual 
and intelligent part in the musical performances of their day. Had 
you told tlienj diat it was not fair to keep all this beauty and loveliness 
for themselves and not share it with the common man they would 
probably have answered you that the common man bad a music and 
a form of dancing of his own which undoubtedly pleased and satisfied 
him infinitely better than the music and the dancing of his 'superiors* 
could ever hope to do. And no one, 1 am sure, would have more 
generously agreed with tills opinion tlian the so-called common man 
himself He did have his owti music^ and lie did have his own form of 
dancing and singing. As for the idea of making him listen to all diat 
highbrow stuff of tJie Bardi mansion—God forbid! He would be so 
bored that he would never survive- So please let him stay where he 
was, ^nd sing the tunes he liked. And let the otlier fellows stay where 
they belonged^ and let tliem sing the songs that pleased them, but let 
nobody try to force them to do what they did not want to do. And 
therefore/until we come to the nineteenth century, vvliene\'er I say 
that something was "'so mudi of a success that it spread far and 
wide/* 1 really mean that it spread far and wide but only tiiroughout 
one class of sockty—the upper class. 

However, among these fortunate young men and young women 
the enthusiasm for the new operatic form of entertainment was so 
great that not le$s than two composers tackled Hinuccini's next 
libretto. Both Peri and Caccini wrote scores for his Euridkt. TJie 
libretto of Dafne has survived* but, except for one or two arias, the 
music has been completely lost. \Miich is perhaps just as well, for 
otherwise some one would be sure to revive this first opera as a musical 
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curiosity, and judging by what we know about the score it must have 
been pretty dull stufT. As for the Ettridke^ the music was actually 
print^, for in Venice there was now a publishing house which had 
invented a method by which notes could be print^J just like letters. 
You can get this opera in a modernized version^ but it will hardly 
interest you, for it was all still rather primitive and unsophisticated^ 

The * romances^ of the Middle Ages are also interesting as a first 
serious attempt at some sort of 'literature of entertainment/ but try 
to read d^em today! For that matter, is there anyone present ^vho can 
still get interested in the Bndi of Ldmmtrmoor of Sir Walter Scott ? 
Or w'bo has been rash enough to try to wade through Goethe's 
ff^erther ? But less than a hundred years ago these tales of Sir Walter 
were thought so exciting that people actually refused to die until they 
had finished the last instalment of Th^ Fair M^id qf Perth ^ while 
Werther'a sad fate inspired dozens of lovesick young men to get out of 
their miseries by w^ay of Werther's suicidal pistol shot. And while 
Etiridice w^ould now c.ause you to cry out in despair at such uninspired 
mediocrity, it was so important to die Florentines of the year ISOO 
that when Maria de" Medici p die niece of die reigning Grand Duke of 
Tuscany {die Medici had done quite well for themselves since we last 
heard of them), bestowed her hand upon the King of France (Henri 
IV, the brilliant grandfather of the brilliant Louis XIV), the Horen- 
tines knew' of no better way to honour the happy couple than by 
arranging a special performance of Peri‘s famous Euridke in the big 
banqueting-hall of the Pitti Palace. 

On this occasion every young man of noble blood who could either 
sing or play an Instrument volunteered his services, TJie orchestra— 
and this detail ought to be specially interesting to our modem 
arrangers of dance mustCp who are for ever tiydng to discover new 
tonal combinations^—the orchestra consisted of three flutes, one 
theorbo (a double lute with twenty strings^ eight of them being open 
and lying off the keyboard), three chitarrmi (large guitars)/and a 
harpsichord. 

The score was written in that sort of musical shorthand which the 
Italians called tdsso continuo and which we call "thorough bass^ or, 
more commonly, ' figured bass/ Originally it had been used only for 
the organ, but it was such a convenient method of w'riting music that 
during the beginning of the seventeenth century it w^as used for all 
sorts of keyboard music. It was really a mixture of notes and ciphers. 
The notes were only used for the bass notes- The figures above indi¬ 
cated the chords that were to be added^ During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries most composers contented themselves with some 
hasty outline of what they intended to say. But since all the fiddlers 
and guitarists and flute players were expert craftsmen that sort of 
shorthand notation w^aa quite enough, for everybody knew exactly 
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what to do. To-day the walking delegates of the Musicians' LTnion 
would undoubtedly call a strike if their members were obliged to play 
from such a score. For that would presuppose a knowledge of their 
instruinents \vhich most of them no longer possess^ 

Once definitely established, the opera soon found its way across the 
Alps and made a ne\v home for itself in Paris . Tliere under the leader-^ 
ship of Jean Antoine de Balf, a native of Venice, a regular academy of 
music was founded w^hich would try to do for the French capital what 
the Camrratd had done for Florence* Since poetry and music at that 
time were still closely connected, E>e Baif was greatly influenced by 
the work of Pierra de Ronsard, the Prince of Poets (as his contem¬ 
poraries proudly called him), w^ho for a while had been a tutor in De 
Baif's l^ousehold. So great w^as the esteem in which tliis fellow was 
held that the king, Charles IX of France ajid himself quite a good 
amateur poet, asked him to come and live at his palace. 

This sign of the royal approbation, by the wajs caused a most ter¬ 
rific outburst of fury among the Frendi Protestaiits, who in the begin¬ 
ning had hoped that this distinguished poet would take their side. 
But here was another artist who instead of devoting his talents to the 
cause of the true religion (as revealed by Dr Calvin) allowed himself 
to be bought by Satan and now placed hjs divine l^arp at the disposal 
of the Aiuichrist. Wisen Ronsard went so far as to give encourage¬ 
ment to Etienne Jodelle, who in 155S wrote the first French tragedy, 
Clfopatra in Captivity^ their fury knew no bounds and tltey even tri^ 
to have Ronsard murdered. This little detail gives you an idea of how 
seriously people took tlieir literature and their music during the first 
half of the sixteenth century. 

As for Ronsard be is merely a name to us. We rarely read him, but 
indirectl)-^ we arc still being influenced by the freshness and the diann 
of die metre of his verses. 

It was this metre which De Half afterwards tried to introduce into 
music. And it may w ell have been through tills attempt that we got 
another verj^ important musical innovation—tliose measured bars 
which are so familiar to us that we take them for granted, but which 
until then had been completely unkiiovm. Already during the latter 
half of the Middle Ages musicians had been trying to discover some 
way in which they could give definite expression to what they called 
the musica mensiirata, ui which the length of a note w'a$ not left to 
the lung power and endurance of the singer, Now^ at last tliey got rid 
of the elaborate system of dots and dashes, which for all the world 
looked like the queer figures you find in our modem timetables to tell 
you whether a train has a duting-car or not or that it runs only on 
alternate Sundays in leap year. A single vertical bar across the four or 
five horizontal lines on which the notes were written now separated 
one harjrom the next. 
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This new method was most eagerly adopted by tho^e musicians who 
were just then engaged on the gigantic task of providing the newly 
founded Protestant communities with hymns that could be sung by 
the entire congregation. Under the new dispensation the professional 
singer was banished from the services and every Christian was sup¬ 
posed to lift his own voice in praise of the AlmigKty. In the Protestant 
countries there was therefore such a tremendous demand for simple 
and practical hymn-books that some of these early collections of 
hymns went through almost as many editions as the Bible itself. The 
publishers realized this and greatly encouraged the zeal of the musi¬ 
cians in their efforts to write a sort of music which every citizen, be 
he ever so humble, would be able to follow'. 

It was a risky businessp for one of the most popular composers of 
that time, Claudin Le Jeune (the first musician to be appoint^ official 
composer to the King), almost lost his life during the night of the 
Massacre of St Bartholome w because he w'as known to have set some 
of the Psalms to music for the benefit of the Huguenots. Fortunately 
hi a life was saved by one of his colleagues, Jacques Mauduit, the 
greatest lute virtuoso of his day and so staunch in the doctrine that no 
one could possibly suspect him. In this w ay Le Jeune was allowed to 
live a few years longer and this enabled him to co-operate with Mau- 
duit and De BaiF in composing one of the first of the ballets about 
which w'e really have a few' definite data. 

That form of theatrical entertainment, in w^hich no words are used 
but in which the story is supposed to be told merely by means of the 
dancer's art, has an interesting histo^ 5 ^ It probably is" an offshoot of 
the pantomime, which as part of a religious invocation is one of the 
oldest of all forms of art, going back to the dim obscurity of prehis¬ 
toric times. But in a pantomime the participants gave expression to 
their emotions by means of both gestures and steps And pantomimes 
were accompanied by music. In the ballet dancing alone was used 
to reveal w'hat the actors felt or thought or intend^ to do. And this 
dancing has, of course, to be accompanied by music, for dancing withr- 
out music is not only very difficult, but il also has a tendency to grow 
very monotonous. 

And now once more a heavy fog of ignorance descends upon one of 
my chapters, for nobody seems to know for certain at what moment 
the ballet first cut loose from the pantomime. I once more suspect the 
amateurs, for they have almost alw^ays been years ahead of the pro¬ 
fessionals, just as die philosophers )tave invariably anticipated the 
findings of the scientists by quite a number of years. 

We do knoW| however that Catherine de" Medici, the wife of 
Henri II of Francei used to organize little ballet performances to pre¬ 
vent her weak som Charles IX^ from getting too much excited about 
affairs of State. History does not tell us w hat sort of ballet was danced 
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to make the poor young man forget the horrors of the Massacre of St 
Bartholomew, which his mother ordered to rid herself of her Prcn 
testant enemies and during which fifty thousand Huguenots were 
killed in one single week. But we do know that tlie first official" ballet ‘ 
was danced at the palace of tile Louvre in Paris in 15S1 and that it w^as 
such a soccers that for several generations it prevented the further 
growth of the opera on French soil. 

\Micn finally the opera attracted the attention of Louis XIV and 
was introduced by him at his Court it had made great strides from 
the days when it had been only a means of killing time for the 
fashionable world of Florence. Most of the iniprovenients w ere due 
to a young man called Claudio Monteverdi. Being a native of Cr&- 
mona^ the home of all the great fiddle-makers» Monteverdi liad quite 
appropriately started liis career as a viola player. This is important, 
for all tlve other composers and teachers until then had begun as 
singers. But now^ at last a man of genius appeared in tlie musical field 
who, above all tlungs, w^as an instrumentalist and who quite naturally 
therefore looked at music from the instrumental point of vlew^ rather 
than from that of tlie voice. 

Monteverdi is often given credit for having laid tlie foundation for 
our modem instrumental music. This is true* but in order to wTite 
good instrumental music one must first of all have decent instru¬ 
ments. They need not be perfecti. for Beethoven wrote his symphonies 
and sonatas for orchestras and pianos that were decidedly inferior to 
those of today. Nevertheless, the instrijments that w ere at his disposal 
were of sufficient quality to give iiim an idea of wliat he could make 
them do. And tliat may also account for the success of Monteverdi* 
He undoubtedly had a great natural talent for the writing of 
mental scores. But he was also one of the first composers whose 
orchestras were provided with a highly improved type of instrument. 
They were important enough for us to give them a little chapter of 
their own. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


Cremona 

4^ slight dihur lo visit ihf homf of the fildle-making dynasties 
cf Lombardy. 

M osT MODERN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS are the resLilt of 
the law of the surv'tval of the fittest. T!ie Babvloniatis, the Assyrians, 
and the Egyptians made themselves all sorts of harps or flutes or trum¬ 
pets, and for all we know tliey had in turn learned the trick from otlier 
and more ancient races. Tlie Greeks improved upon these older models 
and bestowed their instrumental heritage upon the people of the 
Middle Ages. But as there were no regular orchestras (in our modem 
sense of the word) tliere was also no demand for a standardized ibrni 
of instrument. 

Every fiddle-maker experimented with new sorts of violins, viellcs, 
alto viols and treble viols and violas, rebecs, violas d'amore, violas da 
gamba, bass viols, double bass viols, and dozens of other sorts, large, 
small, and medium-sized. 

The manufacturers of wind instruments tried their hand at sack- 
buts, shawms, bagpipes, flutes, fifes, piccolos, oboes, bassoons, double 
bassoons, and cors anglais, which were not, as you w'ould liave sup¬ 
posed, 'English horns,' but tors aagUs, or slightly curved members of 
the oboe family. Next they turned their attention to bombardons and 
krummhoms and clarinets and saxophones (a substitute for the clar¬ 
inet and going back to the Middle Ages, although greatly improved a 
hundred years ago by the Belgian instrunient-iiiaker Adolphe Sax). 
And all the keyboard instrument manufacturers promised themselves 
golden mountains from their monochords, Hurdy^urdies (which ori- 

f inally were by no means just street organs), iid finally from their 
undreds of varieties of pianofortes, the new and improved klavier 
that could be played both piano and forU. 

About ninety-nine per cent, of all these inventions and improve¬ 
ments came to nothing. They were tried out, found wanting, and were 
diseased and forgotten. Only the liardiest, llie most useful, the most 
practical varieties survived. 

In the case of tite fiddle family these were the violin, the viola the 
violoncello, ami tlie double bass. All the others w'cre relegated to tlie 
Museum of Musical Curiosities, 'iliese four played a most important 
r6le in the development of all further music. Together they formed 
an ideal nucleus round which to build the rest of one’s com^sitions. 
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and their value as surh is clearly shown bv the fact that the composers 
did not seriously begin to write for orchestras until they had these 
four members of the violin family in such a perfect state that they 
could make them do anything they pleased. 

This happy event — the birth of the modem violin quadruplets— 
took place early during the seventeenth century, V\Tty they should 
have chosen to make their appearance in a dull little city in die plains 
of Lombardy I do not know. 1 rather suspect that the climate may 
have had sometliing to do with it. Tfie air in Cremona is both hot and 
dry* and this allowed a man like Antonio Stradivarius to do all his 
w ork in an open wmkshop on the top of his house. Furthermore^ 
Cremona was situated on an old trade route from east to w^est, which 
made it easy to import the right sort of wood from the other side of 
the Adriatic* The trees of the Balkans were in no hurry and there was 
nobody to disturb them. 

Good violin-making is mostly a matter of time. We have heard a 
great deal about the mysterious secret of the old fiddle^makers. Their 
one secret was an absence of huny'. They could afford to let their 
wood liang in the sim until it had reached the right sort of dryness. 
They could let their varnish sbik in. We can make exactly tlie same 
sort of varnish that the Guamieri and Ainatis used. But we are no 
longer trying to give the world violins tliat are primarily musical 
instruments. Our modem violins, like everything else^ are in the first 
place pieces of merchandise. We cannot afford to w'aste the time 
necessary to let a varnish sink in. ^^'hen a customer was in a hurry 
Stradivari us told him to w^ait lialf a year or go elsewhere. Listen to 
the circular saws of a modern Mittenw^ald fiddle factoiy and you wull 
know wiiat I mean. But given ideal climatic conditions and a 
complete absence of all hurry and haste, you have an ideal spot 
in which a serious craftsman could devote his entire life to just one 
purpose — to turning out the best product human ingenuity could pos¬ 
sibly make. 

As an example* let me record the fact that the great Antonio 
Scradivarius, who lived to be ninety-three years old and spent 
seventy of them making fiddles, kept on working through three sieges 
of his native town and never seems to have noticed any of them. Let 
others do the shooting* He himself intended to stick to his w^orkbetich 
and make his violins. 

Although Stradivari us is the best known of all die craftsmen of 
Cremona fhis fiddles having a tone that is ideally suited to concert 
purpose.s)p his contemporaries paid no particular attention to him. He 
was just one of a large J^roup of violin-makers, all of whom were 
taken very much for grantedp as she people of the Middle Ages had 
uken their stonemasons and painters for granted. They werCj how¬ 
ever, not quite $o anotiymious* for the label of their firm was neatly 
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pasted in e\'erj iristruiticnl thit left their workshop^ can follow 
them through the ageS;, and tlius we know that the Amatjs w'ere the 
first of these mighty dynasties of tile polished w'ood and the varnish 
pot. 

These devoted craftsmen of the Piazza San Domenioo lived in 
perfect peace and amity. They spent their evenings together over a 
simple glass of wine, telling each other about a new way tliey had 
discovered of mixing their varnish^ of having changed die width of 
the bottom to eight and a quarter inches instead of the traditional 
eighty of bringing up the sides to one and seven thirty-seconds inches 
instead of only one inch as it had been done in the earlier days of 
fiddle-niaking. In tliis way they conducted a sort of unofficial aca¬ 
demy of fiddle-building* the best of all schools for people who take 
their jobs seriously. 

After the Aniatis came the Guamerius family* Tile founder of this 
lively tribe, Andrea, had learned his trade side by side with Antonio 
Stradivari us in the workshop of Niccidb Amati^ the son of Geronimo. 
The Guamieri had a sign outside their shop showing a picture of St 
Theresa. When one of the sons* Pietro, moved from Cremona to 
Mantua he took the same sign for the new establishment. 

They must h^ve been a very religious family, for the greatest of 
them all* Giuseppe Guamerius* us^ to inscribe the sacred initials 
I.H.S. on the labels inside his violins. He came to be known as 
Giuseppe dfl Gtsu, and hence you will sometimes hear people talk 
about a ' Je5us-Guameriu$/‘ 

This Giuseppe (or Joseph) was a queer and slightly unbal^ed cus¬ 
tomer, sufTering from fits of deep melanchoUa. In bis brighter 
moments he was probably the greatest fiddle-maker that ever lived* 
For no one ever made a little wooden box that would give forth such 
sounds. His contemporaries preferred the swheeler tone$ of the Amatis 
and the Stradivarii- But after Paganini, during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, had shown the world what could be done with a 
Guamerius* the tide turned in favour of Giuseppe. Tfr-day [ think 
that wdth all due respect to the average high degree of perfection of 
Stradivarius the professional violinists agree that Joseph at his best 
had all the rest of them beat by a thousand bow' lengths. 

And finally tliere was the great Antonio Stradivari us himselfK who 
in 1666^ w^hen he was twenty-two years old, left die workshop of 
Kiccolb Amatl. In he began to make tl>e larger and bolder 
models w^hich have given his name its world-wide fame. He died in 
tlie year 173T. His two sons were also fiddle-makers. But Carlo Ber¬ 
gonzi took die business over and continued it under his own name. 
Eight years later tlie great Joseph Guamerius died. The family of the 
Amatis had disappeared some forty years before* By the middle of the 
eighteenth centuty the great fiddle-making dynasties of Cremona had 
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come to an end, 'Fhe divine spark was gone. Their genius had at last 
spent itself. 

Since tlien lots of other good violins and violoncellos and violas and 
bass fiddles have been made—by Jacob Stainer in Tyrol, by Lupot and 
Vutllaume in Paris, by the Hill brotliers in England. But none of 
these products has quite come up to the standards of the Cremona 
masters at their best. 

But they had played tlieir part and diey had done their work. For 
the new sort oF violins and violas and violoncellos and also the new 
bows {greatly improved after Corelli had established a definite tech¬ 
nique of violin-playing during the latter half of tlie seventeenth cen- 
tury)—these had turned the stringed instruments into an absolutely 
dependable backbone for all works of a purely orchestral nature. A 
regular Sort of chamber music (music which was written for amateurs 
to be played in tlieir own houses and widtout any thought of big 
public performances—a sort of music which until then had been re¬ 
stricted to the voice) now began to be w'ritten for quartets of stringed 
inslrurnents, 'I“he announcement "lit for both voice and for violins" 
began to make its appearance more and more in all books of printed 
music. 

At the same time came the tremendous improvement in the key¬ 
board instruments. TItese had developed out of the medieval mono- 
chord that Guido of ,4rezzo used to teach his pupils the interv'als 
between die notes. The monochord became the clavichord. The clavi¬ 
chord in turn grew into the more elaborate harpsichord, which in its 
turn gave birth to a whole variety of keyboard instruments in wliich 
the strings were still being plucked. These were known by all sorts of 
names, such as spinet, virginal, clavicembalo, or simply cembalo. All 
of diem survived until late into the eighteenth centurj-. These spinets 
and harps idlords, very small and light and Uierefore as easily trans- 
pjited as a violoncello, were incorporated into the orchestra and gave 
it a background and volume it had never had before. 

Hence, just as the improvement in shipbuilding methods caused a 
tremendous outburst of activity among the navigators, so did these 
better and more dependable new instruments cause a veritable ex¬ 
plosion of Industry among die contemporary composers. Dance tunes 
that so far liad lived only among the peasantry, and had always been 
passed along from father to son, were now written down for all sorts 
of instrumental combinations, and were given a form that since then 
has become traditional, such as the saraband, the musette, the bour- 
r^, the allemande, the courante, the rigaudon, die glgue, die tam- 
bourin, the passacaglia, and the chacomie. If this comes to you as a 
shock because it seems to make Bach a sort of Gershwin who 
wrote dance tunes, 1 am sorry, but it can’t be helped. Most of the 
work of the great composers of the eighteenth century was really 
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daince muaic^ dressed up a little for the oocasioriji but dance music 
nevertheless. 

For the benefit of the more serious among the ajnateurs there were 
the sonatas, Orijrinally m the sixteenth century any sort of tune, any^ 
thing that was 'sounded* on an instniment. was called a "sonata' 
as opposed to the "cantata/ a piece of music that had to be sung. On 
rare occasions the word * sonata ‘ was also used for another novelty, 
the sinfonia, which was really an ensemble for a large number of 
instruments» But as a rule it merely meant a simple piece wTitten for 
only two or three instruments- Titese sonatas were divided into two 
groups, the sonata di chifsa^ of a religious nature, and die sonata dt 
catntra^ w^hich originally consisted as a rule of a sui te of dance tunes. 
Sonatas for the harpsichord alone were first wTitten by Johann 
Kuhnau. who was Badi's predecessor as organist of die niomasklrche 
ui Leipzig- Old Kuhnau knew tlie ment^ity of his neighbours and 
respected their religious prejudices. Hence he used his sonatas to illus¬ 
trate scenes from me Bibkip as you will remember if you have heard 
his witty David and Goliatk. 

But now we reach tlie age when all the world was begiiming to 
write this sort of composition. Hence there is an end to our little 
d/tour and we return to the main road of our story. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


A New and Fashionable Form of 
Entertainment 

Montmriii anJ LmIH iht beginning of tht Frtnch opera at 
tAe Court of Louis XIF. 

Even th at gbeat technician of the violin Arcangelo 
Corelli, the first of the tribe of wandermg virtuosi of the catgut and 
the horse-hair, held firmly to the opbuon tliat the possibilities of his 
instruments were limited to the third pi^aition, What was higher than 
the D on. the first string did not count. It did not sound right. It 
therefore must never be played, Corelli was bom ten years after 
Monteverdi died, an event that took place In the year XS'hat 

Monteverdi therefore wrote was, teclmically speaking, fairly simpleii 
although he had introduced several ituiovatio^^s, such as chords and 
iisarifdfe (the pulling of tlie strings with either the right or the left 
fiand), whidi in the beginning Itad b^n very unpopular with his players. 

But Monteverdi was responsible for somedilng else that made him 
one of the most interesting composers of his day. I shall spare you 
further references to his use of monody and polyphony, lliey mean 
nothing to most of us, anyway. But it was Monteverdi w'ho turned an 
orchestra into some tiling resembling a ivell-trauied army, a body of 
men who act strictlv according to the will of one single leader and 
take no liberties with the score but play exactly what the notes before 
them tell them to play. 

We happen to know exactly how many men he cmploved and w^hat 
instruments they handled. His orchestra made up of forty pieces, 

more than poor Beethoven ever had at his disposal several centuries 
later. These forty pieces consisted of two small organs (to-day w^e 
should probably use accordions), two davidiorda, and a regal, also 
known as a ' Bible regal" because it used to fold up like a book and 
then looked like a large Bible. Also ten viok da braccio or arm violins 
(which being tenor violins, larger than the ordinary fiddle, gave the 
Germans the word Bratseke for a viola) ^ a viola dagamba or Sg violin 
(a small violoncello), two pochettes (small pocket fiddles such as 
dancing-masters used to carry in the pockets of their overcoats until a 
hundr^ voars ago), and two large lutes (the guitar of the modem 
dance orchestra). The rest consisted of regular violins, flutes^ oboes* 
and clarinets, but, as you will notice, none of die drums and bmpani, 
which add ao much to the colour of the modem orchestra. 
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Here at last was something with more body to it than any ears had 
ever heard before. Was it popular P A few people liked it. More did 
not. They declared that such an orchestra made too much noise and 
was an offence against the taste of cultivated gentlemen. They offered 
the same objections when Monteverdi introduced these enlarged or¬ 
chestras into the opera house. As for his tunes, they accused them of 
being too 'emotional/ and tlicir cars, accustomed to the monotonous 
evenness of the old harpsichords and the spinets, which had no pedals 
and therefore could not play any crescendos or diminuendos, were 
greatly shocked when Monteverdi began to create certain pianissimo^J 
and fortissimos by means of the v'iolins and the oboes and the 
clarinets. 

Monteverdi paid no more attention to these criticisms tlvan any in¬ 
telligent artist should. He continued to compose until the year 1643, 
when he died in the good city of Venice, where during the greater 
part of his life he had been the choirmaster of the Church of St 
Mark's. But his new way of handling music, which seems to have 
struck many of his contemporaries as unpleasantly as Hindemith and 
Shostakovicli happen to affect us (myself very much mcluded), may 
really have accounted for the curious fact that the opera, after its first 
popular success, made such slow progress abroad. 

In Italy it had already removed from the private palace to the 
public opera house, for as early as 1637 Venice established the first 
tlieatre exclu.sivelv devoted to this form of musical entertainment. 
This venture proved so profitable that sexm half a dozen other opera 
houses began to cater for the new popular taste, which did not care 
quite so much for pretty stories about ancient gods and their lady 
friends, but whicli insisted upon such violent tliemes for their ‘melo¬ 
drama' (the melody-drama, as the opera was originally known) that 
the name ‘melodrama’ has survived for a peculiar type of stage per¬ 
formance in w'hicli a happy ending is sure to crown the noble efforts 
of the hero and heroine to escape from a tragic fate. 

Tlte French, who have always been very decided in their artistic 
preferences, meanwhile decided that Henri IV or no Henri IV, the 
opera w'as nothing to them. Mazarin, the Italian cardinal who suc¬ 
ceeded Richelieu as dictator of France during the minority of Louis 
XlV, had done his best to bring a few more Italian operas to Paris for 
purely political purposes. It was a well-known fact that this immensely 
rich statesman hated to spend mwey. Indeed, he was so rapacious 
that he used to weigh all his gold pieces. Those that weighed the 
least he would take with him when he spent an evening at the gam¬ 
bling tables, for in that way he would lose a few francs less. Neverthe¬ 
less, when it came to his lieloved opera lie wasted money with both 
hands, sent to Naples for the best of the ca$trati ( artificial sopranos), 
hired the greatest living painters to do the stage settings, and engag^ 
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orchestras of Monteverdi an proi>ortions. All to no avail. The French 
obstinately refused to have anything to do u'ith tlus ‘foreign* kind of 
ainuseiiient. It was too noisy, so tliey complained, and tliere were too 
many notes going on at me same time, the same objection the 
Emperor Joseph a century later, would offer to the music of 
Mozart. Tl^ey remained faitliful to their own ballets, and carefully 
avoided those theatres in which the Italians held forth. 

Tlie great change did not occur until the middle of the se^ entcenth 
century. It came about this way: 

In. I6'46' the Chevalier de Guise had somewhere come across a small 
Italian urchin w^ho w^as a veritable wonder at dancing and inventing 
tiuies. The chiUrs name tvas Giovanni Battista Lulli. I le had been bom 
in Florence. His father was a useless sort of citizen. The poor cliild 
had had no education at alL He was no%v working in the kitchen of the 
household of Mademoiselle de Montpen-sier. This was the famous 
Graide Mademoiselle of the seventeenth century. Having been in turn 
affianced to lAsiii.^ XIV and Charles H of England, then Prince of 
M ales (she w-as immensely rich), she lived to be a most active and 
enei'getic leader in the rebellion of the Fronde and to end her days as 
the wife of a Cjascon gentleman grcatl}' her junior. This Gascon s|jeiit 
must of his time In prison until his lady-love liad settled the greater 
part ot her fortune upon his Majestybrood of illegitimate children^ 

Little Giovanni Battista was a very bright boy^ very clever, very 
observant, and very ingratiating in that eager-ej^ Italian way that 
makes so many little Italian boys and girls look as if thev could con¬ 
quer the wliole w orld if only they were given a pair of decent shoes 
and one millionth of a chaiue. His newv patron meant to give him 
that chance. Ijittle Giovanni was sent tu a gocHi fiddle teacher, and 
soon played the violin as well as he had plave<l his self-taught guitar 
in his old Itallati days. For here* so the cliild very clearly tuidersloodj 
was his great chance ajid he t^3eaJlt to make the best of it. 

Therefore^ when he began to write operas of his own and in a man¬ 
ner he Jiuped would please the French, he niade a careful study of the 
way the great actors of the Court deelalnied their verses, for the 
French even to-day are much more interested in w-ell-spoken verses 
than in all the songs in the world. He then incorporated that inelliod 
of reciting poetry into his mualc. But since all power came from the 
King, nothing could be done until lie had first of all gained tlie favour 
of his Majesty. Before tliat he lost tlie favour of the Grande 
Mademoiselle—and also liis place in her household—by composing a 
gay air to a set of verses written to make fun of her 

In W5A Lully (as lie w as then called, Lulli being eomidered a little 
too reminiscent of his Italian origin) composed the mu^ic for a new 
ballet, and this the King liked so much that he made him superin¬ 
tendent of tile royal music. In charge of die royal otchejStra, he made 
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the extraordinan' discoven' titat Jiote-rt'ading had not yet been intro- 
duccd afiiong the royal rt^usiclans^ They merely listened to the general 
melody they were supposed to play and then added their own parts 
as tliey He tagght these Frehclimen the useful art of reading a 

score, and then set to work to make both a nanie and a fortune for 

himself. , , 

In the meatnime Italian opera had made some progress m the 
French capital with tlie giving of Italian operas. In the tw'o 



A SEVENTtENTn-CENTUllV OPERA 
The scene shews the death af Phettiian. 

Frenchmen were granted permission to start a national academy of 
music which was to give performances of French opera (but in the 
Italian style) in all the cities of France. The venture was a success. 
Master Cambert and the Abb^ Pierre Perrin earned enough from 
their Pemone alone (the piece ran for eight consecutive months) to 
build themselves a hall that was to be used exclusively for the new 
form of amusement—the first regular Paris Opera House. 

This success had not gone unobser\'cd by Monsieur Lull!, who, 
meanwhile having been duly naturalized, was spending all his time 
writing and rehearsing and conducting those ballets in which his 
Majesty continued to take so much delight tliat he quite often took 
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part in tliem. They were vtxy stiff and very formal p as was everj^ing 
during this era. But tl^ey were also very ixilourful, for not only did the 
actors appear in the appropriate fancy costumes, but the musicians 
too were dressed up to suit ihe occasion, and Lulli, the director* would 
appear one night as a Turk and the next one as a Greek shepherd or 
an Italian fisherman. 

But meanw'hile the Maestro never lost sight of the opera w'hich was 
making his rivals rich. Finalfy he prevailed upon tlte King to make 
him director of the National Academy of Music^ and to dismiss his 
two Frenchmen* By this time Louis was so under the mfluence of his 
clever Italian concertma^ster that Perrin and Cambert were actually 
deprived of their office, Cambert moved to England, just w-hen Heniy 
Purcell was beginning his short-lived career (he died at thirty-seven) 
during which, in his nido and /Eiwar, he gave England its only seven- 
teejuh-century opera of any merit. 

But, alas. Monsieur Cambertoperatic days w'ere defiiiitelv over. 
He found employment as bandmaster to King Charles IL An unex¬ 
pected sword“thrust put a sudden erid to his career, while in Paris his 
hated rival continued to compose his operas and filets and to bask 
in die royal favour with unditninished lustre- Has there ever been a 
world of more jealousy and petty intrigue than that of die operatic 
stage? Compared to the way these clmrming people of the musical 
footlights treat each other, dogs in a kennel are examples of w^ell-bred 
courtesy and mutual goodwill 

One detail should now be especially mentioned in connection with 
Lulli, He w'as the firstdircctor to let Avomen dance in his ballets. Until 
then all the women's parts always had been taken by young boys. 
But in Versailles ambitious ladies volunteered their services and they 
could not w'ell be denied the pleasure of thus bringing their pretty 
figures to die attention of his Majesty's curious glances. Women 
therefore entered the ballet. But even Lulli was not powerful enough 
to use women for die soprano parts in his operas. He too had tocorb' 
tent himself widi those unfortunate boys, the cast rati, who, for the 
purpose of retaining a high falsetto voice, had been subjected to a 
cruel surgical operation- 

Tliat, by the way, is one of the reasons why to-day none of those old 
operas are ever given unless they liave first been, completely reAvritten. 
VV'e no longer have the singers who can sing the parts. And 1 doubt 
verj' much w'hether Master Lullies troupe would appeal to us if tve 
should hear them in their original renderings- Our tastes, in that 
respect at least, have greatly improved. During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, however, and even during the first half of the 
nineteenth, there was nothing that would so fill the house as a very 
high falsetto voice. Even in England, w^here Puritajiism never became 
wholly extinct—even there the artificial male sopranos held the centre 



The ftrollinif players, tiespised as so tm/iy tnounlrbaTtics, enjoyid HtfU 
rsttenf/rom the coirnatmity at hs^ge. 
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of the stage for almost two centuries. The wife of James II imported 
the first one from Italy in 1667 and the last one, the famous Velluti, 
did not die tmtil 186L 

It Is a sad chapter, for it show.^ the ghastly poverty of the Italy of 
diat day vvhen parents were willing to iiave their children mutilated 
in the hope tliat perhaps (one chance out of a thousand) ihey might 
some day be great opera singers. But what else could iltey do ? Uliat 
other career was open to a musicallv ambitious Italian boy of the 
period f 

The discovery of the new roads to the Indies and to America had 
turned me Mediterranean Into an inland sea. For two centuries after¬ 
wards the Ftali^is lived on the Vr'ealth accumulated during tlie Middle 
Ages when their country' had been the distributing point for the mer¬ 
chandise from the East, JCow that money was gone. F'oreign princes 
ruled in Korthem and Southern Italy. Tlie papal donialns^ mis¬ 
managed to ati extent it is diifficult to imagine^ were for ever on the 
verge of starvation. At first those families who had inherited large 
mll^t^ns of paintings were able to sell some of them to some rich 
^ghsh milord. But artistic taste varied from year to 3 !'ear- Many of 
the pEctureSp especially the ver\' early ones^ Avere not Avanted. Others* 
like those of Giotto* Avere painted on church walls and could not be 
moved. The furniture went ne.xt. So did tlie familv silver. At last 
mere w^ere only tw'o products of the native soil that could be profitably 
exported. One waa the business of the chimney-sweepp for the agile 
httle Italian boys were ideally suited for the job of creeping up and 
dow^n the flues of the stately mansions of England and Northern 
Europe. If sometimes—most unfortunately—they suffotatedp there 
were always a lot of others to take their place. The other article of 
export was music. Hence the desperate struggles of all these poor 
devils from Palermo and Naples and Piacenza to get a foothold 
m eveiy^ European capital, to establish a nucleus of .ringers and 
fiddlers which might in due course of time and with a bit of luck be 
extended into a regular afvni it^tiana under royal or even imperial 
patronage. 

But 'vhat pitiless battles had to be fought for every plate of 
spaghetti! The new'spapers and memoirs of that day are full of them, 
in every city of some importance there w^ere groups of those who 
would only listen to Italian opera* of those who vowed that they Avould 
rather be dead than sit through an evening of Italian tra-la-la, and 
who As'ould spend their last penny on a performance at the French 
opera bouse, ajid finally (by the middle of the eighteenth centuryO of 
those AA'ho AAish^ a plague on both the French and the Italians and 
who bestowed their most loyal aflbetions upon the works of tlie Ger¬ 
man oj^era composers. 

One of these eficoimters is still remembered In Paris, It became 
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kno^^Ti as the War of the Buffoons and it took place some thirtj'-five 
years after the death of King Louis XEV^ 

Lulli too had gone to his eternal reward, and had been succeeded 
by Jean Philippe Rameau, who, although by profession an organist^ 
had vvTitten a number of operas to texts by Voltaire and the other 
great literary men of his day. He had done more. Ife had gathered 
together every’thing then known about harmony and had vmtten a 
book about it, the first regular text-book upon a subject that soon 
w'ould be of verj' great importance. But just when he had more or less 
succeeded in esiablisffmg himself as a chan’ipion of the French 
music an Italian troupe descended upon the capital with something 
entirely new, an op^ra ^ regular comic opera^ something enr 

tirely different from all the old stuffy operas with their ihepherds and 
their gods disjiorting themselves among the rums of an ancient 
temple. 

This was La Sfr^-^patirona by Giovanni Battista Pcrgolesi. All Paris 
took flame. ITie King was for the French opera. The Queen, the 
Polish M aria LeszczMiska, w^as for the I talians. When one took ticke ^ 
for a perfbnnance one was careful to ask for seats in the "King^s 
corner^ or the "Queen’s comer/ depending upon one’s own musical 
preferences. All the great philosophers of that day, the Grimms and 
Diderots and D^Alemberts, neglected to w^ork on their gigantic en- 
cjxlopcedia (which wa$ to set mankind free from the bondage of its 
ignorance) to rush to the support of their favourite arias. 

The War of tlie Buftbons w'hidv thereupon broke out between the 
two jiarties and turned every salon into a battlefield divided Paris 
into two hostile camps, Jean Jacques Rousseau, the prophet of the 
*back to nature' movement tliat was so instrumental in bringing 
about the French Revolution, so far forgot his dignity as to compose 
a Uttle opera of his own, Lj lifvin du village^ which was written in the 
Italian style and was such a success when performed at Versailles tliat 
this great lover of n^ankind in "its primitive and virtuous state" 
would have been offered a royal pension if his contempt for royalty (as 
being against the laws of nature) had not made him refuse an invita¬ 
tion to the Court. But in order that bis position might not be mis¬ 
understood he wrote his O^ji Leli^r on Fr^ch Mmic in which he 
most definitely took the side of the Italian sdiool, adding in this way 
fresh fuel to the quarrel betw'cen die Buftbonists and the Anti- 
Buftbonists. 

In the end, being on familiar liome soil, the French party tvon, but 
the Italians had not given up the fight for good and only waited for an 
opportunity to reopen hostilities. They got support from a most un¬ 
expected quarter. Incredible though it may seem to our modem ears, 
the Italian peninsula had actually produced a libretto writer whose 
stories made sense! This was the fatnous Maestro PietroTrapassi, who 
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wrote under the name of Metastasio and who during an unusually 
long life (he lived during most of the eighteenth century) turned out 
not less than tw'elve hundred libretti* C^e of the greatest improrisa- 
tors of his day (an art that has now completely died out)^ he had a very 
genuine feeling for music, which was of course of immense benefit to 
the composers for whom he worked. 

In the end some sort of truce was declared and carefully obser^'ed 
until the day when Christoph Willibald^ Ritter von Gluck\ appeared 
upon the stage to conquer Paris for his Viennese opera* Then all the 
old bitterness flared up once more, but thi$ time the quarrel wst$ he* 
tween the French opera fans and the German ones. Gluck had been 
the music teacher of Marie Antoinette before she had married the 
heir to the French throne* Having made a reputation with his Otfio 
id Ejiridifi and his Akisii, he now tried his luck in Armide and the 
wdl-knowTi Ipkigmia in 

His arrival in the French capital at the request of the Crown prin^ 
cess offered a most w'eloome excuse for an outbreak of political ani- 
mosHies. For all those who hated '^that damned Austrian woman 
(the name of most Frenchmen for that charming lady who soon after- 
w^ards was to be their Queen) cotild now use the Ritter von Cluck's 
inusic to tell the world what they thought about the lovely Dauphine. 
She from her side fought back with all her usual energy and lack of 
discretion. ITie Anti-Gluckists imported Nicola Plccinni* who was 
asked to compose an opera on the same subject of Iphigenia in Tauris 
that Gluck had already embellished with his music. But although a 
man of great routine (he wTote some hundred and thirty operas), 
Piccinni had to work under such pressure, and the And-Piccinnists 
made his life so miserable, that he retired discomfited from the com¬ 
petition. 

In the end, how^ever, Gluck also lost. In private life he w^as a most 
charming companion, but he took his business so seriously that the 
moment he faced his musicians he became an Austrian drill sergeant, 
losing his temper at the slightest provocation and swearing at both 
singers and niusiciims in a w^ay that is now almost completely un- 
know'n, ITie musicians even insisted upon being paid overtime w^hen- 
ever they had to attend one of the master's rehearsals, so as to make 
up for the msuhs flung to them in a delightful mixture of Viennese 
and Parisian Billingsgate. Finally tlte liar Kapillmiisttr gave up the 
une^'en struggle and w^ent back to Vienna to die, leaving tlte warfare 
between Italian and French and Austrian music to continue for 
anotlier half-centunfp not only in Paris but Ln every city from St 
Petersburg to Madrid and wherever a few' poor Italian singers and 
musicians and directors wen? trying to make enough money to spend 
the rest of their days in their native cities, swrapping endless scandal 
about the Courts for w^liich they had worked and assuring each other 
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th^t thci^ was only one country—fa nostra ftalia —that really cared for 
the greatest of all musical forms of expression;^ tfie bel canto of a 
voung and fresh Neajjolitan voice which was all tone — all tone and no 
nonsense about declamative or dramatic effects—just a limpid* 
luscious tone! 

From this lengthy discourse you may well decide that the seven¬ 
teenth centurj' w^as interested only in one thing—opem. Hardly that. 
The people went on livbig their lives very much as they had always 
done. But the op>cratic craze of the Baroque period accomplished one 
thing for which we may well be grateful. It made the world * music- 
conscious/ as wc would say to-day+ It took music imt of the church 
and the private concert hall of the rich- It sent music marching down 
the highways and byways. It made muleteers hum popular airs as 
the}^ drove their obstinate charges down the dusty roads of Tuscany or 
when they baked themselves in the pleasant sun of Naples. It invited 
the young gentlemen in Oxford and Cambridge to tqr their hand at 
Henry Purcell's charming melodies. It made even the Germans forget 
their contrapuntal exercises and the miseries of the dreadful Thirty 
Years War to listen to an occasional tune of Reinhart Keiser* who 
started giving his operas in Hajiiburg just bi time to teach young 
Handel something about the art of composition when he came to that 
city in the year 1703. 

It encouraged thousands of enthusiastic 3 'oung men and young 
w^omen everywhere to leani to play the fiddle or tlie harpsichord or to 
learn how to sing, that they might spend the long rainy evenings of 
their northern clime improvising a Nigki at FersailUSt when even"- 
body did hts best to sing and play as if he w^ere acting right under the 
eyes of the Grand Monaix^h himself. It encouraged a la^e number of 
small German potentates to erect opsera houses of their own where 
they could pretend (for the moment at least) that their own Courts 
were in every way as important and as glamorous as that of tlieir 
mighty cousin on the odier side of the Rlune. 

For music lent itself best of all to that sort of happy pretence. No 
one had money enough to build himself anotlier Versailles as the 
concrete expression of his royal prestige- No one could hope to have 
his kitcltens attended to by culinary experts like tlie Chevalier de 
Bdchamel, the superintendent of King Louis' household and a most 
Worthy successor to that unfortunate Vatel, tlie mattrt d'hStti of the 
Prince de Cond^, who threw himself on his sw'ord because the fish he 
had ordered for a dinner given in honour of the King had failed to 
arrive on time. 

But evervbodv could somehow squeeze enough taxes out of his 
loyal Subjects to maintain a band of imderpaid German musicians and 
B troupe of picturesque although equall}' uraJerpaid Italian singers. 
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When this had gone on for two or three generations there was a very 
decided change Ln the popular attitude towards the arts. Until tlie end 
of the sixteenth century the painter had always been the centre of 
interest. After the beginning of the seventeenth century the musician 
took his place^ and he has held it ever since. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


Rococo 

The ijtevitable reaction, wU irtr 

The MV 5 IC tells the storj'. The era of the Rocxjco reminds 
one of a mmuet by Boccherini or Mozart^s Klcine Nachtmusih, It 
was, roughlyt that period of time betweett the death of JvOUis X[V in 
1715 and the execution of Louis XVI in 1793, and it gave us the last 
of the grands slyl^s^ not only in painting and architecture and musk, 
but also in the art of living. 

For styles are aKvays bom out of a unity of feeling on the part of 
the whole of tlie civilized world. The french Revolution destroyed 
whatever remained of the medieval concept of a united Christendom^ 
It proscribed Lntemationaiism as a foolish dream of impraotical w^eak- 
lings and gave us that particularly narrow^ and arrogant form of 
nationalism that has turned every European nation into an aimed 
camp. And as a result ever since the days of the Revolution we have 
had a large number of local fashions but not a single universal 

lam afraid that by and large the Rococo has never had a very fair 
deal at the hands of our historians, for I am convinced that far from 
being an age of frivolity and folly and superficial charm and extrava- 
gance^ it w^as in many resj'sects the most thoroughly civilized epoch of 
all history. The final and terrible collapse of tills noble dream of 
human rights and opportunities has made many people speak of the 
age of the Rococo as if it were merely a very dellglitful but completely 
futile intermezzoi during which a few well-meaning but completely 
ineffectual ladies and gentlemen spent their time listening leisurely 
to the music of Mozart and Gossec or discussing the virtues of tlie 
Noble Savage. 

That is merely a convenient caricature drawn years later by those 
who hoped that the terrible lessons of the Revolution had definitely 
cured the world of putting too much faith in man's ability to cure 
himself of all Kis ills by an application of common sense and by 
what the philosophers of the eighteenth century called ^enlighten- 

ment/ ^ ^ _ 

These critics^ however, overlooked one fact. It w^as the very 
'humanity' of the people of the Rococo which caused their downfall. 
Had they been a little less enlightened and had they been willing to 
shoot down just a few of the ringleaders (feeling sorry' for them 
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perhaps, and pitvuig them on account of their lack ot opportiuiities) 
there never would have been any Revolution at aJl That puts us face 
to face with the question: WTiat so completely changed the mentality 
of the upper classes that as a class they scem^ completely willing to 
commit suicide for the benefit of another one? What or w^ho started 
them so unceremoniously on the road to die guillotine ? There never 
ha$ been a movement without a leader; but who was that leader who 
persuaded these men and %vomen to substitute an illogical and un^ 
reasoning ' sentiinen tality ^ for those Avell^jalanced and practical ' sen¬ 
timents" which had inspired them to undertake the gigantic task of 
r€H::reating our civilization upon a basis of Mibetty^ fratemitv, and 
equality' ? 

The name of die man guiltv of all this w^as Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
Like St Francis, almost six hundred years before, he put his mark 
$0 unmistakably upon the art of his dav that he has to have a little 
Space of his own, though I hate to give it to him, 

Rousseau was a native of Geneva, that forbidding city in Western 
Switzerland in which, two centuries before, Dr Jolm Calvin had 
established his ne^v Zion. His Father was a Cicrman watchmaker- His 
mother, who died at the time of bis birth, w'as the daughter of a 
minister. Rousseau, like John Calvin, was never quite tvell. But their 
everlasting discomforts affected the mo men in art entirely difterent 
way. They convinced Calvin that mail was a pretty sad citizen, had 
started out all wTong, and probably never would amount to much, 
Rousseau held to the exact opposite, Man had started his career upon 
this planet in a state of natural virtue and goodness. Then he had 
gone wrong, for he had tried to civilize himself Civilkation was there¬ 
fore at die bottom of all our ills. But Master Rousseau was there to 
show man the road back to Iris former perfection. It vvill be interesting 
to note briefly by what means jean Jacques tried to accomplish this 
ideal for himself. 

Brought up in a most haphazard way, snatching at little scraps of 
education as they came his way, tlie boy at first lived a Hand-to-mouth 
existence as a law clerk, an engraver's apprentice, a flunkey, a student 
in a religious seminary, a tramp, secretai^^ to a Greek archimandrite, 
a music teacher, a musical copyist, a student of chemistry, a gigolo, a 
private tutor, the inventor of a new way of writing verse, secrctarj' 
to a French ambassador to the Republic of Venice, a composer of 
operatic airs, and an irregular contributor to die famous French 
Encyclopaedia. Yet he must have had somediing^ for he ended up as 
the most powerful and influential publicist of die same century that 
gave us Voltaire. 

As for the private character of this extraordinary' creature^ tile less 
said the better. He tw ice changed his religious beliefs, both times in¬ 
spired solely by die hope of private gain, ^^■hile serv'ing a$ a footman 
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he escaped imprisoninent for theft by falsely accusing an innocent prl 
who worked as a cook in the same establishment in w hich he buttled. 
He engaged in a very unpleasant lo%'e affair with a scatterbrained 
female to whom he acted as secretary and gigolo, and cheated her 
scandalously. To balance things, he himself was most ludicrously 
fooled by a' French sort ant girl with w hom he lived for many years. 
Every time he direatened to leave her the wench's mother told him 
of the arrival of a new baby which she had quietly taken to the 
neartjst foundling asylum that the great man might continue to work 
without being disturbed by tlie howlings of his infant sons. Kone of 
these children were ever tJom, They w ere merely invented to black¬ 
mail Rousseau into giving further support to mother and daughter. 
Yet under these hopelessly unfavourable circurnstances he was able to 
turn out a book that was accepted as the Bible of a new form of 
education by all those w'ho believed that 'enlightenment^ alone could 
set mankind free from its ancient bondage. And w^hile a sentimental 
World wept over his Eftnile and Ills famous Confisshfi^f Rousseau 
spent his da vs denouncing Voltaire, wdto had been his most generous 
protector in*the days of his need, or writing the most scathing letters 
to Frederick the Great, ivho had come to his assistance when he was 
destitute. He publicly told his Majesty to keep his filthy lucre w hich 
he had sweated out of his long-suffering subjects^ but privately 
diis lover of mankind w^ould accept these gifts when nobody was 
looking- 

He got into trouble w'ith tJie French police, fled to England w^here 
he had been most hospitably received by Hume, the Scottish phils> 
sopher, and derived great personal satisfaction from depicting his 
benefactor as a menace to society. When a kind-hearted Swiss w^oman, 
who for years had let him live in one of her villas, went to Geneva for 
a visitj Rousseau repaid her generosity by hbiting to aU the world that 

they probably knew the reason why/^ 

In"short, it will be difficult, within the whole realm of scoundrels, 
renegades, and liars of which history has so kindly preserv^ed the 
record, to find a more perfect example of an all-round blackguard 
than this apostle of the new gospel of kindness, goodness, simplicity, 
morality, and virtue. 

Voltaire, who e%'en after his unhappy experience continued to be¬ 
friend the ungrateful wretch, tvas probably right w^hen he summed 
him up as follows: Poor Rousseau should have a blood transfusion, 
for his owti blood is a mixture of arsenic and vitriok Me is the most 
unhappy of human beings because he is the most evil/" 

And yet this contemptible bounder became the most popular audior 
of his time. For almost half a centuiy he was the dictator who domi¬ 
nated the entire realm of politics, education, art» and morals. Why? 
For such people do not just happen. Because he preached the one 
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thinj^ to which a society that bad lived a completely artificial existence 
until it could hardly bear the strain was not only ready but most ea^er 
to listen. He proclaimed the reti^m to what was supposed to be 'a 
natural life/ Tlie fashionable ladies and gentlemen %vho had gone to 
all the parties, eaten all the dinners, tast^ all the rare vintages, been 
to all the fir^t nights of all die new plays, listened to all the new operas, 
watched all the new ballets^ not just for a year or a couple of years but 
for almost three generations, now experienced a completely unex¬ 
pected thrill from doing the exact opposite of everjthing diey had 
done for die la^t three generations k Rousseau was their guide^ philo¬ 
sopher, and friend. No more parties in the overcrowded anterooms 
of Versailles but quiet evenings spent listening to the tunes of a 
shepherd's flutei happy afternoons associating with those unspoiled 
children of nature who dwell in rustic bliss bi some simple little 
cottage, simple meals of dry' bread and milk, eaten by the side of a 
babbling brook. 

You can observe that sudden revulsion of feeling in the paintings 
and engravings of the period. Music does not change as easily as the 
graphic arts, for it takes a lot of time to break away from one musical 
tradition and to lay tlie foundations for another sort of composition- 
Tlierefore the new' com|wsers^ such as Rameau, Leclair, and Daquin^ 
continued to compose in very much the same style as the contem¬ 
poraries ofLulIi had done. But the painters and engravers created an 
entirely new sort of art—the art of the Rococo. 

Just as Monteverdi was able to give us the modem orchestra because 
when he reached his own maturity the Cremona fiddle-makers were 
ready to provide him with the sort of instruments he needed for his 
elaborate ensembles, so did the painters of that period find a most 
welcome ally in a new medium eminently suited to the sort of work 
they were sup]>osed to do. This was pastel. When it first appeared on 
the market it was called ' crayon/ but it was not really a pencil. It w^as 
pigment in its almost pure original form with just enough gum to 
make it stick. Crayon suffers from one great disadvantage. It does not 
last and it is easily wiped off it can be ‘ fixed' with a fixativep but such 
a fixative is apt to dull the colours, and the advantages of pastel lie in 
the charming colour effects one can adiieve widt much less trouble 
than when one works in oil. 

Pastel was not exactly a new invention. Something much like it had 
been used as early as the seventeenth century. But it did not come 
into its own until it was taken up by the French artists during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century', and then for a whileJt almost 
eclipsed oil. 

Incidentally, pastel gives us a chance to mention at least one Sw Iss 
artist, one of the very few, for tlie&e honest mountaineers have contri¬ 
buted very little to either music or painting. But one of the greatest 
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pastel virhjosu Jean £tienne Liotand^ was a Swiss, He was called the 
Turkish painter because after a visit to Constantinople lie always went 
atK>ut in Turkish ^arb. His popularity in America is due to the fact 
that his famous pastel of The Chocohtf Cirl^ now in Amsterdiam, was 
one of the first serious works of art to be used for advertising purposes. 
For the rest, we ourselves do not see much pastel. It is lo\efy a ruff to 
work with but very' delicate and not at all suited to our modem tempo 
of living and working and getting things to the lithographer in a 
hurrj'. 

As for French painting in eeneral* it went through exactly tlie same 
struggle as Fren^ opera. Tnere were those who preferred the Italian 
school and others who supported the purely native school. l”here was 
even a war between ihe two groups, greatly resembling the War of tlje 
Buffoons. With the FreiKhnian^s proverbial indifference to geograph¬ 
ical details^ tlie followers of the Italian school were called Rubenists 
(sometliing which would hardly have pleased tl>at sturdy Fleming)^ 
while the native painters were denounced as tlie PoussinistSp after 

C r Nicolas Poussin^ who had been in lits grave for ahnost a 
dred 3^ears. Tlie Poussinists came out on top^ and after tlie middle 
of the eighteenth century the French artists could paint as they 
pleased and w'ere no longer obliged to imitate tlieir Italian contem¬ 
poraries. 

Of coursei in judging the art of that centun' we should remember 
that the last fifteen years of Louis XIV were very different from the 
previous fifty. Under the influence of his wife, the old King became 
quite serious^ and a strange, almost Puritan quiet had descended upon 
tJie Palace of Versailles. ITie Italian opera singers Avere banished, and 
those composers who wished to gain the royal goodwill had to devote 
themselves strictly to the writing of solemn masses and requiems. At 
the same time the painters received a hint that his Majesty had come 
to prefer large and elaborate battle scenes to the portraits of tJiose 
lovely ladies who only reminded him of the less edifying days of 
his youth. 

The French as a nation might pretend to approve of these serious 
tendencies at the Court, but when his Majesty finally gave up the 
ghost they wept no tears but went forth to see the hreAvorks. But 
because Watteau* Lancret, Boucher, and Fragonard then burst forth 
witli whole rafts of pictures full of colour and gaiety^ show ing groups 
of laughing men and women, we should not rush to the conclusion 
that all France now went on a sort of moral spree. Tlie great mass of 
tile people were verj' little afitHTted by all this. They had looked upon 
Versailles as a magnificent show, but they did not intend to let it 
affea their own home life* And even those on top had a sort of innate 
cultural reserve which prevented them from ever becombig offensive- 
even in tlteir least edifying momentSH 
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Ofcourse, those who insist that the good Lord, after He had created 
disapproved so mightily of His own handiwork that nothing 
rnust ever be Eho\\’Ti of the poor creature except his face and his hand^t 
will derive little satisfaction from Rococo art, niev can^ however* 
console themselves with the charming, natural-looking children of 
Chardin, and the almost too sweet young girls* with or without pet 
doves and golden apples^ of Gre^^e. 

But in all these pictures^ regardless of who painted them or w^hat 
they represent^ we can observe something of which T have perhaps 
made more of a point in these last few chapters than space warranted 
—the tremendous influence the long reign of Louis XIV had exercised 
upon every detail of life. ITie peasants ami labouring men and their 
women of the sixteenth century had been ugly, ungainly brutes, 
dumbly staring at nothing in particular. But these same people in the 
works of the eighteenth century have attained a certain air of ele¬ 
gance. They still live in very simplej, bare rwms^ but the kitchen 
utensils around tliem and the tables and chaii^ hav'e been fashioned 
after a good model, the clothes they wxar are in a cottonv sort of w^ay 
a reflection of the lovely silken fabi'ics of the Court, In short, there is 
more diflerente between the people of 1550 and 1750 than between 
those of iG'5o and 1550, And this change was undoubtedly due to tlie 
influence of the royal Court, 

In order to appreciate Rococo at its best we should not judge it 
primarily by its pictures or by its arcliitectute^ but rather by what 
it did in the field of interior decoration. The interior deoorator had 
had little dtance to show his ability as long as his customers spent all 
their time in the va5t reception halls of their Baroque mansions. But 
the very name Rococo indicates something small and Intimate. 
Rocailk means " rock-work and the word ' Rococo" therefore w^as at 
first connected witli tlie charming little gardens that replaced the 
older parks and in w4iich one found small artificial rock gardens and 
narrow little lanes full of piebble W'ork. %\Ticn these made their appear-- 
ance they did so as eveiy^ new style has done, abruptly and without any 
noticeable period of transition. Overnight it seemed that the older 
type of architects like the Tessins (who ^tween 1700 and 1750 built 
tmt enormous royal palace in Stockholm that is one of the show- 
places of the Continent) disappeared from the face of the earth, and 
then their places were taken over by other nien just as able as their 
predecessors but possessed of an ejitirely different mentality, men who 
no longer saw houses as enormous facades meant primarily to impress 
the Community at large hut as a collection of rooms In which people 
w^ere supposed to live pleasant and attractive lives without any undue 
desire for the admiration of the mob. 

Because tliey were primaril^r interested m creating an Intimate 
atmosphere* all tlieir attention was centred upon the details of the 
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interior^ upom the way tJie wall^ were handled, upon the right use of 
mirrors (so as to make the rooms look brighter by candle]igJitJ, upon 
the cups and saucers and plaies and the soup tureens the ]K>rce1ain 
factories of Vincennes, St Cloud, S&vres, Meissen^ Nympheiiburg, 
Vienna, and Frankenthal were now turning out in happy rivalry' with 
their English competitors from Chelsea^ Eferby, Bristol, Plymiouth, 
and Staffordshire* tlie home of the \\'edgwoods. 

After they had attended to these, there were the spoons and forks 
andp above all things, the coffeepots^ for the coffee bean had at last 
conquered the w^orld and w^as now fighting a nierry fight for supreiiH 
acy whth its Mexican colleague* the cocoa bean. And when that had 
been accomplished they could devote themselves to candelabra and 
chandeliers, for this was an age of essentially social people who sin:- 
cerely enjoyed each other's company and who could spend a com¬ 
pletely happy evening looking at dte engravings of Daniel Chodo- 
wiecki, tlie Pole* or Hogarth, the Englishman. And many of them 
even went so far as to devise patterns for those satins and silks and 
cotton materials that lent themselves stj exquisitely to die new sort of 
fashions* in which the heavy w'oollens and brocades of the Baroque 
period were replaced by a style diat before ait odicr things insisted 
upon a natural appearance and made a fetish of chann. 

If it is the duty of all die arts to contribute to the ultimate and 
highest of the arts, the.art of living* then the Rococo period came as 
near to perfection as any age either before or afterwards. 'Ilie grave 
mistake—for an unconscious mistake is just as fatal a blunder as one 
committed on purpose — the error of judgment which finally destroyed 
this lovely house of cards was due to the complete disregard of these 

f ood ^ople for even the most rudimentary principles of economics. 

'hey failed to realize, what we ourselves have only begun to suspect 
vety recendy, diat no society cart hope to sur^'ive when it is one-tenth 
rich and nine-tenths poor. In die case of the Europe of the eighteenth 
century the proportion was even worse^ And the gradual development 
of a rigid rule of caste, making it impossible for tmyhody of 
good birth to work for his daily bread and butter, doomed one part 
of the community to eternal drudgery while it condemned the 
others to a fate diat was even worse—the slavery of an enforced 
idleness. 

The final collapse of the world of the Rococo is known to all of us. 
Tliose same ideals of liberty* equality, and fraternity W'idi which the 
polite people in their lovely Roccx:o drawing-rooms had toyed for 
almost half a century without ever taking diem very seriously, those 
Same Ideals tinallv found their tvay to the basement where in obscure 
misety^ there lived diose otlier millions who had been born to contri¬ 
bute u> the comfort and happiness of their betters. And diese others— 
these denizens of die kiidicn and tlie scullery—tliey took die ideals 
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seriously. Until one day the world of the was so rudely shaken 

out of its delightful complacency by a declaration of independence on 
the part of the farmers and merchants of a distant wilderness that it 
also tried to make some sort of reparation by issuing its own declaim 
tion of the rights of men- 

But It was too late. The explosion had become Lnevitable. 


CHAPTER XXXV III 


Some More Rococo 

The eighUenih caUury in the resl of 

Tr a dit 10 n s sre tioi ea.sily destroywl^ King Louis had made 
his capital the centre of the arts^ but millions of people still felt that 
in ofder to be really good their music and their paintings should come 
from ItalVv Just as to-day, in spite of an enormous amount of proof to 
the contrary, our women will insist that unless their clothes bear a 
Paris label they are not really quite what they should be. 

Hence when one fiddled or sang or composed operas it was good 
policy to alFect a vague sort of [tali an atmosphere. Hence Heinrich 
Roesslen from Pfurzneim would disappear from his native haunts for 
a liiile while and would then suddenly bob up In the Dresden Opera 
House as the distinguished tenor Signor Enrico Rossetti of Napoli. 
While simple ^Mlhelm Mdller^ whose father had played the trumpet 
in some obscure Stadtstheater, w ould astonish his family by beauti¬ 
fully printed programmes which artnounced the forthcoming concert 
of Maestro Cuglielmo Mullivari, fresh from his triumphs in the 
Teatro San Cosimo di Venecia. 

But these were harmless little vanities that you can still obser^'e this 
verj^ day. Of course, opera singers being wimt they are, the most 
quarrelsome petiple ever gathered together under the same roof, there 
was always a great deal of friction between the dear ladies of Teutonic 
and those of Latin origin. And Ln every city there were alwa^^s groups 
of excited citizens who amid veritable oceans of ooliee would hold 
violent discourse upon tlie supposed talents of their favourite GiuUas 
or Elisabeths. 

A first-rate fist fight in the Caf6 de la R^genoe between the Piccin^ 
nists and the Gluckists, during which the contestants lambasted each 
other over the head with cfiessboards—that wa$ surely good for at least 
ten lines in the Meroire de France^ and ten lines in a journal that had 
a circulation of almost thirteen thousand copies was a marv ellous piece 
of free advertising. But on the otlier hand such incidents must not be 
overdone* for the really valuable atid solvent patrons of the arts were 
not vtry fund of such ‘ unnecessary noise/ a term by which until very 
recently they referred to every form of advertising. And so, by and 
large, the painters and fiddlera and singers and even the architects, 
although they might not like each outer, lived very much apart 
from the rest of the world in a sort of independent Eepublic of Arts 
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and Letters—a commonwealth that had its outilaws, its oun customSp 
and its own miinners, but tliat has long since ceased to exist except in 
a few of the IcsSS savour}' suburbs of Paris. 

[n die eighteenth century' tliis unity of interests had not yet beeii 
destroyed, tfence the last universal style, that of Ae Rococo. Hence 
continual shuffling and reshuffling of all those painters and musi¬ 
cians which accounted for the fact that some of die best-known 
Freshmen, like Alexandre Roslin and Nicolas Lafrertsen (known in 
Paris as Lavreir^e), were really Swedes, that Liotard, another French¬ 
man, w'as a SwisSj and that f fandel and Johann Christian Bacli, who 
completely dominated the English musical life of die eighteenth ceur 
turvp were Germans. I could give you many more examples, but these 
few w^il] be enough to give you a picture of a world in which an artist 
w^as asked^ " hat can you do rather tiian, "Show' me your pass^ 
port." 

And now^ a short revievv whicli will carrj' us from country to country 
in this period of enormous artistic activity. First of alb diere was 
architecture. Contrary to what one woiilci expect, there are many 
more buildings in the Rococo style outside of France ihan bi France 
Itself Versailles too completely dominated the world of the French to 
leave room for any other style. And as every nobleman was obliged 
to ^pend at least part of the year at the Court, he rarely liad money 
enough loft to do any building of his oivn. 

In Austria, on the other hand, there w^as not only an emperor tvho 
Was iminensely rich but tJierc also was a group of landowTiers tv ho 
hved far away from the imperial Conti atid vvhosc estates were so 
^c^mous diat if they wanted to they could easily have outbuilt their 
Habsburg masters. Not that the Habsburgs w^ere amateurs when it 
came to ert^ting those buildings diey thought necessary to keep up 
with Versailles. By no means! Within a very few years there 
out of the ashes of a little hunting-lodge, burned down by tlie 
siege of 1&83, a comfortable imperial country house 
which contained 1-141 apartments and IS9 kitchens. An Italian 
called Niccold Pacassi drew up the plans for this bagatelle of Schon- 

, ^ ^ good patriot. He made it just a few feet larger than 

Versailles. 

Once it had got oft to a flying start in Austria the Rococo style 
becanie more popular than any other. It seemed somehow to suit the 
Austrian temperament. Even the Church in this intensely devout 
country fell i^er the spell of the new architecture. As soon as they 
could conveniently do so* the Austrian bishops and arehbishops (w'ho 
as a rule were quite as rich as the nobility) bade farewell to the heavy 
and ponderous traditions of the Baroque. Hiey began to add such 
definitely Rococo details to tlieir churdies and monasteries that tlie 
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visitor would not be ir^ the least surprised if the cheerful-looking 
cherubs of the ceilings and balustrades should suddenly drop all 
further pretence of being what they are and indulge in a little minuet 
by Papa Haydn and dance most charmingly for the benefit of the de^ 
lighted Christ Child and the stately saints on the high altar. 

All through tlie vaDcy of the Danube and all through Southern 
Bohemia^ from Jakob Prandaucr*s Benedictmc abbey in Melk to die 
churtJi of St John whidi the Asam brotliers er^ted in Munich, we 
find traces of Uiat same lighthearted luxury mixed with a most 
genuine devotion which is so typical of the Catholic nientality of that 
fortunate p^rt of tlie world. Pilgrims froiri the north sadly shake their 
heads and muinmr that people who caji derive spiritual satisfaction 
from such surroundings cajuiot possibly be good Christians, But those 
who remember that the Claris t w as cafxable of great ga i ety (as all those 
who love children must necessarily be) willltardly be able to share 
this view. T7iey %vill realize that a great deal of the music of Mozart 
was originally written to be played in just such an cnvirt^nniient. And 
was there ever a better approach to the divine than that final requiem 
which burst into life as die master himself sank into a welcome 
death? 

Somewhere in the beginning of tills book 1 quoted the definition of 
"mud' as being "matter out of place^* The same holds gt>od for the 
arts. Rococo In Austriap although one knows that it was imported from 
abroad, never gives one a feeling of being something diat does not 
really ^belong' where it is. For it play^ ^ definite rd/e in the national 
piiilosophy of lifev [ndeed, it may well be tlie Rococo spirit that has 
made Vienna surv^ive in spite of all the mutilations it suffered at the 
hands of die terrible old men of Versailles, Just a5 I sonietiiiies feel 
that the success of the Viennese waltzes and the Viennese operatic 
tunes, which have captured the entire world, is due to some spark of 
that Rococo gaiety which must have entered into the souls of Johann 
Strauss and Franz Lehar, Call them sentimental and lacking in depth 
and anything you please and 1 w ill immediately agrre with you. But 
the age of the Rococo too was sentimental and tacking in depth# and 
this may well account for its universal and enduring appeal. Most 
human oe'mgSp of oourse+ are rather sentimental and are ^■e^y often 
lacking in depth. And so the two understand each other. They fit in 
with each other's virtues and shortcomiiigs. At least* tliey do with 
mine. But it ntust be tliat vague drop of southern blood in my veins 
tliat makes me say tins. As a good Dutchman I should iiever make 
such a confession. Imagine poor %^iricent van Gogh drinking chocolate 
out of a lovelv Frankenthal cup and not feeling ashamed of himself 
-drinking chocolate—not because he was hungry or tlnrsiy, but just 
because it is so pleasant to drink chocolate! 
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Life is real I Life is earnest t 
AtkI the grave Ls not its goal; 

"Dust tiiou art^ to dust retymest," 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

\Vhat ateut Rococo in odier lands ? In Germany one can more or 
less accept it, iTie palace of Sans Souci in l^otsdam^ built according to 
the plans of Fr^erick tJie Great lumself* in co-operation %vith his 
architect, Von KnobelsdorfL still bears some relation to its enviroiH 
^'hat his sister, niarried to one of the most notoriotis boors 
of all history, built in and around Bayreuili also had some value^ The 
Saxon electors, always with one eye on the Polish tJirone, were of 
course obliged to follow the example of their potential allies and 
moneylenders, the French kings, and when Louis XVl added a little 
Rococo to his Versailles they md to do likewise. 

But the rnoment you leave Europe and cross over into the great 
Russian plain Rococo becomes an absurditVf for here there was no 
possible Connection between the buildings Jiernselves and die soil on 
which they \vere being erected. Here everything bore the stamp of 
1 ^^i^de abroad,^ When Peter founded his new capital on 
me Baltic Sea he may have intended to tnm it into something like 
Am^'te^am, where he had spent so many pleasant and instructive 
days. But his Majesty was a notoriously bad payer when it came to 
salanes he had promised to those willing to follow him Into his distant 
wilderness. Few Dutchmen could be persuaded to leave their native 
marshes for those of the Neva. And so the work of laying out 
St Petersburg was entrusted to a Frendiman, an Italian, and a 
German. 

T^y found themsielves in a oountiy in which there were no arts in 
the European sense of the word. The only painters w^ere those ikon- 
makers who continued to work according to die best Byzantine tradi¬ 
tions of hundreds of years before^ Sculpt ure was completely unknown, 
for a nude statue Avould liave been regarded w'itli very serious suspicion 
by the enlightened Muscovites who only recently had drowned the 
hrst bell uiat had come to their country^ su.'specting it of being the 
voice tile devil. Peasant embroidery was the only native art of any 
value. But all this did not for a moment discourage the great Peter in 
ms attempts to bring his country Into line with the rest of the world. 
His first artistic gesture was the erection of a Russian Gobelin works, 
fomded in St Petersburg in 1717- This was follow'cd by an imperial 
^na factory. ITiere were other plajis, but tliey never materialized. 
The natives were eitlier lazy or indifferent. Tliereafter when tliere w^as 
need of a painter or sculptor or architect he was simply imported 
from abroad. 

Among those immigrants there w^as a Florentine called Carlo Barto¬ 
lommeo Rastreili. He was a sculptor who had learned hh trade in 
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F^rh. He liad a Bartolommeo Rastrellit ^uid it wais this son who 
was responsible for most of the lar^e buildings erected in Russia 
during the eighteenth century—the \Mntor Palace in St Petersburg 
and the Summer Palace at Tsarskoe Seio^ and many others. 

These two Italians were the first of a long line of artistic adven¬ 
turers who found their way to the land of the Slavs. For the Russians 
showed little inventiveness when it came to architecture. They had 
tolerated the monstrosities of Ivan the Terrible. They now^ tolerated 
the Baroquian-Rococo of Peter, But then, they will apparently stand 
for anything that anybody gives diem. Their everlasting excuse is 
their youth. They are only just beginnhig+ Suppose we let it go at 
that. It is the rnost charitable view to take. 

In England there had been a curious development* During the first 
half of me seventeenth century the Court under Charles I had had 
a great love for beauty. The more serious-minded Englislinian there¬ 
fore liad begun to associate the idea of beaut>' with those hated ideas 
royal prerogative and prelacy. They forgot that a great love of beauty 
is just as often accompanied by a great nobility of character, by in¬ 
dustry, and by a decorous way of living. They only knew that tliey 
disapproved of their King and all his works, and once poor Charles 
(the innocent victim) had been removed they decided that there must 
be no repetition of such a srate of affairs^ and in order to prevent 
a return to tl^e old order the Puritans put a ban upon every^thing that 
appealed to the senses. Henceforth the road to salvation must be 
plain and straight, so that eveiy one at aU times could see where he was 
going. Beautiful buildings and lovely pictures and statues were apt 
to obscure the viesv. Therefore away with them* and let thbigs be 
done ut a simple^ honest, and Puritan fashion. 

Fortunately the craftsmanship of the English caipenters and stone¬ 
masons was of so high an order that they continu^ to put consider¬ 
able beauty into the houses they built and the furniture they made, 
even when tliey were supposed not to do so. But those arts that were 
not Immediately useful went into a complete state of eclipse* Once 
again* as in the old Judea, tlie civiUzation of an entire nation centred 
around a single book, and once more it was the Old Testament. 
Jehovah had frow'ned upon all foreigners. Therefore the Puritans 
did likewise. TTie Flemish and Dutch and French and Gertnan artists 
who during the last hundred y^ears had made such an excellent living 
in England packed tlieir easels and disappeared. A few^ local painters 
of no particular ability tended to the needs of die Puritan market* 
Occasionally there was a demand for the portrait of some great leader* 
That w^as all. 

However, in one respect this period of neglect w^as really a blessing. 
Under the early Stuarts there iiad been a great deal of building that 
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might jmt a$ well have been omitted. This has been dtie to the irre¬ 
pressible enthusiasm of one very great man, who had put his stamp 
upon all the architecture of tliat period (the first half of the seven* 
teenth century^) and who in his love for eveiything [talian Itad hoped 
to turn his native land into another Tuscanj. 

His name was Inigo Jones, He was bom in I575p and he died in 1651. 
He w'as the son of a London dotltworher and Avas apprenticed to a 
joiner, which in tliose days was a sort of superior carpet^ter, a maker 
of fine pieces of furniture. A rich nobleman saw some of his draw¬ 
ings, thought that the boy had talent, and sent him to Italy to study 
landscape i>aintirig. But he soon discovered that he was really much 
more interested in architecture than in painting, and so he proceeded 
to Venice, UTiile there he discovered Andrea Palladio's famous hand¬ 
book on architecture which had been published in Venice in 1570, 
and thereafter he became one of die great prophets of tliat ne^v style 
which was intended to reconquer the w-^orld for tile ideals of ancient 
Rome. 

His first big job took him to Denmark, where he erected the royal 
palaces at Frederiksborg and Rosenborg for King Christian IV. These 
finished, he returned to his native landp where in 1613 James I ap¬ 
pointed him sun^eyor^eneral of all the royal buildings. His devotion 
to his classical ideals is perhaps best of all showni by the report which 
he wrote at the request of his royal master in 1620 upon d^ origin of 
Stonehenge. He conclusively proved that diis old Celtic monument 
Avas really nothing but a Roman temple! 

As was to be expected of a man so completely filled by one single 
idea, everj^thing to which he turned his hand must assume at least 
the outer appearance of being Italian rather than English. When 
Charles I asked him to draw the plans for a new royal palace Jones 
obliged by giving liis Majesty the outlines of a vast structure to be 
done in the style of the Italian Renaissance. Tliere Avere to he seven 
enormous courts and everj'thing was to be on truly Roman scale. 
Unfortunatelyp after the first part had been finished, the banqueting- 
hall of that Whitehall which still stands, several things happened to 
prevent the completion of die building. First of all, the King went 
bankrupt. Next the Great Rebellion, with a grim sense of humour, 
made his Majesty pass out of one of the wtzxiow^s of his owti new 
palace to liave his liead chopped off. 

As Inigo Jones had also arranged several of those masques which 
had always been so popular at die Court of the Stuarts, the poor 
fellow' w^as anatllema to all good Puritans. They accused him of 
having been a 'courtier,' and he escaped death onlv by paying a very 
heavy fine. Having in this w^ay lost every cent he had, he died in 
complete poverty in the year 1651. 

But diat was not really the end of his misfortunes. In September of 
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tile year 16^6 the creat London fire destroyed almost everything: he 
had built during the previous thirty years. This fire, incidentally, 
would have been of great benefit to the worthy Londoners if they had 
been willing to listen to ibeir King, For as soon as the ruins Itad cooled 
off he liad asked a famous mamematician and astronomer by the 
name of Christopher Wren to draw up the plans for an entirely new 
city, built along modem and mtetligent lines and doing away wdth 
all those crooked little streets that were an everlasting fire menace 
and shortened people's lives by depriving them of fresh air and sun¬ 
shine. But these careful London shopkeepers would not hear of such a 
thing. Everything had to remain as it had always been. All the 
crooked little old streets and lanes had to be reconstructed just as they 
had been before the fire. Christoplter Wren, w^ho had now definitely 
deserted astronomy for architecture, w as a Howled to draw up the plans 
for a great many new churches, provided they would be rebuilt on the 
exact spilt where tliey had always stood. iTiis will explain w hy, during 
your first visit to l^ndon, you experience such great dithculties in 
locating most of Si r Chri stopher^s masterpieces. Appa rcntly you never 
discover them until you bump into tlieni. Tltey would have looked a 
hundred times better if they had been given a little space. But that 
is not the way they had built in the Middle Ages. Why build them 
that way now ? 

Even St Paul's Cathedral, the work by which Sir Christopher is 
best known and which he rebuilt on the wreck of the older Gothic St 
Paul's, was con^pletely suffocated hy the surrounding buildings. As for 
its interior and its general outlines^ the building has so completely 
become part of English history that it is difficult to .‘Submit it to a 
criticism of a purely teclmical nature. It lias a noble facade with a 
well-balanced arrangement of pillars and porticoes. But the mo 
towers suddenly develop into some sort of Cambodian pagoda^ and 
tJiere are other details not quite as satisfactory as they might be. 
However, the building is by no means as depressine as Se Peteris in 
Rome, and the interior is infinitely more restful man that of most 
odier large cathedrals. 

As for tl^ other w orks of Sir Christopher and his successors, such 
as the brothers Adam (John, Robertp James, and WilUam), they still 
stand, and having been most solidly comtructed they are ssure to stand 
for quite a long tinte to come in a country^ which has such profound 
respect for m traditions. They can best be studied in a number of vast 
and highly imposing country* houses. For if Isaac d'Israeli in the 
eighteeit-thirtieg could say that England was a country^ "“of the few"— 
the very feAv/" this was even more true of the England of the eighteenth 
csentury. Blenheim (the palace built for the Duke of Marlborough by a 
grateful nation), Houghton, Chatswordi, whatever their name, all 
nave one thing in common besides their slightly Renaissatxre outer 
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aspect: they were built to give expression to the political and economic 
power of their owners. 

For this purpo&e the oecxtpants were entirely willing to sacrifice 
their private comforts as well as that of their servants. In several of 
these famous riiansions» when it w^as found that tlie sen^ants" quarters 
in the attic would interfere with the lines of the roof, they stabled the 
poor WTEtches in the cellars. But they themselves were hardly better 
off in their vast and draughty walls, surrounded by all the lovely chairs 
and sofas and tables made exclusively for such privileged persons by 
the Chippendales^ the Hepplewhites, and the Sheratons, and a great 
many of them constructed according to the specifications of Robert 
Adam, who was not only a great architect but who knew as much 
about the carpenter's craft as the most experienced woodwmkers of 
his day. 

England is a strange country. Its history^ is enlivened by constant 
'mterludes of unexpectedness. For example, why at that precise 
moment should England suddenly have produced so many great 
painters ? During the seventeenth century all the painting and most 
of the sculpturing had been done by foreign artists. Comes the 
eighteenth century, and suddenly tliere are Reynolds and Gabs- 
borough and Romney and Hoppner* ready to paint the portraits of all 
the loveliest women of tltat age and of all the most distinguished- 
looking men of that distinguisned-^lookmg era. 

There is Hogarth to render a public and highly moral service {that, 
at least, is what he himself tliought of his w'ork) by depicning the 
wickedness of the society in w htch this strange pictorial Cervantes was 
bom at^d lived his long and industrious life. There were Wilson and 
Johit Crome^ the founder of the Norwich schoolp whleb went m so 
strongly for water-colour, and finally there were Constable and 
Cotman and Turner, who gave the world an entirely new' ideal of land¬ 
scape paintbg. Turner, of course, docs not really belong to the 
eighteentli century^ for he was bom b 1775, and he did not die until 
1851. But although he lived long enough to give us about the only 
3tcture of a railway train that reveals the soul of tliat useful monster, 
le was still essentially a man of the eighteenth century in his intense 
ove of the soil of Ejigland. 

And [ think that there we have touched upon the veiy heart of the 
problem of all English art. The Englishman, once he has left his un¬ 
speakably ugly cities and industrial centres behind him and has 
reached tlte countrj^, finds himself in one vast park, the like of w^hich 
[ for one have never been able to discover b any other part of the 
world. God know^s, I love our Cormocticut hills and our old farm¬ 
houses, which were constructed by such faithful craftsmen that even 
the Massachusetts divines could not deprive tlieir handiwork of its 
appeal to our sense of proportion and harmony. But England has 
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achieved that which we ourselves may only hope to do in another 
thousand years. The English landscape, to borrow an expression from 
the musicians, the English landscape has been thoroughly ditfrAAoiM- 
poniert. It is no longer as the good Lord jotted it down when he 
rather hastily tried to create an entire universe in only six days. It has 
been revised" and re^revised by every subsequent generation. At times 
it has been rewritten as a courtly madrigal or a Puritan dirge. Queen 
Bess has danced across its greens in her red-heeled little slippers, and 
Cromwell's men have trotted tlieir heavily shod horses down its 
country lanes, chanting their gloomy psalms. 

But generations after generations of men and women have lived 
here and have died here and have come hack to this spot after ex¬ 
ploring every nook and comer of the universe. This love for the soil 
seems to have affected the entire landscape. It a^uired an inner 
spirit of its own, but that inner spirit seems to lend itself more easily 
to a literary expression than to a pictorial one. AH other nations, the 
French and the Germans and the Italians, have produced poets and 
literary men of the very first rank, But Englishmen took to the 
writing of verse with the same ease with which the Hollander painted 
his pictures or the German wrote his music or die Frenchman de¬ 
signed a new fashion. 

Nations are verj' much like children. Give each one of a number of 
children a shilling and one will spend it on chocolate, another will put 
it in the bank, a third will buy a ball, and a fourth will use it ror the 
movies. Give each one of a dozen nations an equal amount of talent 
and one will squander It on painting, another on music, a third one 
on poetry, a fourth one on religious disputations, and a fifth one on the 
periecting of its code of law's. It seems a veiy intelligent and inter¬ 
esting way of doing things. 

A Goethe, a Rembrandt, a Johann Sebastian Bach, or a Mansard 
was a very useful national asset. But was anythbg the matter with 
Mr Will Shakespeare? 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


India, China, and Japan 


h-uropt disct/tftrs that it fdn Uarn a ^tat iltsl Jratn thtst very 
unexpected quarters^ 

^ ^ am JUST OLD ENouG H to havc sc^ii thfi tail erbd of the great 

ChiDOiscne. WTien I was very young one would still oocasionally find 
wie of the pretty little teahouses that stood by the side of a lovely road 
on an even lovelier canal and that had been built in the best Rococo- 
Chinese style of the middle of the eighteenth centunr. To this sacred 
sj»t, so we were Lnfortned, our great-great-great-parents used to 
withdraw on such rare afternoons when it was neither too hot nor too 
damp to partake of a walk tltat must have taken them ail of five 
minutes. 


^e arriv^ at their rendeitvous, they w-ould envelop thetnselves 
in flowing robes of Chinese silk and solenmly partake of very expen¬ 
sive Chinese tea. This w'as invariably drunk from the saucers of their 
very l^autiful Chinese cups, for to have drunk it directly from the 
cup without first having poured it into the saucer would Have shown 
that one was painfully ignorant of the way in w hich the real Chinese 
celebrated dieir tea ceremony. And not'to know how thinw were 
done in China was a plain but painful indication of a lack of good 
breeding. ® 

Except for a few lacquer screens and the Chinese paintings on the 
walls, tliere wm little enough left of all this old glory wh™ we ap- 
peared ujwn the aene and used that humble edifice for the storing 
of our fishing tackle. But the literature of tJie end of the eighteenth 
century- is full of romantic meetings In just such pagodas, they 
w-ere a fayounte subject with the contemporary painierTi, It is therefore 
quite easy for me to rcmnstruct this strange episode in the lives of my 
vejy respeciable liopelessly commonplace ancestors. And that 
was undoubtedly the reason vi'hy they had gone to all this extra ex- 
I®nse. Being respectable and commonplace, they must do what all 
their respectable and commonplace neighbours were doing All of 
them were playing at being Chinese. Indeed, the craze wSs carried 
to sijch an extreme that in the end all these good Dutchmen (and 
Swedes and Frenchmen and Danes, for the Chinese wave had swept 
all over Europe) were talking to each other in some strange gibberish 
that W'a,s supposed to have a very- dose resemblance to the tongue of 
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the Celestial Kingdom—a sort of"" allee samee likee soupee " effect 
which was not unlike the secret idiom we used to invent for ourselves 
w'hen we wen? about seven years old. 

Yes, that was the tail end of the great Chinoiserie, but it had begun 
much earlier, going all the way back to the year when King 

Louis of France at a Court hall appeared dress^ up half-way Persian 
and half-way Chinese and set the new fashion, which thereupon was 
immediately copied by every minor sovereign on the oontineot of 
Europe, 

There is no use denouncing this as merely another indication of the 
Snobbishness of the oontemporaries of the Great Monardi. We our¬ 
selves are just as bad. Because the Duke of Windsor very fond of 
Austria and liked to spend part of the winter ski-hig in the Austrian 
Tyrol and to go about in Tyrolean garb^ our fashionable aj>d not-quite- 
soTashionable women disguised themselves in Dirndl costumes, to the 
immense benefit of a very obscure Salzburg tailoring establishment. 
And our men followed suit and donned Tyrolean hats and peasant 
coats and leather pants, as if they had just come down from hunting 
the chamois in Vorarlberg instead of having spent the day chasing a 
golf ball round tile local links. 

A hundred years heiKe the historian who makes a speciality of the 
cultural development of the twentieth century will be quite as much 
surprised by the widespread popularity of this absurd Tirolerie of tlie 
thirties ^ we are about the Chinoiserie of the thirties of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. Except that in the case of the Chinoiserie there was an 
additional point of interest for the student of social affairs in the fact 
that while Europe was going crazy about Chinaj China at exactly the 
same moment w^as going crazy about Europe, The Chinese pagodas 
and porcelairwxivei^ houses of Versailles had their counterparts in 
the French Rococo palaces w hieJt the Emperors K"ang Hsi and Ch*ien 
Lung ordered to be built in direct imitation of Versailles. 

All this, however, as we are now beginnuig to understandi was no 
mere coincidence. There was a perfectly good reason for this develop¬ 
ment. Botli China and France were highly centralized monarchies. 
Both of them were ruled by potentates who hoped to make their 
capital cities the cultural centres of an entire continent. Ho^v thor¬ 
oughly Rococo, in spirit at least, the China of the eigiueenih century 
was you can see for yourself by looking at die pictures of that time 
^d at the teacups and lacquer work and strangely carv ed pieces of 
ivory and jade. All of them are gay and amusing, very w^orldly-wise 
and suggestive of a luxur>^ that did not care how much money it spent 
or where that money came from, as long as it was there to be wasted. 
Also they betray a society in vvhich women—and usually women of 
high spirits and considerable intelligence—dominated political and the 
social life of the upper classes- 
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From ^ economic point of view atl this was of course entirely 
wrong. But it produced a great deal of very lovely art* We still have 
that art, and the men and women who made it would have been dead^ 
anyw^ay. So we might as well accept whatever they gave us and leave 
the final judgment to Kuan Yin, the Goddess of Mercj', w^ho was one 
of the most popular deities of a race that has survived longer ilian 
any other by carefully practising a sort of rudimentary tolerance, 
apparently more effkstive than gunboats, dynamite* and bayonets. 

Unfortunatelvi our ancestors in their beautiful Chinese draperies 
we^ completely ignorant of Chinese history^ and of everything 
Chinese, They eagerly accepted whatever came to them from that 
land of mystery without asking any embarrassing questions. This 
greatly pleased the wily Chinese merchants of Canton and Ningpo, 
who were beginning to susp^t that at last they had found the Seal 
customers. If these poor despised heathen did not know the difference 
between a genuine Sung %^ase and a hopeless modem imitation, why 
send them the original when the substitute would be just as welcome 
and would bring just as high a price ? In consequence whereof the 
European market of the eighteenth century got glutted with such 
vast imantities of third- and thirteenth-rate stuff that it has taken all 
the scholarship of three generations of Sinologists to get rid of at least 
the worst part of it. 

Ti^ay there is but little danger of a repetition of diis unfortunate 
Condition. Our experts know their Chlne$e art as they know their 
Delft china or their Greek coinSd And even Chinese riistorv is no 
bnger the puzzlt it was imtil half a century ago. Nevertheless there 
is still a great deal of misinformation upon the subject which persist- 
itsfilf be corrected. For example* most people seem 
to believe that the Chinese invented everything from the compass to 
the printing-press several thousand years before the people of the 
^est were clever enough to do so. That is hardly true. Reliable 
Chinese history is of comparatively recent date. 

The Chinese love to let their earliest rulers go all the way back to 
the days of Cheops^ but Fu-Hsl (so at least my Chinese historical 
friends inform me) is merely a mj'thical figure. However, he %s'as an 
jnterestmg personage and very' different from the type of hero we find 
tn most other parts of the world whenever nations undertake to extol 
the virtues of the founders of their race. For instead of slaughtering 
his neighbourSp he spent his days trying to set his subjects free from 
the slavery of their own ignorance. He taught them how to hunt and 
how to fish and how^ to d^esticate wild animals. He divided them 
into clans and established definite marriage rites. In order that they 
might till their fields with greater regularity he invented the calendar, 
^ that they might preserve the accumulated wisdom of their own 
days for ihe benefit of posterity he gave them a system of writing 
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which, however complicated and difficult it may seem to us, proved to 
be entirely sufficient for all their needs. 

To offset all these practical innovations with something of a 
spiritual nature, he devised a number of stringed instruments that 
men and w'oiiien might spend their hours of leisure dispensing sweet 
music. 

Six hundred years later, during the reign of the Emperor Shun, the 
daughter of a high State official added the art of painting. Unfor¬ 
tunately we have not been inforined what the beautiful Lei painted or 
w'hat technique she used. Tlie earliest Chinese pictures tliat w-e can 
somehow date (they must have been made between 1800 b.c. ajxd 
1200 B.C,) are very crude representations ofbirds and people, scratched 
on tortoiseshell and quite inferior to the work of dxe cavemen of 
Spain. And as the Chinese themselves agree tliai the brush was an in¬ 
vention of the third century b.c., while paper only goes as far back as 
the first century b.c,, we are forced to the conclusion that Chinese 
art, as we now know it, coincides with the beginning of our own era, 
when the Egyptians and the Greeks Itad already done a great deal of 
first-class work as paiiUers and draughtsmen. 

The true Chinese chronology does not contradict such a hypo¬ 
thesis. The mythological part of its history came to an end witli the 
Ch'in period, which lasted from 2S6 b.c. until 207 8.c. And tins was 
followed by the Han period, which lasted from 20R b.c. until a.d. 220. 
It is during the Han period that w'e begin to find die ancestral graves 
covered with very simple line engravings, resembling the earliest 
pictures of the Egyptian tombs. It was also during tills period that 
the first attempts ivere made at portrait-painting. 

, niade their appearance during the so-called "ijeriod of 

division,” which lasted from 284 until 6lB, when the T'ang dynasty 
came in. But the greatest art of old Olina did not develop until the 
coming of the Sung dymasty. This lasted from 9(» until 1279, and 
was finally overthrowTi by the Mongol dynasty, which conquered 
Northern China first and thereupon overran the aouthem part, and 
made China part of an empire reaching from tlie Pacific Ocean to tlie 
Baltic Sea. 

This Yuan dymasty was succeeded by the Ming dynasty (136S- 
1 Tile .Mings were followed by the Manchu dynasty, which ruled 
China fmm 1844 until 1912, whert democracy triumphed and China 
was split up into a number of small republics. 

These few dates are entirely for your own convenience, for dealers 
in Chinese antiquities and directors of museums seem to derive great 
satisfaction from perplexing the laymen witli their Ch’ing and Ming 
Sung labels, knowing full well that tiiiiSt of us are even less 
familiar with these names than with those of our own historical 
periods. 
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It was^—so at least it seems to me in my o\m great ignorance upon 
the subiect^—a very wise man who said that China represented a civi- 
tization rather than a country. If it had not been just that* the 
Chinese would never have been able to survive for as long as they 
have done. For nations come and nations go^ but civilizations may 
continue for thousands of years after those who gave them birth 
have ceased to exist. 

Now you can hardly expect me in a few pages to give you a satis¬ 
factory and full description of a civilization that goes back so nimy 
thousands of 3 ears. 1 can only toudi upon a few of the high 
spots. 

It strikes us immediately that the Chinese were fortunate in having 
been essentially a race of small farmers. There is apparently a terrific 
slrengtli in living close to the land. Peasants, no matter how poor and 
miserable they are, invariably outlive ourcit}'' populations^ and we 
ourselves are b^inning to realize it. One hour's w^lk on the wet earth 
of the fields will give more strength than a hundred hour.^ on the 
asphalt of city' streets. 

In the second place, tile Chinese were never subjected to one of 
those disheartening religions based on a consciousness of sin. The 
lower classes, like the lower cla.^ses every'where, developed a pretty^ 
monstrous faith of their own, full of devils and evil spirits, who have 
made themselves very' apparent in their art. Whm a Chinese started 
to depict devils he was fully as good as Hieronymus Bosch, who lived 
in I lolland five centuries ago* 

Tlie Chinese* being a people of great common sense^ alw^ays seem 
to have realized that equality is merely a fit subject for political plat¬ 
forms, but that it has no existence in nature. Hence they accepted 
the fact that some people are bom brighter tlian others and that it is 
as absurd to expect all of tliem to do the same things or think the 
same thoughts as to expect that all dogs shall be able to jump as far 
or ^ as graceful and dumb as a They therefore let the peasant 

believe what pleased his rustic soul. They let those who had a little 
broader view^ of life indulge in whatever creed or pliilosopliy suited 
their own spiritual needs. The idea of try'ing to convert one class of 
people to the faith of another never seems to have dawned upon 
them. Each man had to decide for himself how' he was going to 
square things with his Maker. If he wanted to become a Buddhist, as 
millions of Chinamen have done, very w'ell — tliat was his business. If 
he w^anted to become a Christian there was no law to prevent him 
from doing so. It seemed all rather silly and an imnecessary' waste of 
energy and peace of mind, but one must follow the dictates of one's 
con^ience. China as a result seems to be almost the only country that 
during tlie four tliousand years of its existence has neve r suffered from 
a religious war. It has, however, experienced every other form and 
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sort of conflict^ so that that may have been just a way of squaring 

thiriEs. 

Now among the upper classes of China—the literate classes in a 
coimhy^ where it took half a lifetime to learn all the pictures of ^le 
w ritten language—religion in our sense of the word, a hard and fast 
system of certain hard and fast dogmas, never seems to have played 
veiy' much of a rSt^. Its place w^as taken by a mixture of two main 
schools of thoughtr The older of these two was Confucianism, and 
the younger one is known as Taoism. 

\Vhen Confucius appeared upon the scene the Chinese people w^ere 
oidy just emerging from dipt verv elementary^ form of religion wdudi 
still retained many of those caimibalistic features $o typical of the 
earlier rites of all primitive peoples and which to-day only survi%^e m 
parts of the hinterland of New Guinea and* perhaps, Borneo. They 
had, however, already cea.^ed to kill their victims. They no longer 
shed blood or destroyed life, but instead of sacrificing, let us say, a 
cow or a sheep, they now sacrificed the image of these creatures. 

Tile charming little carthenw'arc figures of horses and all sorts of 
other animals and of men and vvomen and bits of household furniture 
of the Han and T^ang j^riod go back to those early days when all 
funerals w^re accompanied by the slaughter of a number of animals 
and the sacrifice of one or two w'omen, who were walled up with the 
deceased to teitd to his needs and make him comfortable in the here¬ 
after . [t was into a world of this sort that Confucius was bom. 

It vvas the $ixth century before the birth of Christ. Chuia as usual 
was full of corruption and poll tical discontent. ITie rich v^ere growing 
richer and the poor were grow ing poorer and everj^thing w as as it had 
always been and most likely always W'ill be. Confucius^ however, had 
high hojses tliat he could change all this, at least a little, by try ing to 
reform society from the top. He realized tliat it was hopeless to try 
and do $o from the bottom. The bottom was too big to listen to 
reason. The top might. And so, like Plato after him, he conceived of 
a society that should be dominated by a superman. Not the superman 
we know only too well, the little fellow in the big boots. I’he Chinese 
had never had any admiration for violence. The soldier came last. 
Indeed, the soldier in the eyes of Confucius came far down in the 
scale of social values. But a superman w^ho should be a sort of Public 
Benefactor No. a kmdhearted, gentle, and honest patriejan who 
would spend all his days governing his felloW’-countryTOen firmly 
and disinterestedly and who should be the father of his subjects as he 
w'as tile head of his own household. 

Tliai such ideas must always be entirely too subtle and too spiritual 
to satisfy the longings of the average man who wants personal devils 
and sahitii whom he can approach and propitiate with promises and 
bribes, seems not to have occurred to this benevolent sage, who died 
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greatly disappointed at not having been able to achieve a few more 
positive results. Nevertheless, a few scraps of his w'isdoni did find their 
way amonff the masses. Although in a general way they remained 
faithful to the older form of Nature worship, they Lnoorpomted a gt^at 
many of the Confucian sayings into their own rather primitive philo¬ 
sophy of life. All through their art you wlIJ run across the far-reaching 
influence of this prophet who never became a god and whose temples 
never contain anything but a tablet bearuig his name. 

Taoism* the other pliilosophy that greatly influenced Chinese life 
ajid Chinese art, is often represented as being a sort of opposition 
philosophy deliberately directed against the teachings of Confucius. 
But it %vas hardly tliat Unlike Confucianism it did not expect sal¬ 
vation to come from breeding a perfect upper class. Rather d id Laot'ie^ 
its founder, hope that he might make mankind a little happier by 
beginnuig at exactly tile other end of the Udder and by preaching 
contentment to the masses and by telling the poor that they would 
be infinitely better off if they accepted their fate tvith a smile than if 
tliey tried to win a game in tvhicli all the cards had long since been 
stacked against them. Taoism, therefore, may be the immediate cause 
of that strange cheerFultiess even under the most horrible conditions 
which has struck all visitors to the Celestial Kingdom as one of the 
most retnarkable characteristics of the Chinese people. 

Finally, there was a third force tliat has greatly aff^ted tl\e Chinese 
mentality, and tlrnt was Buddhism. Tliere have been at least two 
dozen or more or less authentEcated Buddhas or 'Enlightened Ones* 
in Indian history, but only one who came to be wwshipped as the 
Eidifflitened One among the Enriglitened Ones* or i/tr Buddha. 

Tile historical Buddha* who is by no means as historical as w^e 
usually suppose, was a member of the clan of Gautama and a son of a 
warrior king who lived among the foothills of the Himalayas. During 
the first diirty years of Ills life he enjoyed all tliie pleasures and profits 
of his exalted position, but one day on entering his palace he suddenly 
realized the wickedness and sinfulness of this world. Being a young 
man uf firm convictions* lie immediately left home and wife and child 
and started forth upon a career of contemplation and mortification 
of the flesh, which finallyp so he hoped* w^ould bring relief to his 
suffering $ouL 

Although he himself until tire very end of his days insisted that he 
w^as not a god and must not be w^orshipped as such, his fellow-country- 
meo, steeped In a sort of Nature worship quite as brutal and cruel 
as tliat of the Chinese ^ could not take tlus view of a man who had 
bved so saintly an existence- They prompdy deified him, and began to 
preach his doctrines along the highways and byways of central Asia. 
In die beginning diey were very successfub and Buddhism not only 
spread throughout India but even reached such far-off islands as Java 
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and Bali. Buddha's ideab^ however* were much too high-mtndcd for 
the average Hindus^ and after six hundred years they quietly 
back to their familiar old gods. Buddha^ who had done his best to 
reform their disgusting religious practices, was completely forgotten. 
But by this time his ideas had crossed the Himalayas and Tibet and 
in A,D. 67 during the Han dynasty Buddhism was accepted as the 
official religion of China. 

In the begimiing it looked as if the Buddha had at last found his 
true spiritual home. The unreasoning brutality of Nature was made 
less cruel by the benevolent smile of the Enlightened One whose every 
word had spoken of mercy and compassion for all living beings. The 
arts especially were greatly influeiiced by the gracious spirit of this 
new prophet. During the T'ang period Buddhism was the prevailing 
force in all literature, painting, md sculpture. But during the ninth 
century that force apparently spent itself^ and* except for such relics 
as have ,sur%'ived in we dry climate of the Gobi Desert, all the evi¬ 
dences of that early school of Chinese-Buddhistic art have now com¬ 
pletely disappeared, 

It surv'ived, however, in other parts of Asia, notably in Tibet and 
Ceylon and in a highly modified form hi Japan. But as an attempt to 
make the human race conscious of its divine possibilities, it wsts as 
complete and disheartening a failure aa Christianity afterwards. The 
old gods who reached all the way back to the dawn of civilization 
proved once more how strong a hold they had upon the average man. 
Apd soon the Indian was once more slaughtering his goats, burning 
his incense to his ancient idols, and doing all sorts of terrible thinga 
to himself to propitiate the evil spirits whom he feared much more 
than he loved the good ones. 

This may explain why the first Europeans who visited India paid 
so little attention to Indian art that we hardly ever find it mentioned 
in their travel books. What they saw filled them with a feeling of 
horror and disgust, as well it might. Had they looked a little closer, 
they would have noticed that the sculptured figures of India bore a 
very close resemblance to those of Greece. Their general indifference 
and ignorance may have given rise to the notion still held by a great 
many people that the art of India w'as something mysterious that went 
back thousands and thousands of years, being even older than the 
Pyramids. Tltat is entirely erroneous. We have a great deal of litera¬ 
ture that was Composed m the days of Homer, but the earliest Indian 
architecture goes back only to the days of Buddha in the sixth cen* 
tury B.c. When Buddhism disappeared from IrKiia in the fifth century 
A,D., Buddhist art also came to a standstill. The old Hindu gods were 
left in full possession of the field until the Mohammedans came to 
stay in the tenth century. TThe Moslems thereupon introduced their 
own art into India- 
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The great Mogul Empire* which existed for two entire centuries, 
covered Western India with its ov^n ardtitecture, and if you want to 
know how far their architects could go there is the Taj Mahal to 
show youp It was erected in the middle of the seventeenth century and 
is the tomb the great Shah Jehan built in memory of his wife, the 
lovely Mumtaz Mahalp the Exalted One of the Palace. 

One would expect to find that Moslem art had put its stamp upon 
the native arts, but the average Hindu remained staunchly faithfid to 
his own temples, with their wide inner courts and their bathing reser¬ 
voirs and their gilded tow erSp covered from top to bottom with statues 
of their m}Tiad gods (a practice no Mohammedan would ever have 
tolerated), and their dark caverns (which look for all the world like 
rock tombs) and the whole nauseating collection of sacred animals 
and not-quite-so-sacred deities and their veiy unappetizing female 
relatives. 

Those vast temples, covering entire city blocks and making our 
own Gothic churches look like very simple and modest little affairs, 
are rarely pleasing to the European eye. Most of theni^ unless seen 
from a long distance, fill one's heart with a sense of imminent doom, 
and seem to preach the utter futilitj' of all human effort against tlie 
implacable forces of Nature. Tlie bathing pools, which are full of 
light, w^ould form a pleasant contrast to the interior if one were not 
conscious all the time that the gold smeared all over the roof and the 
jew^els stuck in the holy images could be so much better used if spent 
upon hospitals to cure at least part of the deformed humanity that 
creeps through these dismal sepulchres. 

As for die sculptures that are all over die place, they have been 
twisted and tortured into figures that seem created for the express 
purpose of repelling at least the casual spectator. The technique of 
the sculptures is often above all reproach. But the subjects* the Brah¬ 
mas and Vishnus and Sivas and their endless cousins, uncles, brothers^ 
and sisters, seem only very little more attractive than die nasty- 
minded holy monkeys and the half-star\Td holy cows wliich infest 
the premises. 

All this changes the moment we come in contact with Buddhist art. 
I have been told by reliable authorities (being myself grossly ignorant 
upon tile subject) that die Indians did not really learn the stone^ 
cutter's art until they came in contact with Greek civilization as a 
result of Alexander the Great's march to the shores of the Indus River. 
And, indeed* Buddhistic sculpture did not really begin to flourish 
until several hundred years after the death of die Buddha lumself, 
w'hen Asoka, his devout disciple* w^as ruling over the Punjab. It was 
then that the traditional image of the meditative figure widh the crown 
of live snails—^live snails which had crawded all over his head to pre¬ 
vent the Enlightened One from getting a heat--stroke when he had 
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lost himself in thought where there were no trees to give him shelter 
—was developed. Then also lobe$ of tile ears got that curious 
elongation which hints at the weight of the jewels the Master had 
worn in his prosperous younger days. It was tlien that that mark on 
the forehead was added' to symbolize the third eye—the eye of Uie 
inner spiritual vision. 

Until then—until the time the people of Hindustan saw tlie statues 
of the ancient Greek gods which Alexander carried with him on his 
expedition—the figure of the Buddha himself had never been repre¬ 
sented in any form wdiatsoevTr. But he had been shown in some of his 
former incarnations, as a bird or m\ elephant^ and sometimes he had 
been shown as a strong flame,, a symbol of his self-perpetuating 
ideas. 

Once» however, the Buddhist sculptors had learned their art, they 
not only made pictures of the Buddha hutp like the painters of Italy 
in the thirteenth centur}^p loved to depict every possible scene from 
the life of their saviour^ Tlie best example of the work they did h to 
be found in tw'o of the greatest ruins of Asia, and Asia^ remembcrj 
is the continent par ejccelkncf for ruiiis. Both of these, the Boro^ 
budur in central Java and the temple of Angkor Wat in Cambodiiaj 
are covered from top to bottom with a variety of sculptured scenes 
which for their fidelity of expression and clearness of observation 
have never been surpassed by our Western sculptors^ 

Angkor Wat was probably built in the twelfth century by a people 
who had come from Indi>-China and who liad established the so- 
called Khmer kingdom, lliis flourished in the twelfth century of our 
era and lasted until the fifteenth centuiy, when it collapsed as mys¬ 
teriously as it had arisen, and left us widi these vast rums which seem 
to have been begun under Buddhist influence but to have fallen after¬ 
wards under the LnRuence of the Hindus who^ after tliey had driven 
out the Buddhists, dedicated the place to the worship of Vishnu. We 
have no idea wdien they w^ere deserted or whether some small group 
of faitliful monks did not live and w^orship there during all the cen¬ 
turies these gigantic buildings lay in isolated splendour among die 
green foliage of the Cambodian jungle. 

The same holds true for the Borobudun When the Portuguese 
reached Java early in die sixteenth ceniuiy^' die whole structure was 
so densely covert w ith trees and shrubs diat nobody suspected its 
existence until much later, [t was not really brought back to life untii 
a few years ago when it w'as realiied that what had been mistaken 
for the top of a hill was really a vast Buddhist shrine consisting of 
gallery over gallery of sculptured walls and hundreds and hundreds 
of statues of me Buddha. 

Exactly when these endless bas-reliefs dealing with the adventurous 
lives of the early Buddhist fnls$ionaTies and converts were made 
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knows. They miist have been there, however, long before the 
Mohammedans conquered Java, and that would make the Borobudur 
a contemporary of Charlemagne, ^^’hen j'ou look at the work that 
was then being done in this distant land and compare it with the 
clumsy efforts of the Carlovjngian architect and sculptor our own 
^cestors cut a very poor figure, and their descendants .seem to have 
Earned ven’ little. Otherwise, would they have built a hideous little 
Christian chapel right between this acropolis of the Buddhist faith 
Md the silent figure of the Master which for over a thousand yeara 
been sittmg patiently in tlie semi-darkness of his temple of 
Mendut a few away^ 

How;ever. I suppose it really does not make very much difference. 
Tile princes by whose commands ail this was done are gone. We do 
not even know who they were. The millions of worshippers who 
gathered together on this spot, canying their gay baskets full of 
fiowers and fruits, tJiey too are gone* and their dust has long since 
mingled with diat of the near-by volcanoes. 

tliat remains is a great silence, a profound loneliness, a smile of 
patience and understanding, and the bicycle of die priest who is on 
his way to that whitewashed wooden shack just at die other side of 
tne \iendut, and who has stopped to light his cigar. 


The Hin^ temples, by the w'ay, were not diurches in our sen.^G of 
the wonl. Tliey were like die temples of the Greeks and die Egvpti:ins 
the residential quarters of the gods. Ilie priest alone was supposed 
to enter their Holy of Holies (as he had done in Jeru.saletn) and a bare 
mtle room sufficed for this purpose. But the Buddhist stupa bore even 
Jess resemblance to a Cliristian church than the Hindu temple, for it 
was not a temple at all. It was a solid structure, and unlike an Egyptian 
pyramid, il did not even have a small room hidden in its interior 
anatomy. As a rule, as in die case of the Borobudur, it was a small 
mountain or, in case no convenient mountam was available, a man¬ 
made hill overlaid widi masonry and statues. But in order to bcKome 
a regular stupa, this mass of earth or rock must contain at least one 
saerH relic of the Enlightened One, a hair of his head or a piece of 
tils diumb or a tooth or something like that. Such relics, however 
must never become an object of veneration like the collarbone or toe 
ot a Christian saint. It must be present, but its exact location should 

«« 1 t. n must know iliat it lay hidden in this 

sacred building aiid tliat was enouj^h, 

„ <iuiie like the Pyramids, the stupa had probably been 

nothing but a small mound built over a grave. And then, like its 
Egyptian counterpart, it had grown and grown until at last it some¬ 
times reach^ fantastic proportions. But there was no hard and fast 
rule about this, for a stupa need not be out in the open. They could 
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be built within a regular tempk, and we have found rock temples in 
India containing small stupas. And finally, the stupa was not re¬ 
stricted to any one particular form. In China, for example, the stupa 
becomes a pagoda. Those strangely rtxifed Chinese pagodas which so 
greatly fascinated our ancestors of the eighteenth centurj' were really 
nothing but stupas, made out of wood or stone but ser^'ing exactly 
the same purpose as the dotne-shaped stupas of Ceylon or the square 
and sQuat stupas of Tibet or the steep and pointed ones of Siam. But 
like all other Chinese architecture, the pagodas never fail to reveal 
their humble wooden origin^ During the Sung dynasty they arose ^ 
mighn^ heights and w'ere covered from top to bottom with coloured 
tiles, but we have never found a round one. Wood did not lend itself 
to the rounded pattern and the Ch'mese artists were hanlly the sort of 
people to trj' experiments. For they worshipped two ideals—faithful 
crafomanship and tradition. 

To this we also might have added a typically Chinese virtue- 
patience. For. especially in their bronzes their jades and in their 
enamels and their porcelains and earthenware, the Chinese were poS" 
sessed of a patience that could only have been bom out of a complete 
lack of any sense of time. 

The same holds true for their pictures. Not that it can have taken 
very long to write one of those pictures: for their pinting. having 
grown out of their calligraphy, it is only fair to say that they ‘wrote 
a picture a$ they w rote a letter, A few^ minutes must have sufficed in 
contrast to the oil-paintings of the West, upon which one could spend 
weeks and months. But it must have taken a lifetime to acquire that 
particular dexterity with the writing brush which allowed the 
to say as much with a few lines as a Western artist could say with a 
barrel of colours and widi a thousand different shades of darkness 
and light. 

Every form of art is* of course^ the direct result of its own medium. 
When you draw a picture with a match on a coarse piece of paper 
you get an effect different from that produced by a fine pen and 
a block of fine creativlaid paper and a bottle of blue-black ink. 
Therefore if you really want to understand what these marvellous 
landscape artists of the Sung and Ming periods tried to say (and 
lovelier work than tliat has never been done, even by the best of the 
European masters) forget all about your pens and ready-made^ inks 
and get yourself some Chinese brushes and a stick of solid Chinese 
ink, w him you yourself have to rub on a piece of wet stone to get the 
right shade,, and then go to it. You will leam more about Chinese 
painting (which was the art in which the Chinese have achieved their 
highest results) In five minutes of actual work w ith one of their 
brushes than from a couple of years spent in a museum^ 

Incidentally, you will often hear that the Chinese painters suffered 
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from the fact that they were not familiar with the science of perspec¬ 
tive. That is true, but in the first place they were veiy' fond of painting 
their scenerj' from the top of some low hilh thereby avoiding the 
necessity of having any perspective at all (perspective is much more 
important in pictures paint^ In flat countries)^ and in die second 
place dsey got the right effects just as well without ever bothering 
about a vanishing point. But then, Bach got harmonious effects with¬ 
out ever having been trained in our modem science of harmony* In 
the hands of real masters all such details amount to nothing at all. 
The otlierSj however, had better beware! 

If you have never seen any Chinese paintings, do not expect too 
much at first, for you may be sadly disappomtedn Don’t look at too 
many of them at the same time. You w^ill only go home with the 
recollection of a vast blur. And everything will seem rather mono¬ 
tonous. You must remember^ in viewing all Oriental art, that ideas 
about 'interior decorating^ in the East and in the West are about as 
different as they possibly could be. Most people live in a w'orld of 
gadgets, and we clutter up our houses w ith all the accumulated rubbish 
of two or three other generations and on our walls we hang all the 
pictures that belonged to our grandparents. The Chinese and die 
Japanese are w^illing to manufacture all die cheapest and most horrible 
cbjfts d'art for the markets of the Toreign devils/ but in their own 
houses they prefer to practise moderation. Even if they liave a dozen 
pictures they Ixang only one of them on their walls, while the others 
remain neatly tucked away m their boxes in the storeroom. They do 
the same w ith their flowers. Otie rose or one tulip if placed in exactly 
the tight position can be infinitely more effective than three dozen 
ro$es or a thousand tulips dumped in a lot of vases all over tlie piano 
and the cupboard where they do not really ' belong. ‘ 

But the greatest difference between East and West is probably to 
be found in their respective ideals of what constitutes a truly great 
piece of painting. TTe Europeans (except the verj' modern ones) 
insist upon a careful and minute representation of the subject. The 
Chinese and Japanese of the classical period were contented with a 
mere suggestion of a few' of the basic facts, caring nothing for those 
details which mean so much to us. Not that they despised v%hat we 
usually call 'detail,* for on occasions they could be the most minute of 
observ'ers. But w'hen an Englishman paints Mount Everest all the 
other Englishmen who have ever seen tfiat mountain will severely 
criticize him if he has omitted a crevasse here and a peak there. And 
they will base their criticism upon the contention that the artist has 
not told the whole truth. 

The Oriental being essentially an unscientifically minded person 
(one to whom our estem science means just exactly nothing except 
ill so far m he needs it to make a dteap motor-car), will think such 
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objections just silly. The spirit of the mountain is there, Eveiybody 
wno has ever seen it will at onoe recognise it. So why worry about 
another Hake of snow^ on the right slope or the lack of a small black 
rock on the left slope ? After all, it is not meant to be a map of the 
geological siirv'eyT intended to show prospective climbers how' to reach 
Sie top. The picture is a 5ort of spiritual reminder of a bit of land¬ 
scape that some one loved and wanted to have near him all the time. 
But he wanted a suggestion—not a photographic reproduction. If he 
bad wanted the latter he would have bought himself a beautiful hand- 
coloured photograph of Mount Ranier that his felloww^ountrymen 
were manufacturing by the million for a profit of one penny per gross. 
Those were lovely photos and just right for the American market^ 
but as for himself^ for the moment at least he would remain faidifui 
to tho.se few strokes of the pen on a piece of rice paper. Unless some 
one offered him a nice new picture of Greta Garbo or Clark Gable! 
That, of Kjurse, would be different. 

[ am afraid that it would I 

In the sixth ceittury of our era the first Buddhist preachers set foot 
on the soil of Japan^ Until then it had been an unknown island 
beyond the pale of civilization. Something like die Ireland of the 
pre-missionar)' days. Even then relations widi the mainland remained 
rather restricted. Not tliat the Japanese were exactly hostile to 
foreigners. They were just legitimately suspicious. Their experience 
afterwards with the Christian rnissionaries who came to convert them 
from their Buddhistic fallacies was a case in paint, lliese Christians 
immediately and with sublime arrogance undertook to show die 
Japanese how they should run tlieir own country. The Japanese re¬ 
sented dlls greatly and threw all foreigners (including the Christian 
missionaries) out of their countr}' and forbade them to return. At 
about the same time one of the shoguns, who until then bad been 
merely a military commander, made hitnself the real ruler of the 
country, completely eclipsing die emperor. And since the shogun's 
family proved to be better fitted for the job than the family of the 
legitimate rulert they maintained themselves in tliat position for 
several hundred years. It was during this period, the Tokugawa period^ 
which lasted from 1S03 until the reopening of Japan to foreim influ- 
enoe in that a new'form of art made its appearance w^ich has 

exercised a much greater influence upon the art of the West than 
anything every produced by the painters or lacquer workers of China. 
I mean die popular woodcut, die penny print of no great consequencep 
which anybody could afford to buy. 

In the beginning these pictures were done only in black and white^ 
but gradually a few colours w^ere added. Tlie prints were no longer 
made by liand as they had been since the beglim’ing of lime, but they 
were reproduced by means of a mechanical press. Finally this system 
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of reproduction was $o greatly perfected that the artists could use any 
colours they liked. 

Now, it wa5 these cheap little penny prints rather than the costly 
Chinese paintings ( which the Chinese tneniselves valued much too 
highly to let leave meir country) tliat gave the artists of Euro[^ their 
first knowledge of tlie art of the Orient. And they were delighted* 
They had learned almost too much perspective. They were being 
drowned in an ocean of academic detail* Here was a breed of painters 
completely ignorant of the law^s of perspective and yet able to express 
every sort of emotion^ to reveal the nature of every sort of landscape, 
and to do all this with a minimum of apparent efiort and wasting no 
foolish money on expensive canvases and paints. 

It is* of course, more than likely that their long seclusion from the 
rest of the world had been of the utmost benefit in allowing the 
Japanese to develop a style of their own and to forget some of the 
things their Chinese masters had taught them. But one thing they 
retained in common with their Chinese teacliers: their great love for 
Nature. During the latter half of the eighteenth and the first fifty 
years of tlie nineteenth eentury the great Japanese draughtsmen — 
Utamaro, Hokusai, and Hiroshige — took their brushes in liand and 
mixed their coloured inks and thereupon drew literally everj^body and 
everj^thuig that came under their obser\'ation—endless landscapes, 
birds, flow^ersj bridges (tliey seem to liave been almost as much fascin¬ 
ated by their bridges as our medieval artists), roads, waterfalls, 
waves, trees, clouds, and their holy mountairti the snowncovered peak 
of Fujiyama, rendered a hundredfold and from every ^ssible angle, 
and actors and actresses and little boys flying kites and little girls play¬ 
ing with tlieir pet puppies — indeed, whatever the gods had created 
was most welcome grist to dieir busy mill- 

With a little training almost evciy one can get the 'feeV of these 
pictures. They are^ of course, entirely different from V^'estem pauit- 
ingp but that makes no difference, can learn to understand them as 

you can learn to appreciate the music of tlie Balinese gamelan. It is all 
a matter of goodw ill and patience, andp as always when you are deal¬ 
ing w ith the arts* go to the originals if you possibly can. Do not read 
awut them. See them and tlien compare them. Take, for example* 
a landscape by the elder Breughel or Patinier or Nicolas Poussin 
and put it next to a winter scene by Fan K’uan who lived four hundred 
years earlier and was a contemporary' of William the Conqueror. Or 
compare a flow^er by Korin (Ogata Korin, 1661-1716) to a fiow'er 
arrangement by the Dutchman D'Hondecoeter or the Frenchman 
Renoir, or one of his ravens to one of the rare bird pictures of a Dutch 
master of the seven teenth century. Or com pare Hokusai's well-know n 
wave to the wave of the Frenclunan Gustave Courbet. You will tlien 
realize how essentially the art of China and Japan was an art of 
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and you inay well begin to wondet whether Commodore 
Matthew Galbraith Perry was really such a benefactor of mankind 
when on that famous i«h of July of tlie year 1853 he insisted the 
Mikado should receive the letter from President Fillmore and listen to 
the latter's proposal to open up his empire to the nations of the est. 
Perhaps he was right and such developmeits are unavoidable, for . 
W'e must have progress! 

Must we have art too ? 

Yes, we must ' 

But we shall have to fight for it, as we shall have to fight for all the 
best things in life, and fight as hard as we can. 


CHAPTER XL 


Goya 

The last oj the gre^i mmrsai painters. 

Faulting, of course, did not completely come to m end 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century. Even to-day there 
are some thirty thousand painters in Paris. Furthermorep during the 
last centuw enough pictures have been painted to cover the Sahara 
Desert with a rich layer of colourful canvases- But %vhen the arts and 
life parted company the painter ceased to be the inteiT^reter of certain 
definite ideals which aU the people of Western Europe could under¬ 
stand and feel because they were part of their oomnion spiritual and 
social heritage. 

The Reformation had been the first step in this direction. But 
although Protestant ajid Catholic were now each other's bitterest 
enemies and frequently slaughtered each other with an efficiency 
W'hich was only surpassed by tne wholesale murder of the wars of more 
recent date, tney continued to live die same sort of cultural exist¬ 
ence, to paint the same sort of pictures, to build the same sort of 
houses and palaces, to wear die same sort of clodies (perhaps a little 
more subdued in colour for the Protestants than for the Catholics 
and to compose the same sort of secular music. 

Of course^ the palace of the Catholic ruler contained a private 
chapel where Mass was said accord mg to Catholic rites, w'hereas the 
palace of the Protestant prince harboured a private chapel from which 
all trace of the former fai th had been most carefully removed. But the 
proverbial visitor from Mars, not familiar witli the details of such 
religious quarrels, would hardly have noticed any diflferences at all 
when he passed from Northern Europe to Southern Europe or moved 
from Versailles to Potsdam. European culture was still a universal 
culture^ a carefully constructed economic and social pyraniid, with a 
broad substructure of peasants who in most countries were worse off 
than the medieval serfs, a small layer of slightly better-off merchants 
and m^ufacturers^ and a top consisting of an aristocracy who lived 
on the labours of their serfs, and high up above all this, and lost in the 
clouds, that block of priceless alat^ter knowm as the King. 

The French Revoluti<«i was to upset this ancient structure, and was 
to cause such damage that no efforts at repair have ever been quite 
successful. It was to substitute tlie principle of nationalism for that 
ancient ideal of a cultural internationalism of w^hich Goetlie, die great 
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Germ ail writer and scietitkt, was the last aod the most brilliant chaxrt- 
pion and e3«|>onent. 

Music remained the only form of art which sometimes sucxeeded in 
tripping merrily across the red and green and purple boundary lines 
that now appeared on the map of Europe, and which divided the 
ancient continent into a hundred mutually hostile armed camps. But 
paintings being less easily transported and speaking a language that 
had a less universal appeal, was less fortunate in tills respect and was 
reduced to a aort of national dialect which could not be understoodp 
and was not really meajit to be understood i, by anyone outside its own 
native bailiwick. 

Goya was at least as Spanish as Velasquez or El Greco. No one 
could ever mistake him for a Fleming or an Italian. But at the same 
time there was a quality in his w^ork that made him a representative of 
all the cultural manifestations of his age. You can call him a Baroque 
artist and I won't be able to contradict you. You can point to Rococo 
elements in his paintings and they undoubtedly are there. Neverthe¬ 
less* the desire for a true and faithful copying of Naturc-as-she-is and 
not as we ourselv'es would like her to be, an artistic ideal wfudi went 
back to the Dutch school of the seventeen tin century and which had 
become widely popular during the last half of the eighteenth century 
■—that naturalism has rarely found such a faithful expression as it did 
in some of Goya*s portraits. And that ^ impressionism' which we have 
always acclainied as one of the great artistic achievements of tlie nine^ 
teendi century is so brilliantly pre-sent in such paintings as that which 
depicts the wholesale executions in Madrid in the year iSOS that we 
shall some day have to revise our theories upon this .subject and give 
the credit for its discovery^ to this great Spaniards 

Not that he himself svould be much interested. He belonged to 
that old type of artist who slept with his clothes on and died w'ith a 
palette in his hands. He spent eightj-two years on this planet and 
most of them were difficult years. For although he was appreciated by 
his contemporaries and enjoyed the beautiful title of Court Painter to 
his Most Catholic Majesty, and never liad to pawn his clothes in order 
to buy food, he was temperamentally too murli like Michelangelo and 
Rembrandt and Beethoven to find peace on this side of tlie grave^ 

Tlie time in which he lived bore a close resemblance to our own, A 
brilliant beginning. The dawTi of enlightenment had appeared above 
the distant horizon. TI>e brotherhood of man was to inaugurate an 
era in which freedom and an absolute equality of opportunity were to 
be the birthright of every child, ^lions^ enfdttts de la pain'd But 
something went wrong. The procession. Instead of arriving at the foot 
of the Statue of Liberty, must have taken the wrong turn somewhere 
along the road, for it suddenly found itself facing tlie steps that led 
up to the scaffold, Josir df ghire eii atrkd —and so* citizens and 
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citizenesses, if you will kindly step forward, w^e w^ill quickly and skil¬ 
fully cut off your heads and d ump your bodies into a pit of quicklime! 
All for the sake of that earthly Paradise which Citiiten Robespierre, 
the true iriend of virtue, uitends to establish upon this earth according 
to a litde blueprint of his o^vn. Y ou can see it slicking out of his back 
pocket together with a few other sheets of paper. Tliose other sheets 
of paper are not blueprints. They contain the lists of the names of 
those who to-morrow will kiss Madame Guillotine. 

%V'hi]eaU this vvas liappening in Paris^ Goya in Madrid was paintit^ 
the portraits of the Spanish royal family. After a rowdy childhood in 
Fuendetc;>dos, where he was bom in 174^^ and Saragossa, where he had 
learned his trade, he became a trampp wandering ail over Spain w ith a 
company of strolling bullfighterSj and ending up in Rome without a 
penny in his pocket and far from welL But his iron constitution carried 
him through tins little contretemps. He kept on painting, won a 
Second prize in a competition for something or other in Parma, and 
finally scraped togelher enough money to return to Saragossa. 

In the meantime that unfortunate street brawl in which three young 
men from a neighbouring village had been killed and in tvhich he w^as 
suspected of having taken an active part had been conveniently for¬ 
gotten. The indictment against Goya w as quashed, and he could go 
wherever he pleased. He tried his luck in Mad rid, where Raphael 
MengSp a Germaji Je%v bom in Czechoslovakia of a Danish father, w^as 
covering die tvalls and ceilings of the royal palace w ith diose Greek 
gods and goddesses which made him one of the most popular artists 
of his day, but w hich fill our owti hearts widi a sense of irrepressible 
boredom. 

Tlirough Mengs, who was a terrible painter but a decent enough 
fellow and willing to help a poor devil down on his luck* young Goya* 
now^ married to the sister of his teacher Josi^ Bayeu, got a job making 
the designs for a number of tapestries which were to be woven in the 
royal Gobelin factorv' (director: Raphael Mengs). Ttigether with hia 
father4n-1aw Goya then lost lumself for several years in the routine 
job of depicting popular scenes for a new set of wall coverings for the 
palace of die heir to die throne, lliese cartoons* a little too much in 
the Mengs style to be really great works of art but very pleasing in a 
decorative $on of %vay, attracted the royal attention. From then on 
Goya's career was easy. He was appointed director of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy of Art and a sliort time later appointed painter to the Court. 

VMiat he thereupon did to his royal master and his royal wife and 
their brood of royal cliildren is really one of die most sc^aitdalous ind- 
dents in the whole history' of art. Of course, a portrait-painter must 
have a little leeway in exposing some of the less amiable qualities of 
his patrons if those patrons happen to disgust him. But Goya, in one 
single picture, a portrait of King Charles and his family, did more to 
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destroy the royal prestige than all the diatribes of the gutter journal¬ 
ists of the early days of the French Revolution. What makes this 
incident so very' deplorable is that the Court was so dumb and so 
completely devoid of any conimon sense that nobody, neither the 
King nor Queen nor anv of their Ministers, seems to have recognized 
the brutal betrayal of the ideal of divine right of which this portrait 
had been guilty. 

It is a marvellously clever piece of work. But then, Goya knew his 
business from A to 2. Tw o or three hours was all he asked of his cus¬ 
tomers and, behold! their picture was finished* A quality which^ accord¬ 
ing to a widesprepd tradition, stood him in good stead on tlM famous 
occasion when he was supposed to have painted a nude portrait of die 
Duchess of Alva. Her husband upon being informed of this outrage 
announced that he would visit the painteFs studio to assure himself 
of the correctness or incorrectness of tins rumour, and in case things 
were as he had been told he would avenge the honour of a Spanisti 
grandee in the way, etc.* etc* But when the next day he arrived at the 
studio, beholdl there was his wife's picture»but showing the lady 
decently dressed. In one single night the versatile artist had painted 
the second portrait to appease the wTath of the infuriated husband. 

I mention this pleasant little tale because it is so very much like 
almost all the other stories about die great artists of the past which 
have surv'ived and have become common knowledge when nobody 
remembers any of their works. The Duchess of Alva may indeed have 
been Sehor Goya's lady friend. But that second picture, the one that 
had been painted at such short order to save die painter from the fury 
of his Grace tine Duke^ w as painted when the Duchess was a widow. 
This interesting incident therefore never took place. 

Meanwhile in France events took their normal course. The Mar- 
uillaise had given way to the A/drrAf dr rEmprrritrj and in 1S08 
Charles IV abdicated the throne in favour of Joseph Bonaparte, the 
brother of the Emperor. This led to years of civil war m which the 
loyalists were vigorously supported by an English army under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, who after his victory over the French at Talavera 
w as created Viscount Wellington. Goya, for some mysterious reason, 
at first took the aide of the usurpers and continued in his position as 
Court painter. But what he really felt about all this was expressed in a 
number of paintings and in a series of etchings which will ever remain 
a most violent indictment of die folhea of war. Tlie etchings, especi¬ 
ally» 1 would hardly recommend to people who are subject to niglit- 
mares, for most of them are exactly that—pictorial nightmares fillip 
with a ghastly quality that for ever haunts us once w'e have seen it. 
The pictures are as fresh as the day they were drawn, for they have an 
uncanny resemblance to the photographs whidi we have seen in recent 
years in our new-spapers—heaps of corpses and mutilated bodies 
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that are the inevltabk results of civil war. incidentally he painted a 
portrait of Wellington in which he made that typical Anglo-Irishman 
look like a younger brother of tlie Bonapartes who had forgotten or 
omitted to shave that morning. 

In 1822, when he was well past seventy, Goya suddenly left his native 
land, crossed the Pyrenees (all alone), and went to live In Bordeaux. 
There he met most of his old friends, for tlie restoration of die Bour¬ 
bons after the fall of Napoleon had forced thousands of Spajiiards into 
exile. Not because they had supported King Joseph, but because, as 
true patriots, they had agitated for a constitutional monarchy and had 
opposed that despotism of the Crown and the Church which was 
responsible for the sad state of their nation and which liad turned die 
erstwhile prosperous possessions of the Moorish caliphs into a how'I- 
ing wdldemess. 

Goya died in Bordeaux in 1828. During the last years of lus life lie 
turned completely deaf, but his eyesight remained dear to the end. 
And what those eyes liad seen his hand had most faithfully revealed 
on canvas or on paper, leaving us a complete and painstakingly accu¬ 
rate picture of a society that had died b«ause it had not known how 
to live up to its own ideab. 


CHAPTER XLl 


The Picture-book Gives Way to the 
Music-book 

Music succeeds painting as the most popular the artSt 
the Centre ^ gravity ^ the musical life q/" Europe is moved 
from south to nm'ih. 

Tit£ art of tke Middle Aces was the picture-book of 
those who could not read. Every painttog, every' bit of ?»culpture^ every 
illuiTiinated manuscriptp every piece of tapes trj^j w^as created for the 
single purpose of making the illiterate masses familiar with some 
further detail of the s^tories of Holy \^Tlt. 

^^hen the Churrh started out upon tlie w^ell-eiigU hopeless task of 
changing some fifty million barbarians into rather cr^e and rudi^ 
rnentaiy' Christians—but Cliristians nevertheless—it disi’overed very 
$oori that a mere appeal to people's ears svas not enough. They had 
to see in order to believe, Aiid so the Church overcame its earlier pre¬ 
judices against the arts as part of the pagan inheritance. It enlisted 
the sent'ices of the painters and sculptors and the ^vorkers in brass 
and gold and copper and silver and silk and vvool, and bade them set to 
w'ork and tell the story of the Gtiod ShepJierd and of His wanderings 
upon this earth iit such simple pictorial forms that nobody could fail 
to understand their meaning,. This accomplished^ music was added as 
a metliod of propaganda, and towards the end of the fifteenth century 
music, as we have already seen^ escaped from the bondage of the 
Church aiKJ started upon a career of its own. 

Once back among the people of the market-pkee and the oountiy 
fair, music develops by leaps and bounds. It was a much greater 
source of .satisfaction to the average citizen than the pictures that 
hung on the w^alls of his chapel or the limestone saints that lixiked 
dow'n upon him from the roof of his cathedral For this new music he 
could carry widi him wlierever he went. A tune, unlike a picture, was 
common pn^perty. Even the poorest wool-carder, who could not afford 
a single penny^ print although he worked fifteen hours a day^ had just 
as much right to an aria by Gluck as the rich Austrian nobleman 
who could afford to hire the composer for an evening of operatic 
entertainment. 

In short, music w^as a much more democratic art than painting. 
And when at last the difierent instruments w^ere so far perfected that 
orchestral music, with its endless combbiations and variations, became 
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a practica] possibility, music was victorious sil along the line. Paint¬ 
ing, exiled from all Protestant chuj^hes, fled into the privacy of the 
home or found a refuge in the museum^ But music walked brazenly 
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down the highways and byways of every civilized counhys and, with 
tlte help of «Jre nadio and iJie talkies, it bids fair to conquer the whole 
world. 

But here is sometJiing to wonder about, ^^Tty should music have 
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left the shores of the Mediterrariean and moved northward in the 
general direction of the Atlantic Ocean f The answer is so simple that 
every reader will be able to supply it himself. Tlie Mediterranean 
ceased to be the centre of trade and commerce and, therefore, of 
civilization. The Atlantic Ocean then became the new world o^an. 
Hence the countries along the shores of the Atlantic grew richer 
and richer while those around the Mediterranean grew poorer and 
poorer. 

Vienna was the last stronghold of the Catholic south. But Vienna 
was in a class all by itself. It was the city where north and east and 
south and west met. Furthermorep it was the residence of one of the 
most powerful dynasties of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
a dynasty which being essentially Teutonic in its administrative 
methods had been able to force its will upon a large number of ill- 
organized Slavonic states and which, by exploiting them to the last 
pfennig, had beer) able to make its capital the economic, social^ 
cultural centre of the whole of Central Europe. 

I think I have already auooeeded in convincing you that the 
painters have always follow^ed the full dinner paib As soon as they got 
their chance, the musicians did likewise. They tucked their uii- 
polished cantatas and sonatas under their arms. They left their unpaid 
bills behind them. They took the road that led to die north. For that 
was where the pot of gold aw^aited them» at the end of the rambow 
of their high and tneir unlimited hopes and ambitions. 


CHAPTER XLII 


Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven 

The Generiil Staff leads its army of humble music-teanhers to a 
brilliaat vktory- 

AVe map better begin with the greatest of tliein aU. 
Here is his record, as written do^Ti by his sop; 

Born in Eisenaih, a,d- 16S5, Marrh SSrrf. 

1. Court muskmn in fVeimar at the Court of Duke yokann Ernst. 

S, Organist in the neti^ ehurch in Arnstadti J704, 

3. Organist in ike church of St Blasius in Mulhausenj 1707. 

4. Chamber and Cornet organist in fVeimuTf iTOSh^ 

5. Also concert^master at the same Court, 1714. t ^ 

6. Orckesira conductor and director ff chamber music ol the Court ^ 

Prince of Anhalt-CZtkeHf 1717. 

7. From there iient (iias) to Leipzig, whm^e he had been ap^inted 

choir director and cantor at the school of the church of St 

Thomas. 

P.S. He died on yuly 2Bth of the year of grace 1750 . 

It is all verj' simple. There is nothing exciting or gloiious about it+ 
It might be the obituary of any one of those thousands of 'city 
musicians ' who functioned during this period. But the P-S. at the end 
happened to be by the hand of Philipp Emanuel Bach, and the man 
about whom he wrote was his father* 

Bach 

Sebastian (as his family called him) belonged to a family that had 
produced so many musicians during the previous two hundred years 
that in the central part of Germany where most of them were em¬ 
ployed the word Bach had come to mean the ^me tiling as a Spiel- 
mann or musician. Hi$ fatlier, Johann Ambrosius Bach, had moved 
from Erfurt to Eisenach, and there Sebastian w'as boni in the year 
ieS5* This little Thuringian city had played quite a rGle in German 
history, for it was there that Luther, singihg in the sti^t for his daily 
bread, attracted the attention of the Cotta famil3' which did so much 
to help him in his further career. Only a short distance away (a few 
hours' walk) lay that magnificent Romanesque castle called the Wart- 
burg where early in the Middle Ages the minnesingers had held their 
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ramous sLngtng contests (see Wagner's Tannhausfr) and where in 
159 1 Luther lay hidden while he completed his translation of the Bible, 

Sebastian's fat her, Ambrosius, had a tivin brother, Johann Chris¬ 
toph* lovni musician at Amstadt* who not only looked so much like 
his twin tliat not even tlieir respective wives could tell them apart, but 
who fiddled and composed so much like Ambrosius that it is impose 
sible to say who composed what These twins^ together with all the 
other endless Baclis who during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies held jobs as towTi musicians in many a village and hamlet of 
central Germany, were descendants of a certain Veit Bach, a baker 
and miller by profession, who had spent his leisure hours practising 
the aither, an instrument he was said to have handled with great 
virtuosity. 

Seeing a chance to improve his condition* Veit had emigrated to 
Hungary* But when, during the Reformation, that country' defiriitely 
took the side of the Catholic Church and all Protestants were forced 
to choose between recantation or exile* he packed up his little ziiher 
and returned to his native land to begin all over again. A rugged 
honesty and a complete inability to accept a compromise seem to nave 
been the two chief characteristics of all the members of the Bach 
tribe. Several of them fell victims to the prevailing weakness of their 
age and ended their days as confirmed drunkards* But even in their 
cups ttiey knew the difference between right and wrong in constructing 
a fugue as well as in closing a business deal. 

Sebastian lost his father when he w'a.s tetu His eldest brother, 
Johann Christoph, took Sebastian and one of his odier brodiers, 
Johann Jakob, with him to the little village where he was organist. 
Here Sebastian learned to play the fiddle. And here occurred that 
famous incident w^hjdi throws such a dear light upon the child*3 
determination to leam his trade that it deserves to be mentioned as 
an object-lesson to all children who take their music seriously* 

Sebastian wanted to study the works of the great harpsichord 
masters of his day. His brother had them in manuscript form, but 
w^ould not give them to this child, who was alw^ays asking too many 
questions, any wav. Tliese works by Froberger and Pachelbel were kept 
under lock and key in a cupboard which had an unglazed bttic^ 
door; and brother Johann w'ould not give SebEistian the key. So tJie 
boy used to steal into the room every night wJien the otliers had gone 
to bed and with his tiny fingers pull the sheeU of notepaper out of 
tlte cupboard. He would copy them by the light of the moon (no 
candles for little boys in this careful German household!) and then 
tuck them away again when it had growm too dark to see^ He spent six 
months doing this. Just when he was almost finished his brother dis¬ 
covered him in the act of steal mg into the room, soundly spanked 
him, and deprived him of his treasures. 
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The brother got ofFeasy. He is probably copying Sebastian's vHolin 
sonatas in one of the dartest corners of Signor Dante’s Infemo. But 
poor Sebastian fared worse. I le had so severely taxed his eyesight by 
these six months of scribbling that he Kjew blind long before he 
should have suffered from that terrible affliction. An operation was 
tried to restore his sight. It was not a success. Bach died blind. 

I would much rather write about old Sebastian Dach tlian anybody 
else. But one either gives him three pages or three volumes. His 
musical output alone fills sixty volumes of the Bach Gesellsrhaft, 
founded a century after his death, when most of his works liad been 
almost completely forgotten. This, however, was not the fault of the 
contemporary music publishers. Early in the nineteenth century 
Breithopfand Hartel (the firm, althougli founded in 1540, had been 
printing music for only half a century) had got out an edition of 
Bach’s f'tstt liurg. They could not sell It. In 1837 Robert Schumann, 
published two letters of’Beethoven in which old Ludwig congratulated 
another German publi-sher on his ''forthcoming edition of the works 
of J. S. Bach.” That plan too had failed. Thereupon the Bach lovers, 
under the leadership of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, founded their 
Bach Gesellschaft in imitation of the English Handel Sokety for the 
purpose of preserv'ing die nmster's musical output. 

They found it very difficult to get hold of all the manuscripts. Some 
had been sold, others given away, many more stolen or lost, Tlie next 
time vou hear the Brandcubatg Concertos remember that Bach him¬ 
self never heard them played, and that after the deadt of the Elector 
of Brandenburg they were sold for sixpence apiece. 

As for the total output of J. S. B,, as far as it has been rescued from 
the dust of many forgotten attics, it covers just about the whole of the 
musical field w-itli tlie exception of opera in the modem sense of the 
word. During most of his life he enjoyed, of course, almost ideal con¬ 
ditions for the prediction of this sort of work. Our poor contem- 
porarv coinposers who are for ever fleeing to isolated mounts in-tops 
of E^acific island.^ to 'finish their opus No, 7’ may well envy him the 
quiet of his surroundings. 

By his first wife, his cou.<iin Maria Barbara Bach, he had seven chil¬ 
dren, of whidl four survived; one daughter and tlirce sons, two of 
whom, Wilhelm Friedemann and Karl Philipp Emanuel, grew up to 
be excellent musicians in tlieir own right. .After fourteen years of a 
very' happy but busy marriage Barbara died, A year later Sebastian 
wedded Anna Magdalena Willken, a young woman endowed with a 
lovely soprano voice and the daughter of a Court and field trumpeter 
at W’eissenfcis. It was for her that Bach composed that charming little 
Klavierbuckltin with which all students of the piano arc familiar. 

Perliaps it was a reward for her secretarial services. For Bach w-as 
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one of those lucky men possessed of ulfe who could read hk hand¬ 
writing and svho took a delight in copying hk manuscript^- When not 
occupied with her husband's musical interests, Anna Magdalena was 
engaged in bearing turn children^ of which not less than thirteen 
appeared in very short order. But out of six boys only t^vo sur\'i^ ed. 

One of these^ Johann Christian, the most colourful if not the niost 
capable of all thy Bachs, had an extraordinaiy' career. He developed 
a gift for opera m the popular taste. He directed operas in Milan, in 
Naples, in Paris, in London. In the English capital Signor Giovanni 
Bacchi became the fashionable music-teacher of the nobility and 
gentry. He had his own carriage in which he drove from pupil to 
pupil. The charge for half an hour's lesson was half a guinea. For one 
of hi$ Parisian operas he received ten thousand francs. The most his 
father had ever made in one of his best years when he worked only 
tw'elve hours a day at half a dozen different Jobs wus seven hundred 
thalers a year. Part of this came out of' special services * at weddings 
and funerals. During very healthy years ( a.d. 1729 was a hard one for 
him)j when people refused to die^ his income w^as diminished by at 
least a hundred thalers. 

As for those honours that meant so much in the unenlightened 
eighteenth century, the best Bach could ever do for himself was to be 
made Court composer to the Elector of Saxony, it took him three 
years of con;Stant effort and a series of letters pf such abject humility 
that it hurts to read them, for such w^ere tlie times in which Bach 
lived—tills electoral title so greatly strengthened his social jjosidon 
that now at last he was almost victorious in his endless quarrels with 
his dreadful employers at the famous Thomasschule. 

Bach w as almost always in trouble with his superiors, usually about 
aorne absurd little trifle- VMien younger he w^as raked over the coals 
for allowing a strange young w^oman to play in the organ loft. Fortu¬ 
nately, on this occasion he was able to justify his act because *'he had 
warned the local pastor that the young lady was his cousin and his 
future wife/^ Later on he was reprimanded for repeatedly overstaying 
his leave of absence when aw'ay in aome big city to hear the w'orks of 
one of the great contemporary masters. 

But all these were as nothing compared to the difficulties that arose 
after Bach left Cbthen, where ne had been quite happy and compara- 
lively well paid, to succeed Johann Kuhnau as cantor of the Thomas^ 
schule in Leipzig, where for the first time in his life he w'ould have a 
good organ at his disposak So little did the worshipful magistrates 
and the good citizens of Leipzig understand his genius that they 
noticed neither the St yohn Passion with which he opened his official 
career in their tovm nor the St Maitkm Passion which he wrote 
six years later in A single contemporary critic remarked 

that it was better suited for a concert hall than for a churcht a 
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fact which may well have inl^uenced him never to write another 
Passion. 

But his minor ^vorks too failed to find favour in the eyes of his 
immediate sutriors. They never ceased complaining: that he took 
liberties witn the music he was supposed to play during the church 
ser\ices and were for ever objectkig to his ''inexcusable habit of im¬ 
provising in an unsuitable style.In order to show how thoroughly 
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annoyed they were, these little souls made it impossible for the music 
teadier they Ivid 'hired' to reorganize his choirs along practical lines 
by firing the incompetent sincere and hiring only competent ones. He 
bad to do the best he could with the material they gave him. If he did 
not like the arrangement, he could pack up lus belongmgs and take his 
small army of children wherever he pleased. 

Did all tills make him lose his temper or resort to outbreaks of Lrh 
dignant violence ? Hardly. He was too sincerely aware of his own 
worth. And he was too good a Christian, If it pleased the good Lord 
to send Jiim these tribulations, he probably deserved them. And 
besides, had he not been recognized by the greatest In the land ? Had 
Hot the mighty King of Prussia sent for him? Ijideed he liad! From 
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Bach'3 son Philipp Emanuel, who was one of his Court musicians, the 
King had heard all about the famous father. The latter was bidden to 
present himself in Potsdam. He was sixty-two years old at the time 
of that famous journey. But he travelled all ihe way to the Prussian 
capital a^ the King was Informed that the old man had arrived and 
was waiting to pay his humble respects whenever it pleased his Majesty 
to deign to receive him. 

And then a tremendous thing happened—a thing unheard of at any 
ro)^l Court—almost as revolutionary and shocking as that time when 
King Louis XIV allow^ed his good friend Moh&re lo take a seal in hia 
presence. Th^ King said^ “Bring the old fellow^ right ini*' and he 
welcomed him most cordially, and showed him all his new pianos, 
which were of course of great interest to the man w^hose 
Um^^d Clmkhord was to provide all future piano students with 
their Bible and Book of Common Prayer. And thereupon* before all 
those present, his Majesty provided the Saxon H^rr Kapelimrisi^r 
with a theme of his ow-n and asked him to improvise on it. And the 
Herr Kapeiltnehter had done this so brilliantly that his Majesty and 
everybody else w^ere delighted, and the King actually refrained from 
givmg a flute concert of iSs own in order to spend the entire evening 
listening to the music teacher from Leipzig. 

And did the people of Leipzig hear about it? TJiey did. And did 
it clunge their attitude towards nim? Not particularly. To tliem and 
to most of his contemporaries Sebastian Bach remained just another 
Bach, another church choinnaster on seven hundred thalers a year. 

When* durif^ the eiid of his life, his incomparable jirt n/i/if Fi^ue 
was published (one of the very few of his works actually printed 
during bis own lifetime), only tlurtj^ copies w'cre bought and the 
copperplates were sold for what they were worth—as copper. But few 
people have gone through life as serenely and uncomplamingly as old 
Johann Sebastian. Even fewer have showTi such considerate kindiie^ 
towai^s all beginners or greater magnanimity in forgiving their 
enemies. All his life long he remained the simple Spidmann of his 
earlier tlays, the little boy who bad apent the moonlit nights copying 
the forbidden music of Pachelbel, 

He was an indefaiigabie worker, an excellent harps idiord player, 
the most famous organist of his time, a good fiddler, a good viola 
player. And the number of hi$ works that he wrote for tile voice and 
for every mstrumenta] combination is so enormous that one might 
feel inclined to doubt their authenticity until one begins to examine 
them. No matter how simple or how complicated, the Bach touch is 
always there. It is as d'lfhcult to produce a spurious Bach cantata as to 
fake a Rembrandt etching. 

And now before I bid farewell to this man to whom I owe more 
chan to all the great philosophers who merely tried to reveal Divine 
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Tnith bv means of words, a few more random ideas. The fascinating 
part of life is its absolute unpredictability, its sublime lack of logic. 

It is undoubtedly true that once the northern part of Europe had 
grown more prosperous than the southern, the best arnsts and 
musicians of the soutli began to move in a nortliem direction. But 
Bach was bom in the post-war Germany of the seventeenth century, 
the posi-w^ar period of that struggle of thirty long years during w'hich 
the Teutonic lands suffered a setback from which they did not recover 
until fully two centuries later. Arid yet he and all his fcUow-musicians 
in their little towns and villages, livitig pitifully hard lives and getting 
practically no recognition, created a world of beauty that no country 
in the heyday of its glory has et'er surpassed. Here and there a back¬ 
slider like Handel or Bach's own son, Johann Christian, might fall for 
the fleshpots of London or Paris, but the others were quite content to 
remain where they were, to do the work their busy hands found to do, 
but at all times striving to furtlter the cause that was nearest to their 
hearts—the cause of M usic. 

Bach departed this life quite suddenly on July the twenty-eighth of 
the year ITSO. A few days before his death the blind man was dictat¬ 
ing a choral for the organ to his son-in-law'. At first the title he had 
chosen was IVhen in the HQUr of Vtftiosi Heed. But when he felt that 
the end was near, he asked that it be chained to Before Thy Throtu, 
My God, I Stand. And when he finally stood before that Throne, no 
man ever approached it who had so well deserved of the divine mercy 
as the old Hac/ifiirstiiche jlnhalt-CStheniscke Hof~Kapellr)uisttr and 
Director Choirmaster of the Church of St Thomas in I.«ipalg, Johann 
Sebastian Bach. 

Tile question is often askedi If Bach was really conscious of his own 
greatness, whv did he accept the tndiflerence of the public towards 
his music with such csomplete equanimity ? For, widt trie exception of 
the Frederick the Great episode, Iw really received very little public 
recognition. And he must have realized that while he lived the ob¬ 
scure life of a 'town musician,' his rival Handel, who would not even 
take the trouble to meet him, let alone shake hands with him, was 
rolling up several comfortable fortunes and was becoming a man of 
such solid popularity that even the Hanoverian royal family (otherwise 
not famous for the delicacy of its feelings) trembled in its Hanoverian 
boots when their terrible fCapefltnebter was in one of his tantrums. 
And while a truly great artist may be indifferent to the neglect he him¬ 
self receives, the Diing that is apt to hurt is to see others of inferior 
ability get away with all the laurels. 

Well, in the first place, Sebastian Bach was much too great a man, 
and too sincere and lionest a Christian in the most sublime sense of 
the word, to indulge in envy. That is why I have gone into sudi detail 
about his private life, for in his case at least the man and his art were 
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absolutely one. But in the second plaice he was such an excellent 
musician, he knew his craft so well* that he must have realized that 
owing to the conditions under which he lived he must necessarily be 
unpopular with the great masses of tlie people. 

For Bach had the misfortune (w^hich became our own good fortune) 
to be bom in a sort of musical twilight zone between the old order and 
the new^ T^e religious fuip^ of the previous two centuries had spent 
Itself. The mevitable reaction had set iHi People were eager to listen 
to something that would take their minds off their troubles^ the ut- 
evitable troubles of every great post-war period. The easy-flowing 
and gay melodies of the Italian opera came to them as a tremendous 
relief Here at last was something to w'hich one could listen without 
bothering one's brain trying to solve some complicated contra¬ 
puntal problem. You could just ait down and let the music do the 
work. 

Bach realized that there w-as no use fighting such inevitable reac* 
tions+ [talian opera was the thing that just then happened to appeal 
m most people. Serious-minded German composers like Reinhart 
Keiser and Jobarm Wolfcang Franck, who w^orked veiy hard to make 
Hamburg, the richest Germaji city^ the centre of a truly German 
Opera, ended their days in the poor house. Very soon after it had been 
founded the Hamburg opera was forced to close its door^, Italian 
music^ jazz of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries^p vvas in 
|»ssession of the field and nothing was going to dislocate its hold upon 
the popular favour until a German musician who could and would 
compose in the modem mariner should make his appearance. It was 
the tragedy of Bach that he w^as not that man. 

In this respect he was entirely like that other famous citizen of the 
got^ town of Eisenach, Dr Martin Luther. Just as Luther had not 
^ pioneer of a new idea but the last defender of the faith 
of the Middle Ages—die last of the great medieval heroes—so Bach 
was not really a pjon^r of a new form of musical expression but the 
last of the great medieval musicians. We are very apt to overlook 
this fac^, yet St explains even thing, Bach's music, if we are not 
particularly serious students of me subject, strikes ua as someth! rig 
refreshingly ne^v—as soiiiething most agreeably suited to our modem 
ears. But Bach's music is only modem in the same sense that Giotto’s 
frescoes or Jan van Eyck^s pictures were modem^ In reality, these 
were the final summing up and tlie highest flow^ering of a bygone 
civilization, but not in any way die forerunners of a new age. 

When you look at the problem In this light it becomes dear why 
ms contemporaries felt so indiflerent towards tlds man to whom they 
used to refer ^ * the old wig^' or, as we should say^ 'the old codger.' 
The Sort of wigs he continued to wear were old-fashioned contraptions 
with which no bright young lad* who kept up with the timeSj w^ould 
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care to be seen in public. And his music was Uke his wigs. It belotigrf 
to a past upon which most people had now deliberately turned their 
backs because it only reniir>ded them of centuries of misery\ They 
w'ere all for tlie present. Although they reaUjted that they were deal¬ 
ing with a musician of brilliant talents (for no one ever doubted Bach's 
genius^ both as a composer and a practis'mg musician) they would have 
none of bim^ He w^as a ' fussy old wig '—a man who had outlived his 
time. 

We, who no longer share their prejudices and to w^hom their owti 
much-vaunted 'modemitv^ sounds like terribly old-fashioned stufl\ 
meagre and without any true inspiration, can appreciate Bach for 
what he really both was and is—^the most sublime exponent, the 
highest incarnation of all that was highest noblest in the music of 
the past — -the broad foundation upon which tlse next generation 
Would be able to construct the music of the future. 

HAfTOEt. 

Georg Friedrich Handel — or^ after he became a British subject|^ 
George Frederick Handel—was bom in I685, the same year as Bach, 
but he died nine years after lus famous contemporary, in April of the 
year 1759, and w’as buried in \\''estminster Abbey wdth all the pon^p 
and circumstance due to his exalted position as musician to his late 
Majesty King George L 

His father, a barber-surgeon in Halle-ati-der-Saale, had great am¬ 
bitions for his bright young son. When he discovered that the hoy 
w^ajited to become a professional musician, he flatly put his large 
Saxon feet dow^i and said "Nol'' The son must rise a few' rungs on 
the social scale by studying law. The scales of Guido of Arezzo would 
never get him anywhere. In the end, die father ai>d son compromised. 
The son registered as a law^ student at the university and meanw^hile 
spent a year as probationer-organist at the local church* After that 
year he got a deHnite appointment and at once bade farewell to tlie 
law. 

His ability, however, attracted the attention of several serious 
patrons of tlie arts, and he was offered several subsidies which would 
have made it possible for liim to spend some years in Italy to perfect 
his technique and leam composition. All such assistance Handel none 
too courteously refused. Not that during the earlier part of his career 
he w^as a young man of very lofty ideals. He had seen enough respect¬ 
able poverty at home to give him an intense dislike for a diet of 
potatoes and boiled cabbage. But he w-as much too proud to sell out 
to some rich employer. W herefore he carefully saved his pennies until 
he had enough of them with which to go to Italy under his own 
steam. 
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A fairly successful opera called Jlmira, performed in Hamburp in 
the winter of I705i helped him to start upon his eneat adventure. He 
crossed the Alps and spent three years in Naples, Rome. Florence, and 
Venite. He had so thoroughly acquired the popular Italian style tliat 
Signor Giorgio Frederico Handel» itfdmQSQs SasFvmc (the celebrated 
Saxon), tvas every^where received with enthusiastic acclaim. 

It was during this visit that a little incident occurred which shows 
how far we have progressed in our mstrumental technique from dtose 
very^ simple days. CoreUi was playing the fiddle In a piece by Handel 
and came acroSJS a passage written in the seventh position. He ob¬ 
jected* He refused to go $o high. He said tl^at the violin was in¬ 
capable of producing a pleasing tone once one went beyond the third 
position. Handel took Corelli's fiddle and showed htm that it could 
be done. But ever after he carefully avoided die higher regions. Th^t 
is one of the reasons why Handel is so popular among all amateurs. 
He dctes not ask loo much of their technical abilities. Old Bach does 
not Care what he makes you do. He writes as he pleases, and it is up to 

K u to leant to play what he has written or leave it alone. But Handel 
ew his public* Handel died rich, Bach died poor. 

Not that his career was without its difijcultieSH He was a bit of a 
plunger, and his operatic ventures were by no means always successful- 
After his return to his native land he accepted a post as Kapelimetsfer 
Court of the Elector of Hanover. Hearing of the great possi¬ 
bilities that awaited a clever manager in London he asked for a yearns 
leave of absence, obtained it, and crossed the ChanneL A second visit 
to London proved to be so lucrative that at the end of his leave of 
absence he flatly refused to return to Hanover. 

This time his luck left him. Queen Anne died and Handel's em¬ 
ployer, the Elector of Hanrover, became King of England. The 
deserter might have fared very badly^ but, never at a loss and pos¬ 
sessed of unlimited nerve* George F rederick Handel (now w itJiout his 
umlaut) Welcomed his former master with tliat famous comIK^sition 
which afterw^ards came to be knowTi as tlie Musk^ as it had 

been written for a royal water party on die Tliames. Old George, 
delighted with this composition, forgave his w^ayward 
bestowed a pension of two hundred pounds per year on him, and 
Handel could continue to write his operas. 

But the law of supply and demand functions just as nicely within 
the domain of m usic as in that of trade and commerce, 'rite English 
people w'ere willing to pay very liberally for light operatic entertain- 
nient in the Italian style* and that fact did not remain a secret very 
long. Behold, therefore. Signor Bononcini arriving upon the scene 
wiiK a rival troupe of singers! Thereupon there occurred that famous 
battle of the composers which John Byrom made immortal In his 
elegant poem which begins: 
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Some 33 V« coinpared to Bononcini 
That Mynheer Handel's a mere ninny, 

and which end$ with this well-known phrase: 

Strange all dus difference should be 
I'wixt Tweedledum and Twcedledeet 

The way in which Tweddledum finally overcame Tw^ledee is 
even more remarkable. Bonondni* quite a good composer m a light 
waj% was exposed as having copied a madrigal (for which he had been 
given a prize) from a melod)' by Antonio Lottie the organist of St 
Markus In Venice^ Unable to ofler a suitable explanation, Bonincmi 
was forced to leave England. 

Now' the curious part of this incident was that M\Tiheer Handel 
himself was one of the slickest musical thie^'es that ever lived It takes 
the superior abilities of a musical detective like Sigmund Spaeth to 
discover where George Frederick got his plunder* As a matter of fact* 
he rather prided him-^elf on his habit of stealing other coniposers 
tunes and then sending them back to the stage bedecked tvith a Few 
fine Handelian feathers. \^'hy not V" he used to ask with charming 
Teutonic bluntness+ ^'The SAvine did not know Avhat to do with them. 

I do.^* And he w^as quite right. 

In die actual tvriimg of his scores he W’as careless to a degree- For 
he had none of Sebastian Baches careful methods of painstaking 
precision. The moment the music had been sufficiently indicated 
to allow* the musicians and singers to make head and tall of it be 
was satisfied. Everything else he considered a tvaste of time and 
energy. 

Not that he was in any w^ay la3Ey- The published w'orks of the 
Ush Handel Society fill one hundred large volumes. Forty-one Italian 
operasp two Italian oratorios, two German Passions^ eighteen English 
oratorios, five Te Deums^ four coronation anthems, tnirty-^seven in- 
stmmeiiial sonatas, twenty compositions for the organ — I shall spare 
you the rest, for the list is endless. Only a man with a coal-heaveFs 
constitution could have turned out so much work. He w^as not satis¬ 
fied w ith merelv writing all these operas and oratorios and conducting 
them and also playing the organ during the intermissions. No, he 
must also run tne business end of his theatres and attend to all the 
details of a technical nature. Finally he so overstrained himself that 
he suffered an attack of apoplexy. This would have killed any ordi¬ 
nary- man, but it did not kill George Frederick Handel, He w ent to a 
watering-place on the Continent and took the hot baths* He sat in 
those three times as long as any ordinary^ human being would have 
done, but .^un ived the experience. The moment he considered lumself 
completely recuperated he went back to England. Fearing that 
another John Gay might wTite another B^ggtirs' Opera and clown tile 
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noble Signor Handel off the stage^ he now concentrated all Jiis powers 
upon his oratorios, gave up Govern Garden and tile opera, and oonr 
centrated on this fomn of entertainment at the Haymarket Theatre 
until his restless soul bade him accept an m^itation to go to Dublin, 
where he liad never been and dierefore had not yet been able to make 
any enemies. 

That was the reason why the Irish were the first to hear his Mts^iah^ 
which, by the way, was not HandeFs own favourite composition^ for he 
preferred his Samson. But the Messiah w'as accepted by the English as 
their own most particular oratorio, and ever since King George EE rose 
to his feet when the Hallelujah chorus w'as sung it has been considered 
very bad form indeed to remain glued to one's seat while listening to 
this melody, I have often tried to discover why people w'ho can sit 
peacefully through Bach's Organ in G minor should feel that 

way, but I have discovered that many Englishmen seem to consider 
the Hallelujah chorus a sort of national anthem of heaven. And 
about national anthems, as we all know from sad experience# one 
should never start an argument. 

Please do not construe this little aside as an Indication of a some¬ 
what superior attitude tow^anJs the music of George Frederick I fandel. 
The man was endow^ed with such a vigorous genius for the art to 
which he gave all bis lifelong efforts that regardless of his endless 
plagiarisms {but tlien, almost all other musicians of note have done 
likewise, and why not ?) and his careless and hasty methods of com¬ 
posing, he belongs to the very greatest among the great. And he 
undoubtedly succeeded in making England music-conscious- He con¬ 
tinued where poor Purcell had left off. He gave the English people a 
national music of their ow^. 

Six years after his death# a wonder child who had been exhibited all 
over Europe dedicated one of his violin sonatas to good Queen Char¬ 
lotte, and in a letter, dictated undoubtedly by his manager-father, the 
older Mozartp be expressed the hope that with her Majesty's kind 
assistance he might some day be as famous as Messieurs Handel et 
Hasse. To-day unless you liave an excellent musical encyclopaedia 
you w^ill experience considerable difficulty in finding the name of 
Johann Adolf Hasse. But in the eighteenth century this clever Ger^ 
man w^as considered the greatest of all composers of opera in the true 
Italian style. As a matter of fact, he bestowed upon the world more 
than one hundred Italian operas, not a single one of wlijch is now 
ever heard. It shows how music is almost as much the victim of man's 
ever-changing tastes as the garb of die fairer sex. 

It also show's how completely poor Sebastian Bach had been for¬ 
gotten, less than twenty years after his death. Perhaps a few people 
remembered that the distinguished-looking Signor Giovanni Bacchip 
who performed his operas at die King's tlieatre and w^as said to be a 
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pupil of no one less than Padre Martini, had had a fadier who in his 
own small way was quite an expert at counterpoint and religious 
cantatas. 

This Signor Giovanni had turned Catholic while organist to the 
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Milan cathedral. This was perhaps a little inconvenient in a country 
^ much devoted to the Protestant cause as England. But one could 
not ha\'e everthing. And besides, what harm could be do? For had 
not his Majesty*^ Government, somewhat upset by all this musical 
ttKiOj taken the necessary precautions against furtl^er row'dyism of the 
Twe^ledee-Tweedledum sort by deciding that opera singers should 
henceforth be classified together with the regular actors ? 
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YeSp indeed, that is exactly what his Majesty's ever-watchful Gov¬ 
ernment had done, and from that moment all opera singers were 
subject to the same regulations as their friends of the legitimate stagCp 
which meant diat in the eyes of die police they now became identified 
with mummerSp vagabonds, and plain rogues. 

Haydn 

Franz Joseph Haydn was bom almost half a century after Bach and 
Handel and a quarter of a century before little Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart bestowed his first engaging smile upon diis world. This great 
and good man therefore was a sort of bridge connecting the old tnus ic 
the new. Few people a$ gifted as this simple Croatian pea$ant 
have played the difficult rSk of being a Grand Old Man quite as 
graciously as 'old Papa Haydn,' I don*t Imow why he should always 
nave been known as 'old Papa Haydn/ for when he died at the age of 
seventy-seven his spirit was as young as the day whem without a penny 
in his pockety Franz Joseph was turned out into the streets of Vienna 
because the dignified director of the St Stephen's choir school objected 
to the too lusty spirits of this gay young pupil As for his uneventful 
career, here it is, told as briefly as possible* 

Haydn was one of twelve children, three of whom made notable 
careers as musicians. His father was a poor wheelwright in Rohrau or 
Trstnik, whichever it is called t(Xfay, a village on the border between 
Austria and Hungary^ The Haydn family, however, was neither 
German nor Magyar, but of Croatian origin. I could not find out 
whether Haydn spoke Croatian, but it Is not very important, for 
whether he spoke tlie language of hi$ ancestors or not, he became the 
man who for the first time introduced Croatian folk tunes into the 
music of the West. Just as Liszt was the first to make use of the folk 
tunes of his native Hungary, although he never learned to speak 
Hungarian with any degree of fluency. 

At the age of four little Franz Joseph tvas sent to a distant relative 
who was a schoolmaster and a musician and who trained him as a 
chtur singer* Tlience be went to the btiys' choir of St Stephen's in 
Vienna. His voice broke, he got into trouble with the director about 
some silly boy's prank, and that was the occasion when he found him¬ 
self on the street without a friend and without a froschen In his 
pocket. But soineliciw or other he got through the next few' of 
utter poverty. Being a lovable lad, he found many people ready to 
help him imt with ^d jobs, old clotlies, and a nice, airy garret in 
which to sleep. 

We recommend this part of Ins career to those who besiege our 
none too patient ears with the complaint that they too w^ould have 
done all aorta of gre^ai things if otdy tlicy had had the chaneCi^ Not 
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that poverty and hunpr, the romantic school of eighty years ago 
seemed to believe, will uivariably make a great artist out of a thiH- 
rate talent- But they never seem to Jiave Lnterfered very' seriously with 
a boy of real ability. 

Besides, Haydn enjoyed one enormous advantage over many of the 
musicians of a later date. He was of peasant stock. He was inured to 
hardships. He took them all in his stride, and never allowed an empty 
stomach or a tltreadbare coat to interfere with his happy disposition. 

Metastasio, th^t queer old libretto writer who pops up in the lives 
of almost all the musicians of tlie eighteenth century and always as 
the good fairy, met the boy in his boarding-house and gave him a lift. 
Niccolb Porpora, the singer and the composer of divers higlily suc^ 
cessful but completely forgotten operas and who^ life reads like 
Thomas Cook's guide to continental Europe, used him as his valet smd 
taught him comptjsition. Attd so, betw'een curling his master's wigs 
and pressing his coats, young Joseph learned his trade, until die Baron 
von Funibergt an immensely rich Austrian landowner, hired hint to 
conduct his private orcltestra at his castle in the country. 

From there he went in a similar capacity to w^ork for a Bohemian 
aristocrat called xMorzin where he had an orchestra of fifteen excellent 
musicians at his disposal, composing trios, quartets^ symphonies, dance 
niusic—anything he w^as ask^ to do—and doing it In a hurry% wliich 
h the way a great many artists have always done their best work. 

Two ye^rs later he left Count von Morzin to become general 
Kapetlfn€i^t 4 ?r to Prince Paul Anton Ester hazy, a Hungarian noble- 
ntan whose love for music was as far, wide, and handsome as the acres 
he could call his own. With the Esierhazy family Joseph Haydn 
remained for almost thirty years. 

In the meantime he had married the daughter of a Viennese hair¬ 
dresser. This lady, according to all who knew her, was a grandf 
Ciinaille^ an Intolerable shrew', jealous and stupid. Haydn never 
got rid of her. How could he in a country in w'hich even to-day 
divorce is impossible? He supported ber^ but lived his own life 
and did not allow his domestic Xanthippe to interfere with his good 
humour. 

The Esterhazy orche^ftra was small but famous for the ability of its 
players. Haydn, relieved of all niaterlal cares, composed barrels of 
music: five masses, thirty piano sonatas, a dozen operas, forty quar¬ 
tets, one hundred symphonies for orchestra, com'ertos for every sort 
of instrument, and a whole sheaf of pieces for the baritone violin. 
The baritone was a da gafnba w ith a set of sympathetic string.^. 
It enjoyed a sliort popularity during tlie eighteendi century, and 
Haydn's employer was very fond of it. To-day you may find a few 
baritone fiddles in tJte better^itipped museums of music mstru- 
ments, but tliey are very rare. 
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And now, please notice the appearance of a new note (no pun 
intended) in the announcements of the Mmkai (huners of that day. 
Momieur Haydn is referred to as the man whose music has been 
'published" all over Europe, That meant an almost revoludonaiy 
development in the lives of all musicians. Till then, thourh music 
had be^ printed in books which passed from hand to hand, tliere had 
been no "publication" of music in the modem sense of the term. 
WTien musicians found publishers to print their works, and a 
musically minded public to buy them, their methods became more 
precise^ and their point of view^ more comprehensive. Incidentally, 
their financial status improved. 

The great economic and therefore social change came during the 
latter half of tlie eighteentli century. Haydn was the first one to 
benefit by it, but the Esterhazy farnily remained his main source of 
income. The royalties on his compositions at best provided him with 
a few extra glasses of Heuriger (that abstemious Croatian peasant 
never drank anything more dangerous) and towards the end of his life 
they made it possible for him to patronize a better tailor and w^ig- 
maker. 

Mozart, poor impetuous youth, exasperated by the dull-witted 
Salzburg bi.shop who was his employer, broke away from this bondage 
and tri^ to make a living in the 'new w'ay' by supporting himself 
from his published works, but he failed and dropped by the roadside 
from sheer physical exhaustion. It not until some thirty years 
later tliat Bee&oven at last succeeded in breaking the bonds which 
until then had always made a composer dependent upon tlie goodwill 
of some particular employer. Beethoven was the first great musician 
who succeeded in supporting himself by the sale of his published 
works. In a way it was one of the most important changes that have 
come over the lives of all musicians since Guido of Arezzo gave them 
a practical system of notation. 

So much for the economic background of Joseph Haydn's life. In 
his old age he did considerable travelling. He went to England twice 
after the soil had been carefully prepared by Mynheer Tw^eedledum 
Handel. He w^as made a doctor of music by the University of Oxfords 
On his way home he was received witli great solemnity in Bonn where 
he was welcomed with a cantata especially composed for the occasion 
by an unknown young pianist by the name of Ludwig van Beethoven, 
Papa Haydn thought so much of tins work that he asked him to come 
to Vienna and belli a pupil. He already had had one pupil who had 
made quite a name for himselfp a lovable lad from Salzburg by the 
name of Mozart. 

That was in 1792* From January 1794 until July 1795 he w'as once 
more in England. The rest of his days he spent in the Mariahilf 
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suburb of Viennaj honoured by all and loved by all, a musician of 
such international importance that when Napoleon's troops took the 
Austriaji capital their commander-iixhief placed a special guard of 
honour in front of tile house of the man who had composed the 
Austrian national anthem, that lovely hymn which you will also find 
in his Kaiser quartet. In 179^ at the age of sixty^seven he composed 
his oratorio Tke Cyeathn. Two years later (for he got better the more 
he wrote} he wrote The Seasons. On May 31 of the year 180^ old 
Papa Havdn quietly dropped off to sleep, and when he aw^oke again— 
behold! he had joined me immortals, both in this w'orld and in the 
other. 

\Miat is Haydn's importance to us t<Miav? In the first place, there 
is the fact that he was me first composer who devoted all his energies 
to the development of the orchestra. In the second place, he w^as the 
first composer to discover the vast and hitherto unexplored field of 
folk music. Being a peasant himself, he knew the ancient peasant 
tunes of his own Croatian people. In his operas and oratorios he still 
belonged to the old school and rigorously observed the traditional 
formulae of a bygone age. But witMn "the field of the orchesixa 
Haydn w^as really the first of the great modems. Philipp Emanuel 
Bach, Sebastian's gifted son, had tried veiy hard to do something 
along this line, but he had never had a really good orchestra at his 
disposal. Haydn fared better. The Esterhazys had a fine nose for 
promising young talentt and as they were people of unlimited wealth 
Haydn was able to hire all the best fiddlers and flutists and oboists 
of his time. 

Most of the Esterhazy concerts w^ere private affairs to which they 
invited only a few intimate friends w^ho happened to be music lovers. 
For those soirees miitnes Haydn would write a nice little quartet or a 
trio, for that was by far the most satisfactory form of music for a small 
room and a small group of people. 

At first the critics, who are usually twenty-five years behind the 
composers, bitterly objected to his habit of incorporating minuets and 
folk ttyies into his symphonies and quartets, To them dus was sacri¬ 
lege, just as if a great modem composer^ doing a Utile Nintli Sym¬ 
phony of his own in the best Beethoven style^ should incorporate 
Kitien on the Keys into his third movement. But the innovation was a 
tremendous success with the public and mo$t of all with his employers. 
There are, after alh certain undeniable advantages in W'orking for a 
Serene Highness who gives you his full confidence. His Serene High¬ 
ness can always tell die second footman to tell the third doorman to 
boot the critic out into the street. 

To-day Haydn is less popular than any of his great rivals of the 
eighteenth century. That may merely be a matter of a passing fashion^ 
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like our sudden enthusia-sm for Van Gogh's pkture$. A clever con¬ 
ductor or manager may change all that overnight. But even those who 
are not easily influrenced by the activities of a shrewd publicity agent 
compkin that Haydn's music is a little too thin for their ears. !t well 
may be. But even if bis music should entirely disappear rroin our 
programmes (which the Muses forbid) we shall always have to re¬ 
member old Papa Joseph as die father of the modem syinphony and 
the modem quartet. 

Others had tried their hand at divers sorts of instrumenUl com¬ 
binations which were supp^>sed to produce symphonic efi^ts. But 
Haydn was the first of ail the great composers to do this with such 
brilliant results that the s}Tnphony soon afterwards became ih^ pike 
df riiistance of all concerts, a position on the musical menu it has 
most successfully held until this very day. And 1 suspect that we are 
only at the beginning of the development of the symphony. Until 
now we have been too much influenced by the classical prescription 
which demanded that a symphony, like a sonata, must consist of just 
so many divisions—an andante, an allegro* a minuet or scherao» a 
lustily galloping finale* etc.^ etc. 

However, wt are beginning to realize more and more that in music^ 
as in everyday life, it is good policy to let the dead bury the dead. And 
some day one of our own composers may give us a new sort of sym¬ 
phony that shall have done away entirely with the old eighteenth- 
century divisions. And when tliat happens that greatest of all syiKo- 
paters, Ludw^ig van Beethoven {what a fine tap^ance could be done 
on the finale of the Kreutzer sonata!), will undoubtedly lean out of 
heaven and gruffly shout his "Bravo!"' and '"BisI" Undoubtedly 
this will again give deep offence to our professional critics, but wa5 
anything really good ever written with one eye on die score and the 
other on the critics ? 

Mozart 

The first battle royal between Italian and German opera w^as, as %ve 
have already seen, fought in Paris in the days wlien Gluck, at the sug¬ 
gestion of his Austrian protector. Marie Antoinette, Invaded the 
French capital with his Armide and his tpkigmia in TWfj. At that 
time young Mozart was only eighteen years old. When a few years 
later Idomema^ the first of his better-known operas, appeared, the 
scene of the conflict had been moved from Paris to Vienna. And there 
it was fought out to the bitter end. 

Not a very' nice quarreh when one thinks that the unscrupulous 
Antonio Salieri w^as the leader of the opposition. For although it has 
now been conclusively proven that this hot-headed Italian, who for 
half a century was dictator of Vienna's musical life, did not actually 
try to poison his rival (as all the world then firmly believed), he un* 
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doubtedly succeeded in poisoning the minds of a great many people 
against Mozart and tn this way had a great deal to do with the un¬ 
timely death of tile simplest ard most lovable character among all 
the great composers of the past. 

A great deal has been written about the illness that caused Mozart's 
death at the age of only thlrty-^ix. As his body disappeared Ln a 
paufwr's grave and was" never found again* even the most eminent 
specialists within this field of ptist-mortem diagnosis, who can tell us 
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w^hat diseases were most frequent among prehistoric men—even they 
will never be able to help us out. But 1 seriously suspect that Mozart, 
never veiy robust* finally collapsed and died under an amount of work 
that would have killed a dozen ordinary people 'm les$ than half a 
dozen years. 

Wasting no time in getting started, Mozart began to play the harp- 
sichord at the tender age of three. A year later he made his first 
appearance in public, and on the programme w^ere some of his own 
compositions* His father^ Leopold Mozart, a violinist m the senidce of 
the Archbishop of Salzburg, was bis teacher. His sister Mari a ^ the 
beloved Nanncrl of his letters, also endowed with a precocious gift for 
music, shared these lessons. His faithful mother superintended the 
household, and it was a cheerful family* for both children took to their 
little piano as a thoroughbred poodle takes to tricks. 

Salzburg, by the way, which now cashes in rather indecently on the 
reputation of this famous family (it did not particularly appreciate 
them while they w^ere still living in their airless and dark third story 
" walk-up" of the Getreidegasse)* was a queer little town* It w^aa one of 
the few cities of Soutliem Germany to escape the ravages of die 
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Thirty Years War. This had been due to the efforts o-f the prince 
archbishops who ruled the tiny state. During all these difficult j'ears 
they managed to maintain a strict neutrality while selling everything 
their country produced with complete impartiality to Ixjth the Catho¬ 
lics and the Protestants, and at sucli trememlous profits that they were 
able to convert their little city into a sort of miniature Versailles, one 
of tire greatest show-places of the era of the Baroque. 

TAlien the Thirty Years War was over these good shepherds be¬ 
thought themselves of another convenient way of making a few extra 
thalers. They forced all their Protestant subjects to leave their tem- 
torj', but prevented them froni taking any of their possessions with 
them when they went forth into exile. A great number of these 
Salzburg peasants thereupon found a new home in Prussia, They 
were in luck, for the Brandenburg electors declared that such treat¬ 
ment of harmless citizens was an outrage against humanity and 
forced their Austrian colleagues to disgorge at least part of their 
plunder. Enough, however, of this stolen money remained behind in 
Salzburg to make it possible for the prince archbishops to add seti’eral 
pleasant Rococo touches to their Baroque establishment and to create 
an atmosphere of beauty and cliarm that has made this town an ideal 
spot for those annual musical festivals which are now the only source 
of revenue for most of its inhabitants. On tliese occasions the name 
of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart smiles at you from every fence and 
hoarding. 

It is always interesting to see the sort of treatment such an 
'illustrious fellow-townsman’ received when he was still among the 
living. You should know Mozart from his works, of course, for it is 
the work of the artist that tells his story. But his career was so typi¬ 
cally Rococo and he himself such a perfect representative of the 
Rococo spirit in all its good, bad, and indifferent qualities tliat it will 
be interesting to give you a short account of his career on our un¬ 
grateful planet. 

In 1762, when little Wolfgang was six years old, dear Papa Leopold 
took him and his sister Nannerl, then eleven, on their first concert 
tour. Until then the world had not been called upon to deal with the 
problem of the infant prodigy, for it was only during tlte last half of 
the eighteenth century that the st^e<oaclj connections between the 
different cities of Europe were suf^iently developed to let children 
go fortlt upon such exhausting expeditions without killing tliem off at 
the end of six months. 

First of all the family went to Vienna. Good old sentimental Maria 
Theresa loved this charming little boy who was about the same age as 
her pretty little daughter, Marie Antoinette. The Emperor sat next 
to him on tlie piano-stool while he pl^ed, and said that he was a fine 
little fellow—a veritable magician. The Empress, instead of scolding 
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him for such a liberty, was delighted when, after he had played his 
little piece, the little boy climbed right into her broad, motlierly lap 
and told her what a beautiful house she lived in. And when iClarie 
Antoinette showed him how to manoeuvre the slippery floors of the 
palace without breaking his neck and the boy took her by the hand 
and said, "Oh, how' pretty you are! V^'hen I am growm up 1 will 
marry you," eveiybody thought it too dlarming for words. 

A year after the performance at the Imperial Court in Vienna, Papa, 
Mamma, Nannerl, and Wolferl once more set forth to conquer the 
world. Upon this occasion the wonder-child not only played the 
harpsichord, but also performed on the organ and the violin, Furtlier- 
more, he sang, and at a moment’s notice he would compose you a 
symphony or a sonata or just a little tune for tlie piano and flute—or 
six flutes. You just asked him w^hatever you thought would be very' 
difficult, and the child would immediately oblige aiid would kiss your 
hand while thanking you for the present you had made his papa'. 

But in spite of all the triumphs, gala performances at the Court in 
Versailles, gala perfonnances at alt the embassies, tile expenses of the 
trip ate up all me profits. So the four decided to try' tlieir luck in 
London. A.s evci^'body knew, Mr Handel (and Frau Mozart tiiought 
her own little Wolferl infinitely better)—as everybody knew, that 
terrible German was said to have made an enormous fortune in liiat 
capital. England was very hospitable to the charming papa and 
mamma and their lovely and accomplished children. Little \^’ulferl 
W'as even allowed to accompany the Queen on the piano when she 
sang a few songs, and he was very polite about it and said that her 
Majesty had a lovely voice. Again a lot of medals and lionours, but 
very little profit. 

So they next went to Holland, where everybody was known to be as 
rich as Creesus himself. The same reception, even in this phlegmatic 
land. Little Wolferl played on the organ of the great Jan Sweelirick, 
founder of the modem school of organ playing, the teacher of Bux¬ 
tehude and of that Johann Adam Reiriken who had so iiiipres,sed 
Seba.stian Bach that as a boy' he used to walk several times a year from 
Ltineburg to Hamburg just to hear this Dutchmaji play. It was here 
in Holland that the small boy composed his first oratorio. But opera 
had to wait until later, after the Emperor Josepit 11, who was now on 
the tliroiie, invited him to come to Vienna and write him an opera 
bouffe for the Imperial Opera House. Alas, that opera was never per¬ 
formed. The Italian clique, for ever on the look-out for new' enemies 
after the success of the Hitter von Gluck, would not stand for it. The 
opera was postponed until finally It was taken off tlie repertoire. 

This gave the Prince Archbishop of Salzburg, who for years had 
been qtiarrelling with Vieniia, his chance, flc told Leopold Mozart to 
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bring hh ^on back to the home town and ordereti the child's opera 
to be performed in hts own opera house. So delighted was be with 
the boy's talent that he made him honorary KapeUmeiskr of his 
orchestra. A great honour for one so young, but as no pay was con¬ 
nected with this officej the father had to take the boy on a third 
concert tour. 

This time Rome was to be their goal. They arrived in the Eternal 
City on the Wednesday of Holy Week and went directly to the SLstine 
Chapel. Gregorio Allegri's nincs-part Miseffre was being sung. It had 
never been published. The score was kept a secret- After the per¬ 
formance Wolferl wTOte the entire piece do^Ti from memory. The 
Pope^ delighted by so mnch talent* knighted the little Austrian visitor. 
Ttiereafter he could have signed himself Wolfgang, Ritter von 
Mozart. Gluck* who had received the same order* always did that, 
but Wolferl prefeired to remain plain Herr Mozart, Perhaps he 
thouglit that dear Papa would feel hurt if he put on such air^, and 
next to God there was no one in the whole wide world so deserv ing of 
his love aitd loyalty as dear Papa. 

Tiien to Bologna where the old Philharmonic Academy w^as still 
revered and respected as the centre of all musical erudition. There 
was a rule that no one under twenty years of age could receive an 
honorary degree from that institution* but Mozart got his at fourteen. 
Padre fStariini, the staunch upholder of the Palestrina traditions and 
the greatest collector of books on music (seventeen thousand volumes 
at the time of his death)^ took the boy under his protection. Not until 
he met Papa Haydn would he care so much for any human being as 
for the goexi Father Martini {and, of course, his own dear papa). 

In Milan he got a commission for a serenade to be sung for the 
wedding of the Archduke Ferdinand which was to take place the next 
October. And so back to Salzburg to work quietly on the job for 
La Scala. But, alas, Salzburg was no longer what it had been. The 
kind old Prince Archbishop was dead. His successor was a prig and a 
fool who hated music, and who treated Mozart as if he were a lackey. 
\^“hen Mozart asked for leave of absence for another musical 
the Prince Archbishop answered curtly that he did not like to have 
one oFhi s servants go forth on a " begging expedition. M ozart replled 
to this insult by resigning his commission as honorary Kapfllmfuter. 
His master cursed him for an ingrate and thereafter did everything to 
make his life miserable; and in those days a sovereign Prince Arch¬ 
bishop could do a great deal to make the life of a poor musician 
miserable. 

Papa Leopold was forced to remain in Salzburg as a sort of hostage, 
Wolfgang and his mother went to Paris. Here tliey soon discovered 
that a young man of twenty-one has no longer the same popular 
appeal as a child of six. And poor Wolfgang discovered that in spite 
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of his genius he was human. He fell desperately in love with a 
German girl* Aloysia Weber, distantly related to Carl Maria von 
Weber, tne famous composer. But her father was only a prompter 
at the Paris Opera House. Neither she nor Wolferl liad a jiemv- 
From Salzburg dear Papa warned the son not to make tlie girl 
unhappy and to remember that he was a gentleman and a good 
CatJioiic. From Paris young M'^olfgang aiiswered titat he wair liopc- 
lessly in love* but that he too conscious of his duties towards God 
and Papa e^ er to do anjthing that was WTong. 

A linle later he had to write a diflerent sort of leiterp He had to 
break the news of his mother s death. Poor Mamma Mozart, after 
a long illness, departed this life in a none too comfortable Paris 
boarding-house. Young Wolfgang buried her* and went fiome alone. 

And ail tlie time, in hotels and while travelling in the shaky stage¬ 
coaches of that day, he worked. He left over six Ti and red and twenty- 
six different compositions w'hen he died at the age of thirty-six. 
Compared to tins, Beethoven was a mere beginner, for almost every¬ 
thing Mozart wrote was good. A great deal of it was doiie in a terrific 
hu^r 3 ^ Mozart worked fike a newspaperman covering a great trial. 
Before the ink on his paper was dry, the manager of the opera house 
was having it copied so that half an hour later tlie musicians could 
begin to rehearse. Iti this w^ay a few' of the notes sometimes "fell 
underneath the table,"" as Mozart so quaintly expressed it, but, like so 
many great artists, he was at his best with the deadline ten minutes 
off and (hree more pges to be dotie. 

And so he worked and w^rote and played and rehearsed eighteen 
hours a day. \\'lmt did he gain by it ? A pauper's grave. His position 
in Salzburg became quite impossible after the Prince Ait hbisliop had 
fallen out with the Court at Vienna, for his friendship >vith the 
Emperor cost Mozart half his salary. Then Mozart decided to relin¬ 
quish his actual position at the Sakburg Court as he liad already 
given up his honoraiy' position. He w'ps going to \1emia to try his 
hand at free-lancing. He would sell bis compositions to the pub¬ 
lishers. Dear Papa Haydn, who had befriended him for years, would 
tell him how. 

At first luck was widi him. At the request of the Emperor he w rote 
an opera in the German language^ the first of its sort, for tradition had 
been so strong that until Die ET^tJufirung aus dem Serai! w'as given in 
I7S2 the Italians had always been able to insist upon Italian as the 
language used* The reason was that they could not sing those difficult 
German words* In spite of their opposition the Enijukrung was a 
tremendous success. Not financially, for Mozart was as lielpless in 
monetary matters as he was brilliant in everything pertaining to his 
own art. The whole world now knew^ his name. Undoubtedly pupils 
would hock to him from everywhere. 
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And so he married the namesake of the heroine of Die EntJ^rvngf 
young Constance WebeTp the younger sister of that Aloysia with 
whom he had fallen in love in Paris a few years before. The marriage 
lasted untiLhis death, Constance was as bad a manager as her hus¬ 
band. They were always far behind with the grocer and baker and 
with all the candlestick makers of Viennap for Mozart now worked 
day and night. Everj^body loved him, everybody admired him, and 
everybody was some day going to do sometliing really w^orth w'hile 
for this brilliant young man—such a talent! Such a charming wife! 
— and such a good Catholic!—even if he were a Freemason and 
dreamed of a w^orld in whJd) all men should be brethren. But nobody 
moved a finger. 

In 17S9 Mozart went to Berlin with Prmce Lichnow'ski, The King 
of Prussia offered him the post of conductor of the royal orchestra at 
a tremendous salary^ Almost three thousand thalers. Here was the 
chance of a lifetime. In Vienna the Emperor heard of it. " My dear 
Mozart,"' he said in his charming way, "'surely my dear Mozart is not 
thinking of leaving me!" Touched by so muefi gracious kindness, 
his dear Mozart remained in Vienna^ and killed himself by ovei^vork. 

The director of a little suburban theatre got hold of him, a kindly 
person full of bright ideas by the name of Schikaneder. Mozart began 
to work for him. The ideas were provided by the director himself, 
but Mozart, compos mg at a terrifying rate of speed, reshaped them, 
changed them about^ turned them into the fantastic fairy story of 
Thi Magi£ Flulf . 

Then another order from the Court, this time an opera to be given 
at Prague for the coronation of Leopold II as King of Bohemia, His 
w'ife, tne daughter of the King of Spain, had learned just enough of 
the language of her adopted country' to express her opinion upon this 
lovely composition in words that could not possibly be mistaken, 
"Just some more German Schikaneder/' said this exalted lady. But 
Prague loved it as it had loved TIte Marriage af Figara and TA/ liarber^ 
of Spittle and Doji Indeed, the Czechs with their genius for 

music appreciated dtis German master more than hh own fellow- 
Germans. The latter were for ever letting themselves he influenced by 
the cabals of the Italian opera clique under the great Maestro Salieri, 
whose hatred for his young rival went so far that upon several occa¬ 
sions he prevented him from getting an appointment that would have 
given him an occasional hour of respite in his endless labours. And all 
the little fellows, the incompetent ones, those ' terrible weak' who in 
the realm of the arts are as dangerous as the 'terrible meek' are in 
the domain of religion, envied and feared and therefore loathed this 
upstart boy from me provinces who never apparently knew when he 
was defeated- who kept on tuniLng out operas, symphonies {forty of 
them or more), violin concertos^ piano concertos—and all of them 
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SO infinitely much better than they themselves could ever hope 
to do. 

Then came the final year. Axi ambitious nobkman^ a certain Count 
an amateur musician of small merit, wanted to impress his 
friends with his genius. Through an intennedEary he sent word to 
Mozart that he was willing to pay generously for a requiem which he 
would thereupon palm off as a composition of his own. Mozart^ tired 
to death and constantly in a fever, got the iii/e /xf that the valet of 
this unknown aristocratic employer, who acted as middleman, was a 
messenger from heaven, come to announce his approaching end. That 
is the origin of tlie weird story about the mysterious black figure who 
knocked at Mozart's door during the last hours of his life to tell himp 
"Prepare ye, for the hour has come!" It was merely a flunkey in the 
traditional black garb of his kind when duty ^vho, at the "bidding 
of his employer, nad called on the composer to ask when the goods 
that had been ordered would be ready for deliverjr. They were ready 
for delivery on December the 4th of the year 1791. The next day 
Mozart's soul, too, was ready for delivery. 

On the day he was buried it rained so hard that the few friends who 
wished to accompany him to the cemetery were forced to tuni back 
at the city gate, for people going to the potter's field must not expect 
their relatives to be provided with carriages. The city gives them a 
coffin free of charge Isn't that enough of an expense? Nobody 
followed Mozart to hia grave except nis dog, a faithful mongrel 
who sloshed through the mud and snow and was present when his 
master disappeared into tl^e common grave of the poorest of the 
poor. 

Whet^ a few days later Constance came to the cemetery to pray at 
her husband's grave nobody knew where he had fouf>d his final 
resting-place. Hie wa$ perhaps not everything Mozart had hoped her 
to be. But she was a loyal soul. She afterw^ards married a man called 
Nissen. Tie two spent tlie re^t of their days gathering together all of 
Wolfgang's music and preparing material for his final biography. 

Not one but a whole score of final biographies of Mozart have since 
then seen die light of day. Monuments have arisen in all sorts of 
unexpected places. Vienna and Salzburg in the day of their need have 
cashed in most liberally on the reputation of their famous feUow- 
towTisman. But somewhere in the museum that has been erected in 
the house tn which he was bom there is a vtry indifferent little picture 
drawTi by a veiy indifferent artist, but drawTi in a spirit of humble 
reverence and devotion. It shows the little mongrel dog sloshing 
through the mud to see that his master should not be entirely alone 
on his last journey on earth. 

On the STth of January of the year \906 the city of Vienna 
celebrated Mozart's birthday with befitting ceremonies. In the 
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afternoon there were music and oratorj\ In the evening the whole 
towix was illunibated. The board of aldertnen gladly appropriated 
ten thousand crowns for this noble purpose, and for ten thousand 
crowns one could do a lot of lUuniimting in the Austria of the good 
old imperial days. Half that sum would nave sufficed to keep Moprt 
ali^e for at least another ten years. The other five thousand might 
have been used to provide an extra ration of kbmtmrsl for the 
descendants of the poor bedraggled pup, who was the only gentleman 
on the day when Mosart w^as buried like a dog. 

In the small tow'ns and villages of the Tyrol and Sakkammergut 
and Carinthiai where the spirits of the north and the south have been 
blended for so many thousands of years p there live a people who are 
neither Italian nor German but a curious blend of both races. Their 
languagei their manners, their entire outlook upon life* are different 
from those of their neighbours. They have developed an art of their 
own. Their churches, regardless of the time when they w^ere built, 
have a character that is so typical of these valleys that, once seen, 
they are never forgotten. Their local painters have discovered a way 
of decorating houses and furniture with patterns that are not found 
elsewhere in the world, Every^ village and eveiy town has a market¬ 
place surrounded by a few stores* an apothecaiy^'s shop, an old inn. 
In the middle of tlse market-place stands a fountain that providers the 
people with their drinking water, pure water from a near-by moun¬ 
tain brook. 

All the best eflbrts of the stonecutter and the blacksmith have been 
concentrated upon this public fountain, which is usually surmounted 
by an image of the Virgin and the cluld Jesus, both of them done 
without the austerity that was so typical of the older Gothic. From 
early morning till late at night this fountain is the centre of the com- 
miuinal life. Teamsters conse to water tJieir horses. Small girb and 
boys gather together to fill tlie household pitchers. But even when 
there is no one there, the clieerful sound of the silver-clear water* 
pouring forth in such generous abundance, fills this tiny market-place 
w ith a deep sense of w^orldly securiiy and spiritual well-bemg. There 
is no hum“. There is no bustle. The white-domed mountains keep 
the rest of the world at a safe distance, and the prevailing feeling is 
one of hamnonv and peace and quiet, and a cheerful acceptance of 
whatever fate tJte good Lord in His wisdom will deem fit to bestow 
upon His loving cliildren. 

The music of Mozart is like the water that pours forth from these 
pleasant fountains. It started somewhere among the lonely tops of the 
surruundiiig peaks. It flowed down amid the forests and pastures of 
the old familiar hillsides. Then it was taken in hand. It was tamed. 
It w'as given form and shape tliat it might become a blessing unto all 
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mankind, a source of everlasting inspiration and joy for those who 
have not yet forgotten the laughter and the almpte pleasures of their 
chjldhtxd days, 

Beethoven 

After Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, another subject of their Iinperial 
and Royal Apostolic Majesties, Ludwig van Beethoven by narne« 

To little Wolfgang, Papa had always come next to God. To little 
Ludwigs the word "father" was syTionynious mtli the Devil. For the 
author of his being was a shiftless* drunken, ilLtempered hack 
musician, tvho during the soberer days of his youth had held a minor 
position in the choir of the Arcitbishop Elector of Cologne. But 
havmg heard of the success of tlie little Mozart boy (as who had not?) 
he decided to do likewise with his owyi ofTspring. At die age of five he 
started to teach him the fiddle and got nowhere at alL For Ludwig 
was no Wolferl. He was as obstinate as a dozen mules, and all his 
life long he was as indefjendoht of spirit as a lorry weaving its way 
through a post-road full of fliwers. 

were his good right. They had come to him as part 
of his racial heritage, I told you in a previous chapter what a great 
rdic the city of ^itwerp has pla3’'ed in the history of paintbig. It has 
been either the birthplace or the home of Quentin Mauj^s^ Frans Hals+ 
JordaenSp Rubens* Van Dyck^ and tlie two Pieter Breughels. In the 
middle of the seventeentli century a little music w^as added to tliis 
rather^ unbalanced artistic diet. Tlie family of the Vait Beethovens 
made its appearwice among die list of citizens. 

It was Ludwig's grandfatiler who Imd moved from Antwerp to 
Cologne. He too had been a musician and so had Ills the tipsy 
tenor. And so his grandson was going to be» if blood and tradition 
counted for anything. The grandfather died in 17T4 when Ludwig 
was only four years old, but ne always remembered him kindly. He 
also retained nappy memories of his mother. She had been a very 
simple woman, a servant in tile household of the Elector. She too liad 
departed w^hen he w^as most in need of her love and her care. For it 
must have been dreadfully humiliating for a boy of liis type* proud 
^id independent pid conscious of his superior ability, to feel tliat his 
father was an object of pity and contempt in the sight of his neigh^ 
hours. In a little city like Bonn everybody knew' everything about 
everybody else, and the fact that young Ludwig was entru,' 3 ted with 
his father $ w^ages because otherwise (as the authorities knew^ only too 
w'ell) all the money w^ould be spent on Uquor» must have been common 
knowledge in that old and gos$ipy city on die Rhine. 

There were several other relatives. They played quite a rSk in 
Ludw'ig s life, for they became an everlasting source of nuisance, 
hen the^' did well for tliemselves tliey never Lifted a finger to help 
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their queer brother, V\Tien in need, they unceremoniously dropped ail 
their troubles in his lap and shrieked like hunffiy^ harpies for his 
support'' because he must remember that he was their brother/" And 
finally they left him with a nephew who was perhaps not quite as black 
a sheep as posterity has made him out to be but who was a dull and 
laz 3 ^ fellow and therefore always in some sort of trouble. Nothing 
very' wicked. Nothing wery scandalous. Just annoying trifles, such as 
spending more than he should speiKl, or falling in an exam and trjTng 
to shoot himself, or marrying the wrong girl at the wTon^ moment. 

But lawsuits and police-court proceedings do not go weD. with sym¬ 
phonies and sonatas. No one of the Beethoven familyj however, seems 
to have worried about that- Tliey had not the slightest conception of 
tlieir brother's greatness. All they knew was that he was on intimate 
personal terms with some of tKe greatest names of the Austrian 
Empire. A man who had the so to speak, of all the palaces of 

tile imperial capital should be able to do something for his loving 
brothers and sisters. He need not live in a couple of sliabby rooms in 
a shabby street and go about in shabby clothes with long, wild hair 
(he surely could afford an oocasional visit to the barber!) and holes in 
the soles of his boots. He could keep a serv ant so that his rooms would 
not look like a pigsty^ and that he might be fed decently and at 
regular hours. And above all things, he should use his influeiKe to gel 
favours for his own kitli and kin. ITiose dedications to all sorts of 
excellendes and higlmesses w^ere all very well, but cash in hand would 
have been much pleasanter. 

A pretty sordid tragedy. But a very common one since that un- 
happy day wJien the arts and life parted company, which they began 
to do during tlie end of the eighteenth century. 

As the royal patron was rapidly going out of fashion, now that 
artists were beginning to deal in a commodity that was to be at every¬ 
body's disposal, a career as an artist nieant a liighly risky voyage into 
the realm of uncertainty. But uncertainty was the nightmare of all 
respectable shopkeepers, and of all minor officials, and of all the 
thousand and one groups whose trades or professiotis allowed them to 
cling to the idea of their still being anstandige Biirgfr —respectable 
citizens* In Austria, where even to^ay, after a whole series of social¬ 
istic forms of government, the feudal system has survived for so much 
longer than anywhere else, an artist—a person blessed by the divine 
touch—could still occasionally be treat^ as an equal by bis social 
superiors who ruled their felfow'-men by the divine right of having 
been bom as their fathers^ children. 

As many of the aristocrats of the end of the Rococo period hap¬ 
pened to be men of ta.ne and discrimination, and as all of them were 
more or less tinged with a toudi of tlie dangerous Rousseau doctrines 
about 'equaiiiy/ Beethoven Iiact an easier time of it than those who 
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came after him. Besides, absurd though it may seem to modem ears, 
that 'van' made it a little easier to associate with him than with a 
plain Herr Mozart. The 'van' meant the same thing as it means in 
my own name—just exacllv nodiing. But it could be abbreviated into 
a single small' v.' A s3'mphony by l,udwig v. Beethoven looked much 
more imposing than one by plain Johann Kuhnau. As you may re¬ 
member, even poor Sebastian Bach had not been able to escape from 
illusion that the title ‘royal court Kapellmmlfr’ would help him 
in his struggles with die town councillors and Church authorities of 
Leipzig. 

The Beethoven brothers had the same name and yet, as you may 
well object, it did not do them any good. Of course not. They were 
just common, ordinary people. But a small * v.' plus genius—that was 
a combination which meant a great deal in Vienna during the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth centurj'. It even meant that Beethoven (who 
to-day w'ould have been seriously suspected of leanings towards the 
Left) could get away with his rudeness and on occasions could even 
affbid to be grossly and unnecessarily rude to a Royal Majesty without 
suffering any unpleasant consequences. " What do you expect ? He's 
just poor old Beethoven, one must take him as he is. After all, he's a 
genius." And jso the Austrian aristocracy tolerated the old fellow (who 
was not really old at all, but a man who had never been young) and 
were kind to him when he had been insuB'erablv' boorish and over¬ 
bearing on account of some imaginaiy' slight. W'hen he died they had 
to call out tile army to keep order in the streets tltrough which the 
coHin passed. Everybody was there. For it was he, old Ludwig, who 
had avenged all the humiliations which Austria had suffered at the 
hands of uie Corsican usurper. 

In his younger days, full of hope and enthusiasm for the cause of 
libert}'^ ajid equality, he had WTltten a symphony in honour of General 
Bonaparte, the prophet of these new revolutionary ideals. Then 
General Bonaparte made himself the Emperor Napoleon, and liberty 
and equally were removed from the battle Rags of the republic. The 
will of a single capital letter N was henceforth to be the law of an 
entire continent. Whereupon Ludwig van Beethoven, the old radical, 
took the manuscript of his symphony (the third one, as w'e now count 
them) and scratched out all reference to the Judas who had betray'ed 
the cause of popular government. He scribbled across the cover, " A 
Heroic Symphony to Celebrate the Memory of a Great Man," And 
in this way Napoleon's final obituary was written a dozen years before 
he suffer^ defeat at Waterloo. 

Beethoven came to Vienna in ) 792. He was sent there by the Arch¬ 
bishop Elector of Colopie, who wanted this talented young man to 
have the best training that was to be had. As \'iertna at that time was 
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die centre of music, it was to Vienna diat he must go. His teachers 
were old Papa Haydn, who just kept on living and working and smil¬ 
ing his pleasant smile, and Salieri, who had been such a bitter enemy 
of poor Mozart, now dead and buried in his nameless grave. 

The reason why Haydn was chosen was a personal one and has 
already been mentioned. The old gentleman on liis w'ay to England 
had pass^ through Bonn and had there heard some of Ludwig's 
compositions. And the Archbishop had used the occasion to recom¬ 
mend his young pratige to one whom all the world then regarded as 
the founder of the ‘new music.' 

.A word about that new music which bitroduces the (to me) hope¬ 
lessly difficult subject of harmony. First of all, wliat is harmony ? 
The accepted definitions will not help me very much. Tliey merely 
substitute one set of terms for another. Here is the w'ay one of the 
standard musical dictionaries defines harmony: "Hamioiiy,'' so it 
W'rites, "ais a general term means an agreeable combination of tones. 
More exactly, any simultaneous sounding of tones as opposed to 
melody, or concord as opposed to discord." If this were true, if har¬ 
mony were indeed "an agreeable combination of tones," how ought 
we to define die music of Hindemith or SchOiiberg, both of w'hom are 
‘harmonists' (for diey do not belong to ilie contrapuntal school)? 
Yet neither of whom apf^rently is in the least little bit interested in 
producing tone combinations that are 'agreeable' to the ears of most 
of tiieir contemporaries, 

I am not writing this in a critical spirit of disapproval, for I realize 
how rapidly we can attune our cars to w‘liat at first strikes us as an 
offensive combination of sounds. I am only too conscious of the fact 
that when 1 heard Debussy's Caihidrait engloutit for the first time it 
w'as quite as niudi of a torture as sitting through Stravinsky's Firebird. 
Yet to-day 1 can listen to these compositions quite happily and they 
sound about a$ tame and inoffensive as an aria by Pergofesi or Rossini. 
If I live another thirty j'ears I shall perhaps feel the same wav about 
some of tile latest products of the atonallty specialists whose work 
now‘ reminds me of a child of tliree or four in one of our modem 
schools, where the little darlings are supposed to 'express themselves,' 
hammering away at a piano witli one hand and eating a piece of cake 
with die odier. But I may leam. Besides, none of these problems, 
involving our personal tastes, can ever hope to be settled by the appli¬ 
cation of an testhetic slide rule. 

All tills, however, does not get me any nearer to an explanation of 
the Word 'harmony.' Let me try to do it diis way. Try for a moment 
to think of music ui the form of lines. The old polyphonic music, the 
music tliat w-as wTitten from the beginn’mg of time until the days of 
Bach (the last of the polyphonic musicians), would then be repre¬ 
sented by horizontal lines: 
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WTiile the newer ft>rn» of musk, that harmony which only goes back 
to tlie days of Eadi's successors* w^ould then be represented by vertical 
lines: 


Or, Instead of many voices that sang independent!}" of each other 
(but each one adhering to certain vciy^ strict rules aiid always keeping 
the correct internal), ^ey now mov^ in chord formation. This pro^ 
dnced a fuller and freer mediod but not so pure as that which had 
gone before. And therefore there is something strict and formal in the 
music of Bach and Handel and all their predecessors tvhicli we miss 
in the music of the ' harmonic'^ masters. But again I shall have to ask 
you to let some competent musician explain this to you on tlie piano- 
He can accomplish more in five minutes while giving you a few' con¬ 
crete examples to which you can listen than I can hope to do wdth a 
million w'ords w^hich you are obliged to read. 

The same stories were being told smee tl\e beginning of time but the 
mode of expression was a difTereut one* Shakespeare and Chaucer had 
just as much to say as Eugene O'Neill and Sinclair Lew'is, But they 
spoke in a different language, 

Harmon}^ of coursep is not something that W'as invented one fine 
day by some great musical genius. It developed very slowly and took 
centuries to be recognized for w hat it was. Here and there in medieval 
music we occasionally bear something that sounds to us veiy' much 
like a harmonic colour effect. But harmony in our modem sense of the 
word does not really make its appearance until the latter half of the 
eighteenth century and it was then identified wiEh the ‘great Bach/ as 
Karl Philipp Emanuel was called by l\i$ contemporaries who knew him 
^Uer than they did his father, Johann ^bastian. 

Philipp Emanuel w^as a good and dutiful son, well aware of his 
father's great abilities, as proof whereof 1 offered you his attempts to 
get the old Art the engraved and printed — a disastrous 

publishing venture which ended with the sale of exactly thirty copies. 
His fadier had trained him to be a harpsichord virtuoso, and as such 
he was engaged at the Court of Frederick dte Great to accompany his 
Majesty when he played tlie flute. From Berlin he went to Hamburg 
to succeed Georg Philipp Telemann as general director of Church 
music, and there he died in 1788. 

Many of his contemporaries hated him most bitterly, for he was the 
first man who had ever wTitten a handbook on the art of playing the 
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piano, in which technique of that instrument (growing originally 
out of the technique for the lute or the violin) now made the 
subject of certain definite laws of digital behaviour, such as an equal 
development of both the left hand and the right, a regular way of 
play ing scales, and numberless other little items which give children 
wimout talent such an intense dislike for that big black bo^ in the 
front parlour. 

This same Philipp Emanuel Bach is also often mentioned as the 
great prophet of the new ^harmonic' school of composUiorij and his 
recommendatiofis for this honour came from sources that are entirely 
beyond reproach. For Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, all three in 
great harmonic unison, sang his praises as the father of the new 
music. 

\\e are perhaps a little less definite in our praises. No other art is 
subject to such sudden and unpredictable changes as music^ Even if 
a certain style of painting loses popular approval, the paintings thenF 
Selves continue to exist^ You could of course bum them up or start a 
rebellion in the best Spanish style to destroy evervnhing the last fifteen 
centuries have produced. But few of us are willing to go to such 
extremes, and although such pictures may be relegated to the guest 
room (as was \^an Eyck's famous portrait of Signor Aniolfini and his 
bnde, when it was rediscovered by an officer in Brussels who had been 
wounded at Waterloo) or sent to die basement of a museum (all 
museum basements are chock-full of them) they can always be resur¬ 
rected at a moment's notice. But music, unless it is being played, has 
no chance to bring itself to people*s attention, for only one person in a 
hundred thousand can read a score just for the fun of it. And so 
entire regions chat once upon a time were gay w ith the sound of voices 
and trumpets have become overgrowTi with a heavy underbrush of 
neglect and oblivion and have to be cleared oft' and brought back 
under cultivation. 

Our musical explorers have achieved extraordinary' results along 
this line of exploration. And as a result we are beginning to realize 
that the musical development of the fifteerith and eighteenth centuries 
w'as much greater dum w^e had ever dared to suspect. W'e had always 
thought of the early' development of music as a sort of triangle com¬ 
posed of Italy, Paris, and Vienna, with a polite bow in the direction of 
the Flemish-Dutch school and that of medieval England. Then one 
big bright spot right outside that triangle, Leipzig and old Sebastian 
Bach. Now' wo are coming to the conclusion tliat there were lots of 
other spots inside and outside that tT-iangle, and almo$t as imporlant as 
^ipzig. There were Hamburg and Liibcck and Haarlem and, mo 5 t 
important of all, Mannheim, w'here the great Bohemian Johann 
Stamjtz{ 1717-1757) founded an orchestra wherein he introduced all 
sorts of new' instruments that had never been allowed before* auch as 
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horns and clarinets* And we are now at last beginning to suspect that 
old Staniitz and his sons (the Stamitzes formed another tribe of musi¬ 
cians like the Batlis) may have had as much to do with the spread of 
the *new music,' afterwards perfected by Haydn^ Mozart, and 
Beethoven, as Philipp Emanuel Bach or any of the other candidates 
for the title of " Father of Harmony." 

[f you ask how this was donej how it came about^ look at a list like 
this in which 1 shall endeavour to trace the strange wanderings of the 
people who had been directly influenced by this Mannheim school of 
music and who, like the pollen on some rare musical fruit, were blown 
all over the European Iwdscape. 

Stamitz himself, a Bohemian by birth, died in the sendee of the 
Elector of the Palatine. Georg Christoph Wagenseil, the music teacher 
of the Empress Maria Theresa, was ati ardent disciple of the Stamitz 
method. So was Johannes Schobert, ^ Silesian who worked in Paris as 
harpiiichord player to the Prince de Conti. So was Luigi Boccherini, 
who was bom in I.ucca in Italy and spent his days as Court musician, 
first in Madrid, then in Berlin, and tlien back again in Madridp where 
he died in 1 SOa, having been acknowledged as one of the greatest com¬ 
posers of his time by no less than Papa iiatdn. ^^'e recall nothing 
of him but his ' Ofeir^jW * Mi finely but the man poured forth sonatas 
and quartets and symphonies like a fountain in the park of Versailles, 
and each of diese helped to spread die new gospel of die liarmonic 
effect wherever they were heard. Anotlier son of Bachp Johann Cliris- 
tian, die Milanese Bach or the London Bach of whom 1 told you, also 
worked in at least half a dozen countries, and all of his fifty-eight 
symphonies helped to spread the new style. So did the comic openis 
and symphonies of Karl Ditters von Dittersdorf, who moved from 
Vienna to Bohemia and who was a close rival to Haydn in the use he 
made of folk-songs. 

All tliese composers and tlieir orchestras were still essentially 
chamber musicians. WTiatever they wrote w'as intended to be given 
in the salon of some private house^ and it was not meant for the 
eeneral public, which of course was never invited. But the audience 
held a large percentage of extremely capable amateurs, and from them 
it percolated down into the lower departments and in that way it 
finally reached the general public* It may not have been a system of 
which we to-day feel tltat we could approve. It was entirely un- 
democratie—but look at the results! Heavens above, look at tlie results 
and compare them to tlie situation to-day when the serious musician 
depends for his livelihood and appreciation upon the approval of the 
public at large! 

Beetlmven was fortunate in that he got a thorough grounding kt 
botlj the old and the new style of music. In Bonn, TiU first leatJier* 
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Ncefe, made him ^tudy Bach's ff^ell-tempered Ctavkkord until he 
knew that work fay heart. Afterwards in Vienna, Salieri and Albrechts- 
faerger^ both of thern eKOellent teachersp drilled him until there was 
no form of music, old or new, in which he was not completely at 
home. And so, in contrast to Mozart and other precociously clever 
children* he did not really begin to compose until he knew hh craft 
and knew it inside out and outside in. 

Like Bach and Kant and Rembrandt, he never feh the need of 
visiting foreign countries in order to w^idcn his own horizon. He some¬ 
times withdrew to one of the villages near Viertna diat he might be 
able to compose without intemiptions on the part of either welcome 
friends or unw^elcome admirers. But for the rest he w'as quite content 
to" live within himself.' ITiis may explain the nioderri craze for travel. 
\'\'hen there is nothing to explore at home one must find solace in 
contemplating the scenery of distant lands. 

Tite statistical data in connection witli his life are very simple. He 
w as never very rich, and never quite as poor as he made himself out to 
be. His brotliers and sisters-in-law and afterwards his beloved but 
worthless nephew cost him a lot of money and, being a very bad 
financier, he was always hard up. Nor^ I am sorry to say, was he him¬ 
self always entirely scrupulous in dealing wdth his patrons, especially 
with his devoted and generous admirers In England. But his com¬ 
plaints about the neglect with which his contemporaries treated him, 
about his sliabby clothes, about his days and nights without a crust of 
bread to still the pangs of hunger—all these belong to the realm of» 
let us call it, 'musical licence,' 

He was in his own manners, in his entire way of livingp as shiftless 
as his drunken father. His rooms were always in a mess. Pianos 
covered with dirty dishes and manuscript sheets of the Ninth Sym~ 
phony t a bed that had not been made for da 3 's or weeks, a washstand 
dangerously balancing itself on three legs, coats and shirts {none too 
clean) on the chairs and on the ordy sofa, more sheets of manuscript 
paper on die floor, scores of other people's music (sent to him for his 
approval] lying on top of the cupboard^ covered with a heavy layer 
of dust, and rarely a window' open for air, for the master believed 
that fresh air tvas very bad for his bronchitis. Once in a while a 
slatternly servant would make her appearance to try to put some 
semblaitce of order into diis mess. But old Ludwig would haggle with 
her over a groschen she was supposed to have wasted oti. his sauer¬ 
kraut, and she would vanish again amid a volley of loud vitijperations, 
for like all members of his class (accustomed to that degrading miser¬ 
liness which is the result of generations which have never had quite 
enough for their daily needs) Beethoven was never so angry as when 
he thought that some one in his employ had cheated lum out of one 
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of his hard-eaitied pennies. Meanwhile he himself squandered the 
pounds mih a noble gesture of abundance—but only for the benefit 
of his own relatives. In his respectable little middle-class world the 
family remained die beginning and end of all things. 

Garrets are common enougn In the history of the arts. Loneliness 
is part of the penalty everj' true artist pays for being different from 
the rest of his fellow-men. But surely few^ people have lived as strange 
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a life as this scowding and uncouth barbarian whose manners were 
those of a Flemish peasant, whose soul was that of a sensitive child, 
and whose genius created a new sort of music of such stark beauty 
and such vast dimensions that our own little everyday world seems 
to rattle round in it like one pea in a pod. 

I shall not stress die fact that during the last doten 3 Tars of his 
life he was stonenJeaf and therefore never heard the last of his great 
works. As early as the year i&QO he had noticed that he was begin¬ 
ning to be hard of hearing. What caused this deafness, nobody knows. 
TTie ailments of Beethoven have never been correctly diagnosed, but 
after his tliirtieth year he rarely enjoyed a whole month of good 
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health and hi$ deafiie$8 was onlj^ part of his suffering. He bravely 
fought this most terrible of all misfortunes, and it was not really until 
the year 1835^ after that ghastly episode when he tried to conduct a 
dress rehearsal of his own opera Fidiih and had not the slightest idea 
of what was happening on the -stage, that he refrained from attending 
any further public performances of his ow^n works. However, there 
are a great number of musicians w ith prfectly good ears who never 
go to a concert out of their own free will. But in the case of a man as 
sensitive as Ludwig van Beethoven, it was his deafness that made him 
avoid the companionship of his fellows. By nature he was really a 
very congenial soul who liked to have his friends round him and w^ho 
was very fond of going to parties and meetifig people, and who (may 
Heaven have mercy upon his soul!) was particularly devoted to very 
poor practical jokes. 

There are, in the former Royal Library in Berlin^ si number of boxes 
that contain almost eleven thousand scraps of paper, covered with the 
pothooks and scraw Is of L. v. B. For that was the only way in w'hich 
the poor man could now commimicate with the outside world, ques¬ 
tions and answ^ers on little pieces of paper^—all of them Jotted down 
by the nerv^ous Ixand of a man who wa-S constantly irritated by 
being cut off from society. Tlie first of these little scraps goes back to 
the year 18I6. Beethoven did not die uiKil 18S7. Dunng the last 
years of his life> therefore, he dwelt in perpetual .^silence. But out 
of this silence there arose such melodies as the world had never yet 
heard. 

Perhaps Nature inspired him to write these by way ofconipensatton- 
For Beethoven suffered as much as mortal man could bear. He fell in 
love repeatedly and every time was brutally rebuffed. Not througb 
any patiicular cruelty on the part of the ivomen upon whom he be¬ 
stowed his affections. They sometimes liked him well enough, but the 
idea of marrj'ing him was out of the ouesiion. It tvas all very well for 
an Austrian aristocrat to be on friendly terms witli a personage whom 
all the world recognized as a genius. Their doors were open to 
Beethoven the composer, the piano virtuoso who by sheer strength of 
his abilitv had forced emperors and kings to listen when he spoke to 
them in liis own language. But the very idea of such a man as a 
possible son-in-law was preposterou-s. His middle-class background, 
his drunken father, his dreadful brothers, his endless lawsuits wuth his 
sisters-in-law, his quarrels with his benefactors, and, even worse, his 
everlasting suspicion of being slighted, his arrogant resentment of 
anything that might be construed as a reflection upon his greatness— 
all of tliese combined to make him a person whom one could admire 
and revere, but only Avithin his own sphere. 

Socidiy speaking, the great Viennese families of his acquaintance 
would just as soon nave given their daughters to their valets as to the 
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man v^ho in a mo$t paiijiil outburst of passion would dedicate one of 
his works to the object of his affections and who the next moment 
could be guilty of such a gross breach of decorum that everj'body 
present turned pale with rage or wept widi pity. Ko, it could not be 
done. And after Beethoven had lost his hearing lie realised that 
the case was hopeless. He still loved. But he had learned discretion. 
From that time on his music spoke the words his lips dared not 
utter. 

In most lives of Beedioven you will come across a threefold division. 
The first part begins in 1785 and ends in iS03. During this period he 
is still learning his trade^ and is entirely under the influence of Haydn 
and Mozart. He brings about certain imiovations. Instead of the 
minuet which Haydn and Mozart had deemed a necessary part of 
their Symphonies* he gives his hearers a scherzo, but for the rest his 
work does not vet bear any signs of that highly pronounced Beethoven 
style so i)T)ica[ of the works of the second period which comes to an 
end in 18Then there are several years during which it sometimes 
seems that he has fulfilled his destiny and dtat his self-appointed task 
has been performed. But in die meantime strange thuigs are taking 
place in the soul of this man of sorrows. 

Like all die people of his time who took a deep interest in die world 
around them, he had risen from the depdis of despondency to the 
highest summits of hope, only to be cast back ifito an even deeper and 
darker despair by the rapid political changes that had taken place 
since the beginning of die great French Kevolution. Had he been an 
ordinarj' human being he would have become cynicaL He would have 
bidden his fellow-men destroy themselves in any w^ay diey pleased. 
But when he had recovered from die shock he was ready to do further 
battle. Like that great FrencJl general w^ho w^as responsible for the 
final victory in the Great \Var, his left wing had been broken, his right 
wing had been smashed, his cetitre liad given way, and he therefore 
made ready to attack. While all around nim people bow^ed to the in¬ 
evitable, Beedioven alone refused to surrender. Steeped in the w'orks 
of the greatest of his predecessors ^ strengthened by the rugged cour¬ 
age of a Bach and a Mozartp he gave the signal to reassemble, and ‘m 
unmistakable terms reaffirmed his belief in the ultimate victoiy of 
mankind. And that is the way the Ninth Symphony came to be 
written. 

No longer is destiny knocking at the gate as it did in the Fiflh 
Sy mphony. No longer is the master concerned about the fate of Ills 
her Op his failure or success, as he w^as in the Eroito. No longer does he 
occupy his mind with the beauties of Nature as he had done m tlie 
Pastoral Symphony, nor docs he try to write the apodieosis of the 
dance, which found its fulHlment in ilie Sfi^nth. He leaves all tliese 
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oommoti concerns behind him. In lus Ninth Sym^ny the man who 
has been recognized as the most versatile mtnipuiator of orchestral 
effects goes back to the oldest of all instruments. He goes back to the 
human voice to give expression to lus unsliakable faith in that freedom 
of the spirit which all tlirough his life had been his dearest and 
proudest possession. 


CHAPTER XL[[[ 


Revolution and Empire 

Thf tnamfth tiff ctassical ^tytf ccn^tu^fes u^ifh dti aiUmfit fo 
turn the artist into a palitlcal firofnigandut. 

J AC Louts David, the dictator of art during the period 
of the Frencli Revolution and the Napoleonic Kmpirej was bom in 
171-8. \^-hen he was nine years old his father killed in a dueL His 
guardian took him away from school and sent him to study art with 
Francois Boucher, a painter of beautiful \vomen in the most cliarming 
Rococo style. 

But since an artist, like w^ater, w ill alw ays find his own level, young 
David soon afterwards moved across the street to the premises of 
Maitre Vien. Joseph Marie Vlen was one of die founders of the 
classical school of painting in France, He enjoyed enormous popu¬ 
larity in his own time, but is now so completely forgotten that in most 
handbooks of art his reputation has shrunk to a mere note at the foot 
of a page. But he w^as just the man for young David. hen Vlen %vas 
appointed director of the French Academy in Rome* David accom¬ 
panied him and landed in the heart of tlie paradise of his dreams, 
what witli Mengs painting his classical pictures and Winckelmarm 
developing his classical theories and all the museums full of classical 
statues^ Out of this Roman visit came the first large canvases in the 
truly Da vidian manner and witli truly David ian titles, the Death oj 
Socrafis and Brutus and the Oath y the Huraiii —ancient history 
painted in the best HollywcH3d style and bearuvg about as much resem¬ 
blance to the actual facts as most of the products of that charming 
village whenever it goes in for events of the past. 

W hen David returned to Paris he svas predestined to play a leading 
rSIe in the art life of that city. For in uieir reaction against every¬ 
thing tinged with the mark of the beast (meaning the King and tf^e 
Court) the people were now going completely classlcaL The women 
wore garments that were supposed to resemble Greek tunics, and 
henna^ their hair as the wives of the Caesars had done> and wore 
sandals like Salome, Since there wa.s no longer a Minister of Fashions 
(Louis XIV had given the Court dressmakers the titles t:>f min is (res de: 
In to tell a proud and free people what to wear), and since the 

first of all fashion ppers; the Ga^ie des founded in 1770, 

had been suppressed (an energetic German called Heideloff w^as con¬ 
tinuing it in London under tfe name of The Gallerj of Fashion), the 
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Paris coutiiricrs were now ti^njig out all sons of new ideas as the 
politicians were experimenting with all sorts of new forms of govern¬ 
ment. 

The result was very curious. But the moment Robespierre, the 
one perfect disciple of Jean Jacques Rousseau, came to power there 
was an end to all those lovely Greek and Roman adaptations which 
had finally reduced the average female gown to an exact repUca of 
the garment which Naiiskaa wore on that lovely morning at the 
seashore w^hen Odysseus discovered her playing ball with her hand¬ 
maidens. 

A world which had always tried to ape the aristocracj' now^ went to 
the slums for its inspirations and dressed A la tramp. To wear the 
trousers of the hated old oppressors in public w^as equivalent to a bid 
for the guillotine. Powder and soap were something no true patriot 
would ever touch. Instead of which he now- went about his business 
in a pair of dirty old long pants^ which w-ere considered the sartorial 
evidence of complete civic rectitude. These long trousers had origin¬ 
ally been w^om by the galley slaves. Indeed^ it had been their only 
garment while pulling their oara. Afterwards English sailors also 
patronized these wide long pantaloons, which were by far the most 
comfortable thing when you had to slop around on a wet deck, for 
they dried much faster than the tight trousers of the seventeenth 
century. Tliey were called 'pantaloons* because ever since the six¬ 
teenth centuiy one of the characters in all Italian farces, by the name 
of Pantalone, had made his appearance In a pair of long trou^rs 
which had never failed to make the house come down in roars of 
bughter. 

The upper garment for all men consisted of a loose blouse^ the 
carmagnole, so called after the village of Cannagnola m Piedmont 
and brought to Paris by the cut-throats from Marseilles when they 
had hastened to the national capital to inject a little energy into the 
lukewarm activities of the legislative b^y. Hats, as smacking of 
too much refinement^ were no longer tolerated. Instead of that, both 
men and women wore a loose cap which was supposed to be of Greek 
origin and was known as the Phty^gian cap. As the Revolution had 
thrown France into a $tate of want and misery the like of which it 
had never before experienced (even during the worst days of the old 
people wore any old material they could find. In order to 
keep one's head firmly on one's shoulders it was good policy to go ‘m 
for striped effects, repeating the new national colours—r^, white, 
and blue—as often as could possibly be done. 

As for the women, they too became jSrjwiwrs du peupl^. Trains and 
artificial stuffingl were gratefully sacrificed on the altar of equality. 
But as no laws, revolutionary or otherwise, have ever been able to 
make the slightest impression upon the desire of woman to look her 
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best, she soon found other ways to accentuate her charm, especially 
by the airangentent of the little wisps of soft tulle which she wore 
round her neck. This of course was entirely in keeping with the 
times, for the neck had become the most valuable part of the human 
anatomy. One jerk at Citizen Sanson's fatal rope and the head, even 
the loveliest of heads, tumbled into the basket of Madame Guillotine. 

UTiile all this w'as entirely in keeping with the best revolutionary 
traditions, it found but little favour in the eyes of Maximilien Robes¬ 
pierre, Whatever else he may have been, Carlyle's "sea-green 
incoiruptible" was no proletarian. Indeed, he was almost the only 
man who continued to dress himselt decently and to appear well 
shaven and well brushed, while everybody else went about in the 
rags of the hundred-per-cent, sans^fvioiie. As culottft had been the 
knee-breeches of the old royalist order, the w earers of pantaloons were 
popularly known as sam-atloUes, the "fellows who did not wear 
them." 

And so Citizen Robespierre approached Citizen David and sug¬ 
gested that he, the great master of the classical style, should now pro¬ 
vide the French nation with a strictly classical garment whicit should 
show’ all the world that the old austere days of the Roman Republic 
had returned to this earth, David set to work with all his irrepressible 
enthusiasm, and a few w'eeks later showed his friend Maximilien the 
plans for his cailtmfS i I'aniiqw, His male costume was never a suc¬ 
cess, Most men felt that tlrey looked like fools in these tunics and 
togas and feather-covered hats, and, unless they were absolutely 
forced to do so to escape the displeasure of the dictator, they never 
willingly went in for this painful sort of ma^uerade, Tlie women, 
howewr, were very grateful to Citizen David for setting them free 
from their proletarian disguise. For Da\'id had merely copied the 
figures which he found on the old Greek vases, and as a result the 
Frendr women of the days of the Terror and all during the Directoire 
were allowed to go about in very little more than an exceedingly 
slender chiton—a sort of amplified chemise. 

'The rest of Europe did not take very kindly to this new fashion, 
with the sole exception of Germany, but then, of course, it was the 
Germany of Winckelmann and Lessing which had most ardently 
espoused the cause of the new classicism. Those two remarkable men, 
one a Brandenburger who wrote what tiow' seems to us a curiously 
inadequate Hittory of Ancient Art, and the other a Saxon whose 
LaoAodn is still a treatise which no history of art can disregard, 
had a remarkable influence on the arthstic consciousness of Europe in 
the last decades of the eighteenth century. The excavations at 
Pompeii, and tlie enthusiasm of rich amateur archaeologists like Sir 
William Hamilton, gave a further stimulus to the growing interest in 
classical art. This interest affected even the fashion of feminine attire. 
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And, incidentally^ it was this fashion which intrcNluced the shawl. 
For most of tho ladies who dressed i Id gT'^que or Li were 

for ever suffering from the cold. And as mantles could not very well 
be worn inside the house, they took to shawls. These shaw b A^ere of 
Indian origin. The first ones came from Kashmir^ but soon afterwards 
the English looms began to wmk for this profitable market, stickingt 
however, very carefully to the rich Oriental pancms. 

Anotljer innovation due to the scarttA" raiment of that day Avas the 
handbag. During part of the Middle Ages* Avhen dresses had been 
verj'* tight, women carried die little odds and ends wdtliout which they 
Cannot exist in a so-called originally a bag to carrv' alms- 

Noav the aum6tti}rr returned as the reticule, which in turn became the 
handbag Into which w'e dig when Ave have finished our own cigarettes 
and go after those of our wives. 

All these extracurricular activities^ however, did not prevent Citizen 
David from covering hundreds of yards of canvas with historical 
propaganda of a revolutionary nature and from taking a vcrv active 
part ill die events of the day. In 1752 he was elected to die Conven- 
tion, and ii^as one of the diree hundred and sixty-one members who 
voted for the decapitation of the King, that fatal decision taken with 
a^ majority of exactly one vole. He w^as such a violent supjxjrter of 
trie radical wing diat for a Avhile he even acted as chairman of the 
Convent ion- He managed to escape the fate of his friend Robespierre, 
and when Napoleon rose to power lie not only became the olficial 
painter to the Imperial Court, but also carefully rehearsed the awk- 
-Majesty before he drove to N6tre Dame to place the crowTi 
of Charlemagne uptm his oAvn vulgar head. 1 he fall of Napoleon 
forced David to leave Paris, ^Hie Bourbons never forgave him for the 
pan he had played in the legal murder of Louis XVI, and he died 
in exile in tlie city of Brussels in the year i&25. 

No one can deny the feUovv''s tremendous ability, especially as a 
draughtsman. And vi’e can avcH understand how' these pictures, glori- 
f}nng the lieroism of ilie ancients^ must have impressed his contem- 

E oraries w'ho lived in a liaze of classical allusions and allegories. But 
is influence in other ways was most unfortunate. For he believed so 
strongly in die superior cjualities of a W'orld that had been dead Ibr 
more than sixteen huiidr^ years that he had no understanding for 
an)ihing else. " Antiquity — and antiquity in the raw'" was die slogan 
which inspired him ^1 his livelong days. In liis fanaticism for this 
imadulterat^ antiquity he w^ent so far as to suggest that all pictures 
of the Hemish and Dutch schools should not only be removed frorn 
sight but should actually be destroyed because they were so outspoken 
in their realism ^ tO" ridicule tlie human race. He also is^anted to have 
a law passed forbidding all artists to paint anything except patriotic 
subjects. The only exception he w^as willing to make was for incidents 
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mentioned in Plutarch's Lives. But for the rest, the artists must be 
made to work for the glorj^ of the State or suffer the consequences—- 
confiscation of their ivork and imprisonment or exile. 

David vtas not the first to attempt this sort of regimentation and 
neither was he the last, for it is again being tried in Russia and 
Germany and Italy* And apparently no amount of failure along this 
line seems to make any impression "on those honest patriots who be¬ 
lieve that the Muses can be put into neat little uniforms and be 
made to goose-step with all the other bright little boys and girls, in 
their hrovm and black and pink shirts p and tlieir toy popguns. 

But David did something else which in a way was even more fatal 
to that art of which he was so brilliant an exponent. J^Ie was* as I 
said, an excellent technician. He knew all the tricks of the trade. 
And because he was so good he w'as able to make people like the sort 
of pictures of which the story is really much more important tlian tlte 
actual painting* In short;^ it was he more than almost anybody else 
who T^uced all painting to a sort of coloured illustrating, as 
David, like so many of the actors in the sanguinary drama of tlie 
Revolution* w^as at heart a terrific puritan (a murderer w^ho murdered 
to rid die world of sLn) he insisted that the stories that w^re told 
be nice stories^ moral stories, stories that taught a lesson of virtue or 
patriotism. 

In the hands of a craftsman like Louis David such pictures could 
still retain the qualities of a masterpiece. But in the clumsy fists of 
third-rate imitators they became a mere waste of good canvas, except 
that nobody W'ould have dared to call tliem so because they w^ould 
have immediately been exposed to tlie violeiice of the men they had 
criticized. 

Ahal'^ these mountebanks W'ould have insinuated, ^'and so you 
don t like our pictures! Perhaps it is the subject of which you do not 
happen to approve? But that subject is above all suspicion. It is 
virtuous. It has moral rectitude- All right-minded people should 
approve of it. All good patriots should admire it- All citizens con^ 
scious of their duties towards the State should applaud our efforts. 
Suppose therefore that we ask you a few^ questions about your owm 
attitude tow^ards a number of things* for example, ..." And then, 
"Off with your head!"’^ 

Louis David's name is not only associated with the period of the 
French Revolution but also with the era of the Empire. As a rule we 
associate the so^alled Empire style w ith the brief era of Napoleon ^s 
rule from 1799, when the Directoire came to an end (small loss, 
artistically speaking)* until IB14, when Napoleon was sent to Elba, 
Because so matiy of die chairs and clucks and beds and water pitchers 
that go hack to the begunling of die nineteenth centurj' are adorned 
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^vith the imperial eagle or the letter N, we are apt to think that the 
Empire style was yet another invention of that universal genius who 
juggled w ith kingdoms, codes of law, armies, navies, peace and war 
as a dog plays w ith a ball. That, however, was not the case. ' Empire* 
is in reality nothing but the style of the new classical movement 
which in the beginning ran parallel with Rococo and which finally re¬ 
placed it altogether. It therefore goes back to the early days of 
Louis XVI, who came to the throne in I774. But it got its name of 
'Empire' because it w-as the favourite style of the Emperor Napoleon, 
w'ho whenever he thought of himself (an occupation which kept him 
busy twenty-four hours a day) loved to imagine that he was the direct 
and" spiritual descendant of the Caesars and who, if he had lived long 
enough, might even have made Home the capital of his far-fliing 
empire. 

The classical style in the hands of the well-bred people of the 
eighteenth centutj' had created articles of common use of great 
beauty. As such it bobbed up again in Germany and Austria im¬ 
mediately after the Napoleonic era where it then became known as the 
Biedermeier stjde. And as such it found a charming expression in 
almost eveiy'thing that was made in England during t)ie Georgian 
period. 

But all the Napoleonic palaces give you the feeling of "Corsica 
come into a million dollars," anti that is e.^actly vvhat they were* A 
little Italian boy had struck it rich and was going to show the world 
wliat was w'ltal.' The result was far from pleasing to our modem eyes. 
But it satisfied the motley crew of ex-bartenders and ex-scullery boys 
and ex-washerw'omen w ho, dressed up in all their feathery finery', now 
crowded round the newly re-established throne of Charlemagne, and 
whose idea of true luxury was best summed up in the words of one 
of them; " When you have got it, you have got to spend it too." 

Since gold has alw'ays been an evidence of having 'got it,' every¬ 
thing had to be thickly covered with a heavy layer of gilt. When you 
ordered a writing table you did not want one with a plain wooden 
top. That was much too cheap. You must get one with a marble top 
or some other expensive stone. It might not bo very handy for the 
purpose of vsTiting, but why waste your time writing when there were 
so many infinitely more important things to be done? Besides, the 
marble'would not spoil quite so easily when you dropped your w'et 
gloves on it or your pistols or your sabre or your dirty boots. 

Tile best thing one can say about the Empire style is that it did 
away w'ith a great many other innovations that were even le,ss pleas¬ 
ing. For during the first great outbreak of classical enthusiasm people 
actually lived in houses tliat were a direct copy of the recently dis¬ 
covered mansions of Pompeii. Of course, no pictures were allowed in 
sud) rooms, for the walls were covered with frescoes done in the best 
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Pompeiian style and the furniture was such as one would have found 
in the home'of a Pompeiian patrician of the first centurj^ of the 
Christian era. 

After the outbreak of the Revolution, when France started upon 
its struggle for life against all the rest of Europe* the classical mode 
was given a decidedly martial turn* Everj^hody—that h to say\ every 
able-bodied man—was either at the front, or had just return^ from 
the front* or was just about ready to go back to the front. And the 
home folksj not to be outdone in their warlike ardour, began to drape 
their rooms with all sorts of soft materials that gave their livdng 
quarters the appearance of a tent. Their beds became campaign beds, 
their clothes resembled uniforms, tlieir children played only with tin 
soldiers and miniature cannon. Such pictures as were tolerated w^re 
those of brave generals exhibiting their superb horsemanship amid 
a deluge of shot and sliell. 

The return to the classical style of the Napoleonic era was there- 
fore an improvement upon the clas&iciam of the Revolution. Political 
events, however, continued to influence the arts. After Napoleon had 
returned from Egypt with the first reliable accounts about a country 
that had been practically unknown for tlie last sixteen hundred years, 
Eg 3 Ttian details began to make tlieir appearajice among the purely 
Greek and Roman ornaments tliat had held sway untir then. The 
Sphinx began to smile mysteriously from sideboards, and griffons lent 
their claws to assure stability to diairs and tables. And then came the 
bee—the famous bee which Napoleon Iiad chosen as his trade-mark— 
the bee that represented the idea of industry and constant applica¬ 
tion towards one final purpose—the glorification of the common 
hive. During tile last years of his reign the capital letter N began 
to replace the B. 

Were there any musicians of importance during tliis period ? They 
existed, but they w^ere not found at the Imperial Court, The Emperor 
did a lot for the improvement of lus militaiy^ bands, but there Is no 
evidence that he knew^ one note from another. He used to wlustle the 
MarsHllaise, shockingly out of tune, w^hile his valet was getting him 
into his clothes* and it is recorded that he liked listenings to the light 
of shaded candles* while Italian singers sang soft and melancholy old 
songs. But he w^as not an intelligent patron of music. 

How about the arts ? They were none of them considered quite as 
important as the contributions of the miUtaty tailors who submitted 
sketches for new uniforms. There were a few exceptions. Antonio 
Canova* Marquis of Ischia by the grace of the Pope, and technically 
one of the best sculptors of the last five centuries* found favour in the 
imperial eyes and found one of the imperial sisters w illing to pose for 
his statue of Venus. Gros painted his familiar war scenes- Prud'hon 
continued ids dull allegories* and Ingres, the ex-fiddler (and a very 
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bad one) and now ± pupil of David, was begiiuilng to draw those mar¬ 
vellous portraits which have rarely been surpassed for sheer beauty 
of line and vrhich were so greatly superior to his work in colour. 

Incidentally, and to show you the bold the classical ideal had upon 
the people of this era, when Ingres painted his jlpotheosis of Hamer 
(you can admire this advertising poster of the Greek travel agencies in 
the Louvre) he was most careful to omit Shakespeare and Goethe from 
the crowd of the ' modems' who were doing homage to the blind 
singer from Chios. For these two had not been completely sound in 
their 'classical tendencies' and so were sent into exile, h was the 
old, old stoiT of the arts reduced to a formula whidi in lum was part 
of a political programme* It has never worked. It will never work. 
But there is one thing that can be said in its favour. Invariablv it has 
caused its own reaction, and after a period of suppression the arts 
have always experienced a rebirth of life which has carried them 
farther than they had ever been before. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


Chaos: 1815-1<)37 

Art and l^e pari company. 

Goethe was right- He happened to be present at the 
famous battle of Valmy, It was hardly a battle at all, as we now^ 
measure that sort of systematic slaughter. But It was the first conflict 
In which the unorganized hordes of the French Revolution were able 
to hold their owti against the highly trained troops of imperial Austria 
and royal Prussia. It was the first time the forces of reaction were 
fought to a standstill by a mob of haJf-siar^ed, batlly armed civilians 
whose officers had only recently been recruit^ from the ranks and 
w^hose members had been horribly decimated by d vsenterv and denSpair. 
On the evening of that day when the imperial and royal forces 
withdrew^ from the eri<^unter, along the rairirsoaked road$ of Verdun» 
Goethe wrote in his diary that a new^ chapter had been started in the 
history of the world. 

I cannot go into a detailed description of eveiytliing that happened 
during the twenty-five years that follow ed in the wake of this eternally 
famous cannonade of Valmy of Septen^ber 20, 17 ^. And so I shall 
have to begin this chapter on June i S of the year IS15 when Napoleon 
was defeated at Waterloo. No sooner had die ne^vs reached Paris 
than the w'earers of the culotte, the gentlemen of the elegant short 
knee-breeches that had been typical of the old order of things^ rushed 
back into power. They realised the importance of sartorial details# 
and in several countries the w^earing of the long pantaloons w'as made 
a penal oflence. But these efTorts were soon giveti up. There were 
more important things to be done^ For while one half of the people 
remembered Maximilien Robespierre only as a monster of cruelty 
nd depravity I who had met wuth his deserv^ed end, the otlier half 
li regarded lum wnth ill-concealed aflection, and felt that he had 
died a martyr to a holy cause. 

They w^ere very careful, of coursei not to proclaim such a belief 
too loudly. The anti-revolutionary forces were In full command, and 
the spies of Mettemich, the conductor of the great European concert 
of reaction, w^ere present in every home and at every public gather¬ 
ing, NevertlielesSj the old revolutionary creed was by no means dead. 
It tiad merely gone underground. Like many a forest fire that was 
Supposed to nave been completely extinguish^ weeks and weeks ago# 
It would suddenly flare up in all its former fury the moment nobody 
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was looking, or the moment it reached some neglected comer so com- 
pletel}' overgrown with dried^ut trash tliat it would go up in flames 
at the slightest touch of a match. 

The emperors and kings assembled at Vienna constituted them^ 
selves into a sort of political fire brigade, the Holy Alliance Hose 
Company No. i. They promised each other not only to observe a 
truly Christian dtarity towards all tlieir neighbours (a written guaran^ 
tee of peace eternal), but to protect those dearly beloved subjects 
whom almighty Heaven had entrusted to their care against a repeti¬ 
tion of the crimes and horrors that Itad been committed in the name 
of Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality. 

Alasi Never in all history (and history is pretty full of ver}- sad 
disappointments) lias a generation sufiered from such a horrible dis¬ 
illusionment as that which follow^ed upon the Congress of Vienna. For 
no sooner had die last of the imperial, royal, and grand-ducal stage¬ 
coaches rumbled out of the gates of Vieima {leaving behind a city 
that never quite recovered from the ruinous cost of eittertairiing all 
these fine gentlemen and their womenfolk) than all these noble vows 
and promises about' peace eternal" were promptly forgotten. No con¬ 
stitutions were granted- None of the promised civic guarantees were 
ever realized. None of the old privileges and prerogatives were sur¬ 
rendered. Tile dearly belov'e<l subjects were relegated again to the 
position tliey had held before 1 191. I'hey retained, of course, a certain 
value as tax paving animab, and as pieces of potential cannon fodder. 
For tive rest, tliey were expected to obey' their betters and to obey 
them with alacrity and a smile on their lips. 

During the first ten years they accepted their humble ry/r w itli un¬ 
precedented meeloiess- Tliey consoled themselves vv ith the idea that 
no matter how badly off they might be under the new dispensation, 
they at least enjoyed the benefits of a lasting peace. But when their 
rulers betrayed them and showed that during all tliese many years 
of exile they had forgotten nothing and had learned ooth'mg^ the 
patient subjects began to think back to die days of their youth. The 
French might have been stem taskmasters, but diey had (for a while 
at least) made diem feel a certain pride in themselves, had encouraged 
diem to stand up before odier men and assert their basic human 
rights. And now tile poor devils must once more goo$o-step before 
every black-and--white-$triped royal Prussian guardhouse and every 
Slate official must be approached with a deep obeisance. 

To make matters worse, a great change had come over the world, 
although very few people were as yet conscious of w hat this w'ould 
mean to them in tlte immediate future. Some diiriy years before a 
Scotsman called James Watt had brought about certain improvements 
in the cumbersome old stcani^ngincs (fire-engines as they w'ere then 
called) w'hldi made it possible to let a single one of these machines 
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do the work of a hundred meii. So a hundred nien^ who during the 
simple agricultural aTTangement of feudal society had alwavs been 
certain of a roof over their heads and a piece of black bread In their 
hands, were now tlirotvn out of eniployment. They had bemme work¬ 
ing men deprived of their tools. Tliese modem tools called ' machines" 
were $0 expensive that only people with a lot of money could buy 
them, Tlieji of coursCj did not intend to work themselves, but since 
they had enough spare cash to pay for these costly tools they ex¬ 
perienced no difficulties in hiring others to do this for them and at 
such wages as tliey were pleased to give. As for the man who there¬ 
upon went to labour in the factory, he either Itad to accept what he 
was offered or starve. There was no choice. 

Now this new arrangement reflected itself in a number of myste¬ 
rious ways which were not at all pleasing to the i>eople w'ho remem¬ 
bered the old order of society. They had been tlioroughly drilled 
in their respective catechisms, and therefore kne^v tlie world must 
always be divided into the rich and the poor. It had b^n so in the 
beginning of time and it would continue to be so until the end of 
time. But until then, being rich had carried a great many obliga¬ 
tions with it and obligations which no rich man, be he ever so selfish, 
had dared to disregard. 

For one thing, he was expected to spend his money enjoying iun> 
self But this new class of society (and heaven only knew where these 
new' rich people came from!) did notliing of the sort. They accumu¬ 
lated wealth for the sheer joy of the accumulating. They acknow¬ 
ledged no responsibilities towards the serfs who toiled for them in a 
bondage far more cruel than the feudal system. They did not follow' 
the age-old example of spending their ducats upon collecting lovely 
paintings, or hiring ba^s of musicians^ or endowing beautiful 
churches. They hardly knew that such things existed. When they 
w^ere brought to their attention they showed in unmistakable fashion 
how little tliey meant to diem. They were, of course, dominated by 
a great deal of vanity and W'ere always eager to impress their neigh¬ 
bours with tlieir superior wealth. But they had no respect for the 
traditions. They were wilfully ignorant of such matters. All tliey 
cared for was that their houses and tlieir womenfolk and their meals 
should be substantial and should cost a lot of money. For the rest, 
they had few ambitions to play the Maecenas. TTrtat they im¬ 
poverished whole cities by this cruel method of exploitation* diat 
they turned ilie quiet countryside into an eyesore, that they reduced 
an entire class of formerly self-respecting ciiixens to die rank of 
paupers—all this never seemed to penetrate into the minds of these 
new rulers who had all of the vices of the old masters but none of 
their virtue-^- 

During the last fifty years our attitude upon this subject has com- 
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pletely changed- We have now learned that the machine, far from 
being a destroyer of beauty, can on the contrary bring beauty at a 
ludicrously small cost into the homes of millions of people who have 
never in all their lives ow^ned a single thing Avith the least claim to 
an attractive outer appearance, A machine has no preferences in 
such matters. It will just as soon turn out a very good-looking 
tumbler, sold later for sixpence, as a bad one. It all depends upon 
the man who draws the original sketches, ajid then makes the 
machine do his bidding. We nave tliese men, but a hundred years 
ago they did not yet exist, Haice the beginning of die nineteenth 
century was an era of bad taste that has never been equalled in 
histoiy^ For the old order was not quite strong enough to destroy 
the ncAV orderp and the new order was not quite strong enough to 
destroy the old order, and both of them were at the mercy of a force 
which neither of them Unevv hotv to handle because neitlier of them 
had had any experience with it, and because it was the result of 
something which nobody as yet understDod“the steam engine ap¬ 
plied to the problem of mass production. 

You may Avell be curious to know' how the artists fared under these 
new' economic conditions. The answer is very simple—they fared ex¬ 
ceedingly badly. For until then tliey had always given expression to 
certain emotions that bad been common to all men. Now such a 
common experience no longer existed. The universality of the old 
cultural ideals was destroyed^ and the artist Avas left to grope for 
himself, like a sailor at sea widiout compass or sextant. No longer 
able to give expression to the common thought, the artist was now, 
for lack of better, forced to give expression to his own individual 
ideas. His old patrons w^ere gone, his old outlets closed to him. Hie 
product of bis brush or his pen had become a mere piece of merchan¬ 
dise. Because there was nothing left for him in W'bicb to believe, he 
had to invent a new creed, far less satisfactorv' than the old one. He 
must now either berseve In himself or work in a void. And by and 
Urge, these unfavourable conditions have prevailed until this day. 
We are only now beginning to see the coming of a new dawn in 
which life and art shall once more become w'eld^ into one. 


CHAPTER XLV 


Revolt in the Studio 

Thi Tfafists start a counter-attack. 

Whes Gustave Courbet, on account of his radical 
tendencies, was refused admission to the Paris World's Fair of JS55 
he opened up a show of his own. Over the door he boldly painted 
the word realism. At a time when nothirif^ was real, when w'onien 
were supposed to exist without legs, men to go through life widtout 
a conscience, and children to enjoy sermons, this signboard was an 
act ofdeBance for w hich he deserves our respectful ad ml ration. Soon 
he ha.d quite a number of followers, and by the middle of the centuiy 
the rebellion he had started was in full swing. 

First of all the landscapists packed up their easels and brushes and 
bade farewell to the ci^ to paint Nature as it was without benefit of 
gaslight. For die artificial atmosphere of that period had almost 
made the artists forget that "'in the beginning diere was light."* 
Now tills great gift of God, bestowed upon us on the second day of 
creation* was r^iscovered by such men as Corot and Millet and 
Daubigny and Dupr6 and Harptgiiies and Rousseau (the Frenchman 
who came so close to the Dutchman Ruysdael and Diaz, the former 
porcelain painter of Stvres. 

As Paris had nothing to offer them, and they felt tliat they on their 
side had httle enough to offer Paris* most of them moved into the 
country, ^rhe pleasant village of BarbiKon, just on the fringe of the 
forest of Fontainebleauj offered them shelter^ for their needs were 
few\ and most of them were quite willing to live like peasants pro¬ 
vided they could work as they pleased and without bemg obliged to 
make concessions to the prevailLng lack of taste. They had some 
slight respect for the Englishmen Constable and Tunier, but they 
lived in open warfare with die Academicians* who every year filled 
the official salon with their miles upon miles of uninspii^d canvases. 
The Academicians on their part (being only human) returned the 
compliment and let their ooileaguea in Barbizon starve, to die great 
detriment of their health and diat of their wives and children. 

Tlie men of Barbizon, how^ever, w ere soon joined by other groups 
of rebels. In Paris a group of youngsters—authors* painters, sculptors, 
musician^—who had not even die few necessary to take them 
into the country, began to show signs of unrest. Balzac had already 
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^tarttfd upon his gigantic catalogue of everj^ social type that went to 
make the great French nation what it was. Victor Hugo, violent 
enemy of all dictatorship! was living in exile on one of the Channel 
Islands, doing his best to expose and $masli the false pretencea of the 
shadowy empire of Napoleon IlL 

And there were odiers, hundreds of them, who fdt there w as 
something decidedly unhealthy in tlie whole fabric of tliis curious 
society based entirely upon die aocumulation of inanimate objects 
and which would have to be destroyed before any real progress could 
be made. Some agitated against it by wTiting comedies, others by 
drawing caricatures, still otTiers by running clandestine newspapers 
that were printed abroad. Many of them merely spent their days 
going from one to the next, talking, denouncing, exposing, and 
meanwhile getting drunk on their ow^n rhetoric as well as on their 
friends' cognac. 

There has rarely been a society so full of intrigue and counter¬ 
intrigue, but, strangest of all, the man in die £dys6e was really in 
secret harmony with those who had sworn to destroy his empire, and, 
if possible, to send him and his Spanish tvife to the farthest islands of 
the Pacific. He had seen his elder brodier die while both of them 
were fighting for the freedom of Italy. Afterwards he liad led two 
disastrous expeditions against two kings of France who occupied the 
throne he desired for himself. At long last lie had been successful. 
But he was a person endow^cd with a shrewd gift of seeing himself as 
others saw' him. He knew perfectly well that he had betrayed the 
cause of the revolution. His new job demanded that he should play 
the conserv'ativcr Hi$ instincts told him to do the exact opposite. It 
was really very' embarrassing. So he smoked another one of his inter¬ 
minable cigarettes and said, Tiens, and poked fun at his wife 

who was as beautiful as she was dumb and who thought G^rieault 
and Delacroix great painters. 

Tliere was that annoying incident of Every year one great 

exhibition of pictures was lield in Paris, the so-called 'Salon * The 
jury', which had to decide who should be admitted and w'ho must be 
kept out, w as invariably composed of stodgy old Academicians. Any 
young man who failed to yes them liad as little chance of liaving his 
work exhibited as Statin of being elected an honorary member of the 
Athenaeum Club. Every year the old Academicians flatly' refused 
to give the youngsters a diance» and every year this led to endless 
quarrels in all the caf/s and snhns on botli sides of the river. In IS6$ 
ensued the same old story, only that on this occasion the jury was 
even more narrow-minded than usual. hereupon the Emperor de¬ 
cided to take a hand in the matter. W ith typical Napoleonic sarcasm 
he suggested a o^iot'-v, a viva] exhibition where tliose who 
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had been refused admission by the Academicians could sliow their 
work to the public, and leave the final judgement to the populace. 

A great many of the paintings that were thereupon exposed in this 
Gallerj^ of the Refused Ones were of verj' poor quality. That will 
always happen on such occasions. But there were several pictured 
which made the eminently respectable Parisians of that day gasp. 
There was a queer thing, a mysterious portrait in white by an 
American of whom nobody had ever heard» a certain James McNeill 
^^^list]er. Of course^ one could expect anything from an American! 
But that a Frenchman could be guilty of any thing quite as scandalous 
as that Pknk Lan^h of a certain fldouard M^iet {a picture showing 
two undraped females lunching in the forest with two gentlemen fully 
dressed)—that was something of which the whole French nation 
should feel thoroughly asham^. 

This was the same French nation on which £mile Zola would soon 
give us his not-so^flattering report. But by diis lime the forces of the 
attacking party were pretty well organized. Now it became a pitched 
battle^ with the headquarters of the defence established in the 
editorial offices of the Figaro and the other conserv^ative newspapers^ 
while the opposition made merry in the Caff Guilbert or in the studio 
of Courbet, who in order to show his contempt for the Academicians 
dismissed all his models and let his pupils draw a live cow instead 
of the conventtona! nude+ But having ridiculed and lampooned the 
enemy to their hearts' content, they returned to their jobs, for as a 
group they were composed of hard-working young men and a few 
middle-^aged and ancient fellow s like Courbet and Corot, who now at 
last were beginning to make a few sales. 

Not tliat me public really understood them, but the arc dealers had 
di^vered at last wliat could be done with a cleverly handled pub¬ 
licity campaign in some of the more respectable newspapers. France, 
of course, has always been a verj' sensible country in the matter of 
criticism. 'Fliere is a fixed tariff according to which the critic gives 
your book or symphony or your concert an A, an Ai, or an AAA 
rating. 

But these new rebels completely upset the equilibrium of the staid 
old critics. They openly declared that the followers of Courbet and 
his realistic disciples had only one purpose, It bo^g^ois, to step 
on the toes of their enemieSj the greengrocers and tl^e other middle- 
class middlemen. They may have been right* for when Manet in the 
Salon of 18W exposed his Olympia the painting had to be protected 
by the police against the violence of die public, just as sixty years 
later the pictures of Van Dongen and Van Gogh had to be safe¬ 
guarded against the umbrellas of the outraged burghers of their 
native land. 

Four years later the empire of Napoleon 111 came abruptly to an 
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end. But the republic which sucx:eeded it showed itself even less 
tolerant towards all innovations in the arts. Mcissonier his friends 
now dominated the annual salons^ and were so resolute in their reieo 
tion of everybody Avho did not qualify as a true Academician that they 
forced Puvis de Chavanne.s^ the famous fresco painter of the Panth^on^ 
to resign in disgust. And Courbet, w ho had been the protector of all 
the youngsters, was living in Sw itzerland, He had done what no great 
artist should do. He had got mixed up in politics. Now he was an 
exile. His fortune had been confiscated. His pictures had been con¬ 
fiscated* His hon^e had been confiscated. He w'as completely ruined 
and too old to begin again. 

Then one of those strange thbigs happened that are so tj^jical of 
the good city of Paris. In the early sixties a Paris photographer by 
the name of Nadar had made himself quite a reputation as a bal¬ 
loonist, He Had constructed a gigantic bag containing two huiir- 
dred thousand cubic feet of gas vvjui a c^r of two stories containing 
3 ll tlie comforts of homc^ like a modem Zeppelin. The thing had 
actually left tile ground wdth not less than thirteen passengers and 
the event had made as much of a stir as the first flight of Bleriot 
across the English Cliannel, This same Nadar owned a photographic 
studio on the Hue Daimou which he no longer needed- He told the 
painters who in the year i S7S were excluded from the Salon on the 
usual ground "that their wrork was not up to the standards set by the 
Academy” that they might use it. Among those who exhibited were 
several men who since then have become world-famous: Manet, 
Monet, and Degas, marine, Pissarro, Bracqueiiiond, and Renoir. 
And among their pictures was a sunset by Claude Xfonet. done in a 
new style and entitled An Impmsion —nothing definite, just an 
impression. 

lliis gave tlte Charivari^ Daumier's old paper, a chance to poke fun 
at the n^w * impressionists.' The name stuck. To-day we talk in all 
seriousness about tlie Impressionist sthooL We have forgotten the 
roars of laughter witli which that first exhibition was received by 
the good Parisians of 1874, who thought it terribly funny to look at 
such pictures upside down and then ask each other, "'Tell me, what 
is it^'” 

Wei!, what was it ? Noihing but an attempt to do something that 
upon a few occasions liad already been done by Rembrandt and 
Velasquex and Goya—to make a figure or an object stand out from 
its background as iHt were completely surrounded by liglir. In order 
to do this successfully, these painters like Monet felt dmt first of all 
they should know something about tile true cliaracter of light. They 
realized that tlie mediums they used wxre different from the mediums 
used by the good Lord when lie performed his miracles. Tlverefore 
they contented themselves with trying to create an ^illusion of light,' 
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They thought that tliey could do so by breaking up the colour of 
th^e pictures into small dabs of pigment. That wa.? the ^comic 
effect^ which had so delighted their coniemporarieSp and which has 
given the impressionists the reputation of being a group of lunatics. 
For such a picture must, of course, be examined from quite a 
distance. 

This school began wdth Monet, and ended more or less with Seurat 
and vviih Toulouse-Lautrec, who used his paints as lightly as if they 
had been p^tels. In the meantime other Frenclitnen experimented 
wdth other ideas. Engine Carritre came closer to the English Fre- 
Raphael ites than any odier Frenchman^ but being bom of the people 
and feeling like the people, he retain^ a hold upon the actualities 
of life which is so completely missing in the work of his English 
contemporaries. 

Then there was the strange case of Henri Rousseau^ w^ho vvas no 
relation to the landscapist, Theodore Rousseau p but an obscure little 
official Ln the French custom house ser^dcCt from which he was called 
the rfoKiJuirr Rousseau. He painted for his own amusement ^d died 
without having the slightest idea of his own greatness. During the 
short-lived empire of Maximilian in Mexico he liad visited that dis¬ 
tant land- The tropical foliage that surrounded Maximilian's soldiers 
made a great impression on him and again and aga'ut it returned in 
his pictures. 

It is very easy to laugh at the pictures of this funny fellow, but 
strange though it may seem, it is just as easy to like them. Indeed, [ 
myself find it easier to like them than the work of another specialist 
in tropical scenes, Paul Gauguin* Maybe 1 know' too much about the 
man himself to appreciate anything he did- But tlien^ I know just as 
much about Richard Wagner (it is difficult to say W'hich of the two 
had the more contemptible character) and 1 love his music. There 
must be anotlier reason, but as such reasons lie always buried miles 
deep in our subconscious minds [ shall not even try to find out w'hat 
it is. Tliere are so man}’’ other pictures I can admire, so why bother? 

Gauguin at once suggesLs the name of another man who might still 
have done a vast amount of beautiful work if Gauguin had not driven 
him towards suicide at the age of only thirty-seven. 

As a rule the Dutch of the eighties and nineties get the full blame 
for the tragedy of this poor man's fife* Hut if he had been bom 
undemeatli any other star Vincent van Gogh would have succeeded 
just as brilliantly in squeezing tlie last drop of unhappiness out of 
every situation into which he found himself pushed by his love for 
self-torture. 

He lived in a country in which tlie great tradition of the seven¬ 
teenth century had now completely disappeared* Such men as Breit- 
ner and Israels and Weisijenbruen could still paint as well as any- 
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body was painting anj'^vhete else at that momentp and the Maris 
brotlierSt at least in their landscapes^ showed that sky and water had 
not lost their old appeal to the imagination of the people of the Low 
Countries. And undoubtedly if Van Gogh had given the slightest 
promise of any sort of talent he would have been sent to one of the 
numerous art schools to learn Ki$ trade- But his earliest drawings 
and paintings were terrible. They still are terrible. Just as tJie work 
of his last years soars right over the heads of all his contemporaries. 
\Mien he painted these landscapes and portraits and flowers that 
were afterwards found stacked up in those garrets and basement?! 
which had played Such an important part in hts lifcp he truly had 
been a man ^^niad with colour.'' That, combined with his morbid 
love for the poor and the humble atid the weak, was too much for 
any human brain to bean Gauguin:^ of course, finished tlte job of 
destroying him. But we have those landscapes in Avhich everything is 
vibrant with sunshine and light, and w^e can proudly recollect that 
once the poor fellow actually sold a picture—for as much as four 
pounds! 

crimes have not beim committed in the name of taste! 
While Van Gogh stajv'ed, another Dutchman was making a fortune 
in England with the sort of pictures whidi to-day you could not 
possibly give away. His name was Alma-Tadema, in case you are 
interested, and he was knighted for his services to the arts. Which 
will hardly surprise anyone who has visited the annual exhibition in 
London of the Royal Academy. The exhibition never fails to attract 
thousands of enthusiastic admirers who loudly draw the attention of 
their friends to those things that are completely non-essential This 
may seem a ver>^ harsh criticism* but afier Turner and Constable 
were gone* while the genius of the English people expressed itself 
brilliantly in literature, jiainting and music went into a severe decline. 
Everybody tried to paint portraits like Lawrence, and, for all \ve 
know", that is what the English portrait-painters are still tiying to 
do tonday. 

ITien came the romantic writings of Sir Walter Scott and the 
esthetic sermons of Jolin Ruskint to whom art was sometlnng sacred 
but at the same time wholesome* like the Sunday roast beef and 
Yorkshire pudding* I do not w^ant to belittle his influence and I like 
the man for his kindness to his friends and his generosity to poor 
artists, (This was a quality in which he was surpassed only by old 
Turner* who upon his death left the whole of his immense fortune 
to impecunious British artists—a most pious and laudable legacy 
which tmrortuuafeiy never fulfilled its purpose* as his dear relatives 
w^ent to court about it and got whatever money had not been 
pocketed by the lawyers.) But anybody who has ever taken the 
trouble to read the famous encounter betw'een Ruskin and W'hiatler 
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will remember how terribly restricted this most notorious of all 
Briti.'^h critics was in his outlook upon the art of his own conterm 
poraries^ Yet this was the man who dominated the artistic opinions 
of the English public for almost half a century. As a result, when 
some son of outbreak finally occurred against the hopeless mediocrity 
of the Academicians, the rebels did not ask for new worlds to conquer 
but contented themselves with a feeble attempt to reconquer a world 
that no longer existed. 

The group responsible for this strange backw^ard revolution called 
tliemselves the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. The Brodierhood was 
founded in IS4S and originally consisted of seven young men who 
solemnly promised each other that they would try to recapture the 
spirit that had animated the painters in the days before Raphael,, 
and that above all things they would endeavour to bring back those 
sound ideals of craftsmanship so typical of tite Middle Ages, Tliey 
were terribly serious about their mission^ and actually succeeded at 
last in ridding England of some of the shoddy stuff wdth which 
tile manufacturers of that day were flooding the country. They lived 
as simply and unostentatiously as the master craftsmen of the 
Middle Ages had done. And they not only painted pictures but 
designed wallpaper and made cartoons for tapestries and they printed 
beautiful books (w^hich were very hard to read) and they paid a lot 
of attention to furniture and to textilesp and even relearned the 
difficult art of making stained-glass wmdow s- 

One of thenij William Morris, became the actual founder of that 
movement which tried to civilize the machute, and for this he should 
have our everlasting devotion and gratitude. Others, like Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti (the son of a Neapolitan political exile)p slipped into 
painting via poetry and tried to change the London of iseo into a 
replica of the Florence of 1360—a most worthy ambition^ but one 
foredoomed to failure. Still others following in their trainp like 
Eld ward Bu mo-Jones, fell in love with Celtic medievalism and spent 
their days in Camelot and Lyoniesse. John Everett Millais deserted 
his early ideals and became one of the smuggest of popular painters, 
but Holman Hunr, another of the original Brotherhood, remained 
faithful to them to the end of his long life. 

Altogether the whole movement w as a little bizarre. Costume balls 
are very nice, but when they are over w e had better go back home 
and put die coat of Lorenzo de' Medici, in which we had cut such 
a swagger figure, back into the moth balls where it belongs, ^'ou can, 
of course, wear it to busmess next morning, but you will always run 
the risk that some ill-mannered little boy will shout, "Hey, mister! 
What^s the big idea ?" And you W'Ould be hard put to it to give him 
an answer. 

There are otlier names [ could give you—the w^ould-be^lassical 
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Frederick Leighton and the far-too-allegorical G. F. Watts. But it 
v^'as a dreary epoch in England, and the same holds true^ generally 
speaking p for other countries. 

The Hungarian MunkScsy* who tried to do for Holy Writ w^hat 
David had done for the French Revolution^ gained a world reputation 
which to-day has been completely foi^otten. The Swede$ had^ and 
have, a miniber of excellent painters, but practically all of them were 
influenced by Pari 3 . They really contributed nodiing new until the 
days of Liljefors and Anders Zom, and it was only recently that the 
Stockholm town hall of Ragnar Ostberg became a nucleus for a very 
lively and interesting development of several of the minor arts. 

For a short time, but only a veiy' short time, we thought that salva¬ 
tion might come from the races of Central Europe, Arnold Bbcklin 
and Ferdinand Hodler^ both of Swiss birth, had imagination and a 
fine sense for colour, ^'hen 1 was young reproductions of their pic¬ 
tures were to be seen in every European liousehold* and we all stood 
in awT before the Island of the Dfad^ Then they disappeared, never 
to return. 

It was the same story in almost every part of Europe. Something 
was lacking in most of the painters of that day* They knew their 
trade, but they had nothing to tell that interested anybody for more 
than a couple of years* 

Segantini, the Italian w^ho specialized in mountain sceneiy^ w'as 

f ood in his day (he died in ] 89^^), but %ve are beginning to forget him* 
ubiaurre and' Zuloaga in Spain, although quite modern, are rapidly 

§ oing the way of their fellow-countiyTOan Mariano Foriunyp who in 
le early seventies was supposed to be the logical heir to another 
great man, Meissoiiier by name. 

Let us not forget Russia, where desperate efforts w^ere made to found 
a national school of painting, and w'here some very interesting work 
w^as done, but work that rarely got rid of tlie atmosphere of the 
Chauve Souris of amiable memory. For art cannot become inspired 
by royal or imperial rescript. It either happens or does not happen, 
'file French have a regular academy to encourage the practice of 
Mles-UilrfSj but the son of a tubercular little shoemaker in a small 
Danish village makes the whole world read bis fairy stories. Rome i$ 
the centre for the sculptor's art, but it is the son of an Icelandic wood- 
carver who becomes tlie great sculptor of the first half of tlie nine^ 
teenth century. You will find them both in the index as H. C, 
Andersen and Bertel Thorw^aldsen. 

Yes* such things either happen or they do not. All you can safely 
say is that they are more likely to happen when there is a need for 
them than when they are merely a superficial luxury. During the 
nineteenth century the Muses were taken severely in hand and w'ere 
told that they ought to be ashamed of tliemselves as tliey had never 
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done a stroke of honest work, so would they please get jobs for theiiH 
selves and become useful citizens. Is it any wonder that their former 
admirers no longer came round to see mem and worship at their 
feet, but hid themselves in all sons of dark nooks and comers, cursing 
their luck and drinking away their despair at having lost those most 
charming and admirable of friends f And isn't it Just possible that if 
we go on neglecting them for much longer diey may die of sheer 
loneliness and mtseiry ? 

For when all is said and done, the ideal of women ' living alone and 
liking it' may be a very practical slogan for those who dwell in the 
hallowed halls of business, but somehow or other it never seems to 
have worked on Mount Parnassus! 


CHAPTER XLVI 


Sanctuan^ 

Th^ ntiisfum mafies its appeararuif as a most tixkome hom^ far 
thf biii is m tto £a act as a ptacs of refuge for tht 

tiving. 

Ix THE OLD DAV3 the painting business had been one of 
^manufacturer to consumer/ Those interested in the arts also knew 
where to find the artist. They visited him and dealt with him directly. 
Tlie artist put a fair price on Ills merchandise. The patron was willing 
to pay a fair price. I*"or art was a vital thing in the lives of most 
people, as motor-cars and motor yachts are to-day. You don't go to 
the Motor Show to haggle. Yon know what the price w ill be of the 
sort of car you uiteiid to buy- But who to-day knows the value of a 
good piece of painting? And so during the nineteenth century^ a 
new middleman made nis appearance. Tliis w^as the professional art 
dealer. 

It is a sad and depressing chapter in the history of all the arts^ tins 
r6k played by the dealer or (in the case of the musician) by the agent. 
For an ability to drive a sharp bargain is not very apt to go with a 
delicate sense of the finer things of life. There have been a few notable 
exceptions. There have been both men and women seriously devoted 
to the well-being of tl\e imforlunate painters or musicians they repre^ 
sented. A very few^ of them were actually benefactors of these im¬ 
practical children who entrusted their fortunes to their care. All glory 
to them and our deepest gratitudcp for w^ithout them many an artist 
would have starved to death long before he had gained recognition. 
But by far the greater number of these middlemen were shopkeepers 
in the worst possible sense of the word—vuigari ans who knew a dollar 
when they saw' one, but to whom a picturoi like a statue or an old 
fiddle^ was merely a piece of merchandise. 

1 am familiar with all dieir alibis—the risks they took and how once 
upon a time w'hen so-and-so was completely broke they let him have 
the money to paint a picture (which ttvo years after the artistes death 
they sold at a thousand per cent, profit). I know' all their alibis and I 
also know that die Greeks had a word for them—'^'PhcM>eyr' 

[f this sounds bitter, make the best of it! 

But in such matters I feel exactly the way Charles Philipon felt 
when he got Daumier and Gavami and Gustave Dori together and 
for almost thirty years fought the battle of the artist rersus a 
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community whtch thought that H could live b 3 ^ bread, and caviare^ 
and h(xip skirts alone. 

Just as to-day some of the pictures in Pwi^h are of great sen'ice m 
exposing the absurdities of our own form of society, so did both Im 
C aricature (suppressed in ISS5) and Le CAarrrm, which survived until 
the second year of the Great War, achieve a tremend ous suocess in the 
bitter vvarfare upon greed and bigotry'. This was partly due to the 
craftsmanship of Phihpon^s collaborators and to the profound gift for 
bitter satire of his chief assistant, Honor^ Daumier. But some of the 
credit should also go to a German called Alois Senefelder. 

Senefelder^ the son of a German actor in Prague^ used to experiment 
with copperplates > but as a method of engraving these were too expen- 
sjvej and he pottered around with this and that and got no results at 
all. One day his mother came into the room in which he was grinding 
his ink. He did this on a slab of Solehhofen stone, a rather oily sort of 
stone that gets easily polished into a smooth surface. Tlie mother 
asked her son to \^Tite down the laundry list for the week's family 
wash. He looked for a piece of paper^ found none, and hastily 
scribbled the number of shirts and collars and socks on his stone. 
^Tiat then gave him the idea of Uying to bite this stone as if it were 
a copper etSiing plate he w^as ne%er able to tell. It was just one of 
those things. But he made his experiment and it was successful and 
he found mat he could print that laiindiy list as if it had been an en¬ 
graving on copper. 

Out of this grew the art of lithography. In the beginning (the 
laundry list was reproduced in the year 173^) he had no idea that his 
new method of reproduction would be of any value to the artist. 
Senefelder believed that it would cause quite a revolution in the field 
of music printing, for until then all music had to be engra\ ed on cop¬ 
perplates^ a very slow and very expensive process whicb,r 1 told you, 
was responsible for the fact that the musicians of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries had been able to publish so few of their works. 
The manufacturers of textiles too found it profitable to use litho 
graphy for their printed goods, but in isoe, wnen Munich had become 
the capital of a kingdom (by the grace of Napoleon rather than by 
that of God) and w}]cn a large number of strangers w'ere visiting the 
city, Senefelder and his partner^ a certain Baron Aretini decid^ to 
m^e a reproduction of the missal of the Emperor Maximilian, 
originally drawn by Albrecht DUrer and preserved in the Royal 
Lib^a^>^ This proved to be such a popular snocess in the days before 
the introduction of photography mat soon a number of firms, in¬ 
cluding the famous old house of Hanfst^gh were engaged in making 
lithographic copies of all the old classics. 

In France the Vemets and RafTet used the new method to popular¬ 
ize the Napoleonic legend, drawing endless pictures of all the events 
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connected with the Grand Army of the Empire. That is the way 
lithogTa.phy brought itself to the attention of Daumier and Gavami 
when they began to work for Z-d Carkaiure and Le Ch^ivari. 

While Gavajtu specialised in wliat we might call the lighter vein, 
Daumier devoted hiQiself to those miserable streets ajid hovels where 
the victims of the new' order of society had found a most uncomfort¬ 
able shelter. And while old Goya in Ins exile was learning the tricks 
of this jiew plaything* tliese two artists made their famous frontal 
attack upon the existing order of tilings with such logic and such 
violence tliat in spite of occasional imprisonments and fines the 
Government feared them and their Charivari more than whole bat¬ 
talions of slum-dw^ellers rushing to the barricades. 

Neither of these two great artista grew' rich from his labours ^ for 
tliey were the enemies of the only class of people w ho could afford to 
pay any money for pictures. And so they w'ere obliged to do what die 
rest of thetr contemporaries did—make a living doing potboilers or 
trj'ing to sell iheir w orks to a museum* Now * museums were notliing 
new^ The Greeks had known them as' temples of the Muses' or places 
where literature and the arts were taught. We, alas^ know' them as 
places w'here many of our modem artists lie buried. 

The collecting habit, practised to a certain extent by the Romans ^ 
did not revive until the period of die Renaissance, So many tilings 
were suddenly being found that it was quite natural for rich peo^e 
to try to acquire part of those spoils that they might have them in 
their own houses where they could al%vays see them and enjoy them. 
But almost every collectorp then as now* had his particular hobby- 
Tliis one w^ent in for coins or medals* that one chose Greek vases or 
Roman busts or Etruscan pottery* Others again were known to buy 
only old manuscripts or natural curiosities, such as cats w ith two heads 
or four-leaved clovers or mandrake roots that looked like little men. 
!n this way quite a number of private collections w'ere made during 
the sixteenth century, but the name 'museum^ did not oome into use 
until the middle of the seventeenth century. 

In a certain Elias Ashmole^ an Englishman, had obtained a 
lot of curiosities from two Dutdimen called Tradescant. The colleo 
tion w^as known as Tradescant^s Ark. Ashmole presented it to the 
University of Oxford and it is still known as the Ashmolean Museum, 
Some three-quarters of a century later tw'o other large collections were 
in a similar W'ay united to become the famous British Museuiir 

But the great craze for museums did not descend upon us until the 
forties and fifties of the last century. It was during uie period w'hen 
the w'orld became education-conscious and when it was firmly believed 
that an ability to read and write and do simple sums* if only spread 
wide and far enough, would settle all our political and economic 
difficulties. 
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Since by tJvat time art and life had definitely parted company, the 
museum became the place where you showed your children tile arts, 
just as you took them to the zoo to see the wild animab And so on 
Sundays (after church time) and on holidays the hapless children 
were conducted to those vast and dreary halls that were entirely filled 
with dusty plaster casts of the old Greek gods and goddesses and with 
the less Indecent pictures of the old masters, eveiythir^ neatly labelled 
and tabulated so tliat you might know at a glance what school had 
developed out of wliat other school and when Giovanni di Coaa had 
been bom in Potto di Vbio and when Heinrich Schmak had entered 
the studio of Albrecht Kupferstich to learn the engraver^s trade. 

Since then, I am delighted to say, enormous improvements have 
been made, not only in the actual architecture and arrangement of 
our museums, but also in the w^ay die different objects are show'n. 
Well exhibited^ they can be of the greatest possible value to those who 
want to make a serious study of pamting and sculpture and who there¬ 
fore ought to be familiar with all the best work that has been done by 
a previous generation. But at the same time the museum of lo-day is 
not merely a safe storehouse for dte homeless waifs of the past, for 
eveiything that has been stolen out of churches and palaces. It also 
threatens to become a regular receiving vault for the work of a great 
many people who are still alive and who would starve unless the 
museums occasionally bought one of their pictures or a bronze or 
perhaps a few of their etchings. 

I know' that all this is unavoidablei but it really should not be. You 
probably knoAv what happ^ to musical instruments that are kept 
in the glass case of some private collector. These poor fiddles are like 
pearls that are no longer worn, but are show^n in the rooms for¬ 
merly occupied by Marie Antoinette or Catherine the Great or some 
other sovereign who once upon a time w^as a woman of real flesh and 
blood. Such pearls die. I don't know why* Maybe nobody knows. But 
miless once in a while they come in contact with a living human 
body they seem to lose their lustre. It Is the same w ith fiddles* Unless 
they are regularly played upon they lose their tone- Something goes 
out of them. Something goes out of dogs tliat have been kept too Tong 
in a kennel. Babies will die in a foundling asylum where they are weTl 
fed and well aired and most marv'ellously taken care of^ but where 
they are never fondled by human hands. The foundling asylums Have 
learned Uieir lesson, and kind-hearted women dierefore come to them 
every' day, and just hold these babies and give the forlorn little crea¬ 
tures the Iheling that somebody really wants tliem. 

This may sound a little absurd and perhaps a little too sentimental, 
but 1 can never help thinking of such things when I have spent a few 
hours in a museum* A de Mi to or die Elgin marbles, even when 
dusted twice a day by tlic careful phmtaujc of a couple of old scrub- 
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womerij bet^in to look like stone corpses. They were created to enjoy 
the light of day, to give expression to something which was very mucK 
alive at the time they were made* to be part of the everjday life of a 
Greek community. >Jow they are merely a number in a catalogue and 
profitable subjects for the picture postcard which the w'ife of the 
concierge sells downstairs* 

You might of course aigue that if they w ere not where they are 
now they would undoubtedly long since have been destroyed. Tl^at is 
entirely true* and it is really quite wonderful that they are beauti¬ 
fully presort ed and are objects of the most tender care on the part of 
the Mmister of Fine Arts and tlie director of the museum. And* of 
coarsest notKxJy would wai^t them restored to those desolate islands 
from which they were rescued just before a Turk or a Greek peasant 
had decided to use these blocks of marble as a convenient doorstep for 
his pigsty or as part of the pavement of a new road. That^ of course, 
would be utterly absurd, I can, liow^ever, end this otlierwise rather 
depressing chapter on a note of high hope. A new generation of 
museum directors has made its appearance—young men of intelli- 
gence and taste and un^derstanding, who have realized that art must 
be a living thing and ha$ no business In a mausoleum. 

I could explain what I mean, but I would much rather let you 
reach your own coticlusions from your personal observations. Go to 
one of our really modem museums where everytJilng that is inferior 
has been relegated to die basement and where everything that is really 
good has once more found die background for which it had been 
created in the first place. V^"e are very' apt to make a great fuss about 
those public benefactors w-ho leave ilicir collections to their home citv* 
My owTi humble gratitude goes out towards that small group of men 
who had the courage to break away from an age-old tradition and who 
have dared to make their museums places of living beauty. 
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The Music of the Nineteenth Centuiy 

Mmk taptms the ground whkk the other arte hare tost, and 

brawiy fioldt lU 

The Cokgaess of Vienna liquidated the a:fFairs of the 
French Revolution in the year 1815. Napoleon died in 1831. Beet^ 
hoven followed him to the grave in i S£7. Three years later the last of 
the old-time Bourbons was driven from the French throne* The year 
before the first railway for pa^senj^er traffic had been opened between 
Liverpool and Manchester. Factories were everywhere destroying the 
old craftsmanship. The Stock Exchange^ dealing in industrial securi¬ 
ties, was making fortunes for people who did not know^ whether cotton 
mw on a tree or was dug out of the soil. In England hordes of litde 
boys and girls w'ere diiym dowm the country lanes, bound for the 
mines and the factories, just as in a previous generation herds of cows 
and sheep had followed that same route, bound for the slaughter-^ 
house. Here and there a voice like that of John Husk in might utter 
a word of warning that all this was leading to chaos and self- 
destruction, but f>n]y a few sentimental old ladies atid very young 
geutlemcn listened. The world w'as hell-bent for progress and nothing 
could stop it. 

The painters tried their feeble best and were rudely pushed aside. 
The authors (with a few exceptions like Balzac and Dickens) fled and 
sought refuge in tile contemplation of a happier past. The sculptors 
starved to death. The architects were engaged in working out plans 
for ever larger uglier foundries and mills. The reverend clergy* 
knowing on which side their bread was buttered, started a diligent 
search of the Scriptures that they might discover some text that would 
clearly demonstrate tfie Lord's approval of e%'erythin.g that was un¬ 
doubtedly done for the best in the ^st of all possible worlds. ITieir 
kind-hearted parishioners lulled their consciences to sleep by bringing 
pots of soup and flannel garments to the men and women who had 
faUen by the roadside in a feeble effort to keep up witli the new 
pace* 

It was then that one small group of Impractical dreamers stepped 
forward and created a haven of refuge and boldly engraved this 
legend above the entrance gate: '“ Come unto us, all ye that bbour 
and are heavy laden^ and we wiU give you rest."' 

These impractical dreamers were the musiciaiis. Many of them 
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paid Ibr theit fasbneds with their lives. Others survived only because 
their shin was tough as the hide of a rhinoceros and they had an 
almost unlimited capacity for going without food. A few' of them 
actually gained a reputation while they were still alive and were 
sometimes able to pay their debts. But each and all of them, from 
Carl Maria von Weher to poor, near-sighted Schubert, who would 
have been happy if he had been able to qualify as a village school¬ 
master—each and all of them contributed to the best of their abilities 
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to provide the w-orld with a convenient way of escaping from an un- 
be^ble reality. Tliey sometimes went to strange extremes to achieve 
their purpose. They \^'e^e very fond of leprechauns and nymphs and 
wood sprites and banshees. Weber filled most of his scenes with Puck 
and Oberon and Titania, and Rubezahl was one of his favourite chai^ 
acters. Having exhausted these pleasant subjects, such men as Meyer¬ 
beer (a hard-headed man of business) would betake themselves to the 
Mmetery for their inspiration, while others travelled to strange exotic 
lands, there to find some new materials they could work into their 
songs and operas. 

We ought to give the operas the preference, for the first half of the 
nineteenth century was still essentially an operatic age. As a rule it 
was not veiy'^ good opera. At least, not w-hat we to^ ay would call good, 
for the orchestras were quite indifletent, the ctioruses were none too 
reliable, and the singers, both overwork^ and underpaid, often failed 
to hit tl»e right note. But tllis form of art was still very much alive. 
Unlike painting and architecture and sculpture, it continued to satisfy 
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a veiy essential need in the lives of thousands of people. As proof 
whereof I offer the tremendous popularity of so many of the songs 
that were composed during this period. We no longer rccognixe them 
as operatic arias, for they have so successfully incorporated them¬ 
selves into ilte general repertoire of the street that we are now apt to 
mistake them for folk-songs. When dtat happens to a tune the tune 
has surely sen-ed its purpose. 

In Germany three men were chiefly responsible for the romantic 
form of opera. They were Ludwig Sphor, Carl Maria von Weber, and 
Heinrich Marschner. Of these, Sphor, although he left over a hun¬ 
dred and fifty cx)mpositions, among ihern fifteen violin concertos and 
half a do^en operas, is now chiefly remembered because he w rote a 
handbook on fiddling out of which four generations of unfortunate 
children have since been obliged to learn me rudiments of an art that 
is really much too difficult for the average layman. Marschner has 
been forgotten except for his Hans Hailing (which inspired Wagner to 
wTite his Flying DuUhm^n) and his Famfyr, which w^as one of the 
first of diose ^oulish tragedies about ogres and harpies tlial ever 
since liave been great box-office attractions, whether done in operatic 
form or as a movie. 

As the work of Carl Maria von Weber does not lend itself very well 
to the tricks of the box office it is very unpopular among the man¬ 
agers and is hardly ever heard. This is a great pity, lor, next to 
W'agner, Carl Maria was undoubtedly the best showman of the 
operatic stage. Bom in llBS in a village near the city of Liidbeck, he 
belonged to a family that had seen better days. His father had been a 
military officer, his mother an opera singer* His father, more in¬ 
terested in playing the fiddle than in drilling recruits^ had drifted into 
the musical business and travelled from town to town conducting 
orchestras or trying to organise new opera companies* In this he 
somehow resembled the Mozart family wdth whom the Webers had 
several points of contact. 

The boy^ who was lame like his famous contemporaries Lord B)TOn 
and TallejTand, got a very thorough training in the elernents of 
music, but as the family was for ever on the move he had quite a 
number of teachers* Michael Haydn* die brother of Joseph, was one 
of them. So was Abt Vogler, who also trained Meyerbeer. So were 
all the sbigers and Ka^Tinnister to whom he listened when he was 
allow'ed to attend his lather's rehearsals. 

The story of his life is easily told. He had to work very liard for 
a living, but unfortunately he still retained many of the ancestral 
characteristics of the grand ^fignrtir, and tliese, as you will know, cost 
a lot of money. Furmermore^ he was never in good health and, like 
Byron* suffer^ terribly from the consciousness of being a cripple, He 
did not live long enough to reach the full development of his powers. 
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hut the Frfischutz and Oh^roTt and Euryanikf are i^uflicient to 
him an enduring position in the musical hall of fame. 

To show you how difficult it is to decide a man’s merit by the 
popularity he enjoyed during the heyday of his giory% have you ever 
Heard the name of Gasparo Spontini ? Not one person in a thousand, 
even among musicians, remembers who He w^as^ Yel Napoleon I and 
his wife (especially she] thought he was the greatest musician that had 
ever lived. Tlie Pope bestowed □ title upon him, that of Count of St 
Andrea, The King of Prussia asked him to Berlin to conduct the 
royal opera and gave him the order of Pour t The highest of 

alf German universities, that of Berlin, made him an honorary doctor 
of music. He had a certain merit a,s the successor of Gluck and as the 
foimder of a sort of grandilotiuent operatic style w-hich was after¬ 
wards perfected by Giacomo Meyerbeer, the great French composer 
who had been bom as Jakob Meyer Beer* aitd %vho was the son of 
Herz Beer, the Berlin banker^ and his wife, Amalie Wulf. But 
Spontini's work has been so completely forgotten that you would 
probably have to ransack the catalogues of a great many second- 
nand booksellers to find a single copy of his Olymprn or F^ilittand 
Coricz. 

This does not hold true for one of his most dangerous rivals, 
Gioachino Antonio Rossini. Ckrcasionally we still play his fFilliam 
Trll and his Barber of Seville, just as now and then we still have a 
chance to hear The Daughter qf the Regiment and the Lucia di 
Lammermoor of his most formidable popular colleague* Gaetano 
Doni^tetti. 

But the w^orks of all the Italians of this era are being more and 
more forgotten because, as 1 told you in a former chapter, w^e no 
longer liave any artists who can sing them. Tlie music of Weber* on 
the odier hand) is eminently suited to our modem taste. He lets his 
instruments explain his dramatic situations. When he w'anis you to 
feel that you are all alone in a mighty forest the oboes and clarinets 
and the French horns re-create the atmosphere that exists among the 
silent trees. 

Beethoven had tried to do the same tiling. But not quite as 
successfully, for he had been obliged to do a little verbal explain¬ 
ing before the public realized that it was being taken for a walk 
thnmgh ti^e meadows and would soon have to rush for shelter to 
escape the oncoming tlmnderstorm. In the Freischutz and Oberon 
we feel everything that is going to happen before we have actually 
seen it. 

Tlie Freisehiitz^ by the w^ay* w^as first given in Berlin on the sixth 
aiinivcrsaiy^ of the battle of Waterloo. By that time Weber realized 
that he was suffering from tuberculosis. He paid no attention and 
went on working. Five years later he w^ent to London* where he had 
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been promised one thousand pounds for a new opera. On June fifth 
of the year 182S his manager found him dead in his bed. 

In 1844 his remains were taken to Dresden. Richard Wagner de¬ 
livered the funeral oration. It is said that he spoke with great elo¬ 
quence. [ don't doubt it. The greatest of all musical showmen was 
paying homage to his immediate predecessor. 








But to others it looked tiki this {with a potiti how in the direction of 
one of ike greatest modem Amerkon aftists^John Marin). 

S*H 



Tlu impnssi&Fiists dbsolu^d ii into lomithing tike this, onl^ tk^ emid usi 
more ^ohuri than / tfdirt and thm/ore got a more britliant effeet ^ ^ ^ 




wkiU the mfidem reatisU wasted a m&tmm af paint and ejart, 
yet obtained the same general effect. 



As Jot the of course^ had the fastest time 

of ail^for th^ eould just as well kaue dam the job in the bar-Toom 
of their club. Bitter, perhaps. 

3 « 




CHAPTER XtVIll 


Das Lied 

For ivhkh you ian ike word 'song^^ bi^ it won't be 

quite the same. 

IwoNDEHED whcthcr the Oxford Diction»T>' would give the 
word Liftl. It did not. And so I suppose I should not have used it at 
the head of a chapter. But what other word is there ? Song ? Yes, but 
a song is really something quite different from a /.iW, just as a Luder- 

singer is not at all die same as a singer of songs or a chansonmer. 

Singiiigp of course, is one of the oldest forms of musical expression 
—almost a$ old as the beating of a drum. But the world had to wait 
until the end of the eighteenth century before it got any Lieder. Like 
so many other words which we use every day it is vei^ difficult to give 
an exact definition of a Ued. The troubadours, the minnesingers^ and 
the meistersingers had all of them used tlieir voices as the instrument 
with which to give expression to tlieir nuisical emotiom, but none of 
them had ever really sung a Lied. The first time we discover some¬ 
thing that is a Lied in our njodem sense of tlie word is towards the 
end of the eighteenth century^. 

During the Renaissance every' man or woman of education was 
supposed to know enough music to sing simple melodies or to play 
simple tunes on some imtrument, Many of die great humanists and 
reformers were also amateur musicians. Erasmus was trained by the 
famous Jacob Obrecht of Utrecht, ivho spent a busy life teaching 
music in every town from Ferrara to Antwerp. Luther played the lute 
and composed or rearranged a large number of songs. Zw ingli, the 
Swiss reformer, played the lyre. Calvin, of course, neither played nor 
sang, but was known to have expressed a guarded approval of music, 
■pie Emperor Maximilian, "the last of the knights," was even be¬ 
lieved to be the author of one of tlie most popular songs of that day, 
Innsbna:k^ / mmt now leave thee. It was probably the work of a 
Certain Heinrich Isaak, the director of the imperial chapel, ex-private 
organist to Lorenzo the Magnificent. But the populace insisted that 
their beloved Max had written it, thereb 3 ' showing in what high 
esteem they held both their musk and their Emperor. 

But what w'e call a Lied did not make its appearance until during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, when Johann Adam Hiller, 
the author of a well-known German Singspiel, and Peter Schultz 
began to use folk-songs for their miniature operas, which w'ere much 
admired and sometimes imitated by one no less than Mozart. 
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But for once it was Berlin rather than Paris or Vienrta which took 
the lead (no pun intended) in the development of this new form of 
art. The poet$ of Northern Germany were the first to revive the old 
F&tistiiiiy just as the composers of the north were the first to put 
them to music. 

Goethe was a great admirer of this form of lyrical expressit>n» 
though he completely failed to understand its musical possibilities. 
When Schubert sent him his setting for bis poem Sah' tin Knab'^n 
Rosl^in $Uk'n the sage of Weimar returned the package to him 
without a vvord of thank-you or comment. But it no longer mattered 
what a mere grand-ducal prime minister felt about these 
Haydn and Moiart and Beethoven had taken them under their special 
protection and that was enough to assure their future. 

Then during the early half of the nineteenth century Robert 
Schumann^ Franz Schubei^ and Felix Mendelssohn-Bartlioldy (who 
hereafter in the German edition will be known merely as Herr X.) 
turned their attention most seriously to the Lied, And for the selfsame 
reason which had made Monteverdi one of the first composers of 
instrumental music. Good instrumental music was impossible without 
good instruments^ The Lied depended for its development upon a 
suitable instrument with which to aixompany the voice^ The lute was 
too difficult. The sound of the violin was too thin. Tlie harpsichord 
did not have volume enough. Then the piano was invented and the 
problem solved. 

This most popular of all instruments^ like its predecessors the 
clavichord and the clavicembalo, was a keyboard instrumentp but its 
tone was produced by means of padded hammers which struck a 
tightly stretched metal string. In the older keyboard instrumenia 
the strings were plucked in the same way you still pluck die strings 
of a mandolin or guitar. Furthermore! the old instruments were not 
able to vary' the volume of sound they produced. The new hammer 
piano, unlike the old plucked instrumentSp could pky cither very 
loud or very soft. Hence its name when Bartolommeo Cristofori of 
Florence invented it in ITOB, the gravicembah col piano e for "the 
clavicembalo that could play both loudly and softly/^ That name 
was too long for practical purposes. It became the pianofortes the 
'Moud and soft.” Even that was too complicated. Thereafter it be¬ 
came known as the piano. The forte was left to the player. 

The invention of Cristofori did not exactly sw^eep everjthiiig-before 
it. Another hundred years had to go by before the inner mechanism 
of the pianoforte w^as sutfidentiy simplified to make it an instrument 
everyb^y could handle. 

The first real improvements were Introduced by a certain Stein, an 
instrument maker of Augsburg. But in Berlin there was an enter¬ 
prising insiruraent maker fay the name of Silbermann who had more 
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or less stolen Cristofori's ideSp and it was Herr SUbermann who manu¬ 
factured those new pianos which so delighted tile honest heart of 
Johann Sebastian Bacn when he was asked to Improvise for the benefit 
of Frederick the Great. Some time after 177S these Berlin pianos 
found their way to London^ and there a certain Broad wood started 
building them* By now' all the great musictans were playing the piano 
and were expressing their preferences and their dislikes. Tliey eitlier 
went into raptures over the harder-toned English pianos or they would 
not touch a key utdess they could liave the lighter and more elegant 
pianofortes that were the pixduct of the Viennese school Mozart was 
a champion of the Viennese pianoforte* Clementi, the Italian who 
during the first thirty years of the last centuty' taught aU the best 
families m London Aeir piano (as his contemporary Czerny was 
teaching those of Vienna), was loud in his praises of the Broadw'ood 
variety. 

Soon afterw'ards £rard in Paris began to put a piano on the market 
that combined the best features of both schools. Since then w'e can 
say that Cristofori's invention has penetrated into more homes than 
even tile toothbrush or the motor-car. For in the New World too a 
certain Chickering began to build pianos of his own in IS53, and 
Stein way followed suit in 1853^ and since then tlie number of dilFerent 
makes has run into the dozens* 

For the piano successfully solved the problem of the one-man 
ordiestra. Until the days of Schubert all really satisfactory a^om- 
paniments for songs had"had to be written for orchestra. Tne intro^ 
duetjon of an instrument that could achieve all the tonal effects of a 
full-fledged otcliestra and at practically no expense had an incalcu¬ 
lable influence upon the development of the song. Schubert and 
Schumaim and Mendelssohn were the first to realize tliis. Hence 
their devotion to the German ballad. 


Franz Schubert 

Franz Schubert w^as a poor devil who never had any luck* Meyer¬ 
beer and Offenbach, talking between themselves^, w^ould undoubtedly 
have called him a for that is what he was from the day of 

his birth m 1797 until the day of his death in ISSS* 

His fa tiler tvas a small-town school teacher. There were thirteen 
other children. Nevertheless^ die boy got some sort of musical educa¬ 
tion. How^ and in what manner the people of bygone times managed 
to give all their dtUdren a decent education^ whether they had thirieen 
of them or one, is one of those things that will probably always remain 
a mystery, like die smile of the Sphinx. W hen you compare our own 
facilities Yor tumhig out musicians with those of the days of Bach or 
Mozart or Schubert we should graduate at least a dosteii Beeihovens 
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every year. What we get is nice iHUe girls who want to ^ing in grand 
opera and end by reading the comedy Tines in a laxative broadcast 

Not only did Papa Schubert teach his little boy the ABC of piano 
plajdng, but the news spread that somewhere in one of the suburbs 
there was a child with brilliant musical abilities. Soon the scouts of 
the Imperial and Royal Court chapels were on his trail and took him 
to Vienna. 

OiKe in the school young Schubert was given mstruciion in fiddle 
playing and composition by the best teachers the Austrian capital 
could offer, in return for which he was expected to sing in chapel. 

But young Franz liad seen enough of this world to know that he 
did not want to be a professional musician. Deciding to play it safe, 
he became a school teacher like his father, so that he w'ould certain 
of getting at least forty pounds a year by the time he was forty. He 
must have been a pretty poor sort of teacher, for he never obtained a 
regular appointment, w^hich show^s that there is a Etestiny tliat watches 
over all human events. Having nothing else to do, he w as more or less 
obliged to devote himself entirely to ms compositions, and in Franz 
Peter Schubert the fire of creation burned wim such divine brilliancy 
that very soon the poor weak body was consumed to ashes. 

During the year^ he tried in vain to get his little job as an ^ assistant 
teacher" {his hopes w^ere not very high)—that is to say, between 1815 
and 1S17—he Composed not only a number of large orchestral works 
but also hundreds of songsp including the ever-popular Ertk^nig and 
the ^^anderer. During the next six years he was able to make a few 
thalers by giving music lessons in the home of the Esterhazy family* 
a braiKh of that Esterhazy clan who had befriended Haydn for so 
many year$. This obliged him to move to Hungary', where he heard a 
great many Hungarian folk tunes which he afterwards used with great 
effect in his own w^ork. 

In 1825 he retuimed to Vienna and during the next three year& tried 
desp^erately to get a chance to become the conductor of an orchestra. 
Again no luck. He was an ungainly little fellow. He wore the wrong 
kind of clothes. In a city in which graciousness of living was elevated 
to one of the fine arts tl>e near-sighted schoolmaster with his rumpled 
coat and his coarse shoes would never do as the successor of the 
elegant Salieri. And so Franz Schubert never reached his goal- that 
"steady livingp^ the final ideal of all the members of his class, an ideal 
for which they would go through every form of humiliation and hard¬ 
ship, neniain^ for ever out of his reach. 

On the whole he seems to have resigned himself to his fate. He 
occasionally got a little money for his His Sottgs Jrant Sir 

Sc&tt actually brought him, if 1 am not mistaken, ^ of twenty 
pounds. He had good and loyal friends who gladly overlooked his 
social shortcomings when they remembered ^ia man was, as 
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Liszt called him, ''the most poetical musician of all time/' Occasioti- 
ally they provided him with board and lodging. His wants were few— 
a bed to sleep in, a few sheets of paper, a pen, a bottle of ink, and a 
bottle of wine. TTie rest took care of itself^ for one song was not 
finished before the next was on its way. Tliis man was mad with 
music^ as Hokusai, the Japanese^ was mad with painting. 

Every week from one to a do^en new songs were ready for the pub- 
lisher (whenever there was a publisher) or ready for his friends {when 
no publisher had announced lumself). In between his Linder he wrote 
composi tions of every sort—works for the piano, w orks for orchestra, 
operas, oratorios, quartets, and quintets, some of them finished p others 
never finished, but more finished in their unfinished state than the 
finished w'orks of most other people. And six hundred {[ repeat, six 
hundred!) songs, any one of which would have made a smaller man's 
reputation. 

So that, after all, his short life was not an unhappy one. Franz 
Schubert, in his awkward and shy way, w'as capable of deriving a lot 
of pleasure from a congenial social party. He delighted in those even¬ 
ings, the famous Schubertiaden^ w^hen all the true musio-lovers of 
Vienna came together at the house of Von Schober or Joseph von 
Spaun and sat around the piano and listened to the besp^acled 
schoolmaster accompanying his friend Vogl or some other singer who 
was going with him through his latest compositions, Moritz von 
Schwind has left us a delightful drawing of such a gatheringp and we 
suddenly understand Franz Schubert's nickname. It was Kann 
WHS f or Hoes he know something ?' W henever an unknowTi young 
musician was brought into the circle Franz Schubert looked at him 
from behind his thick glasses and asked, '^Kann cr For the 

honest fellow had only one standard by which to measure his fellow'- 
men. Did they know' their jobs? 

In November of 1SS8 Franz Schubert was taken ill with tj'phoid 
fever. After a short illness he died at the home of his brother Fer¬ 
dinand. M^ hen he arrived at the gate of heaven the Ileoording Angel 
took Out a brand-new^ goose-quill and w'rote behind his namep Difser 
Mann . . . m, dfr hai 'was 


Robert Schomakm 

And now" we come to another serious^minded German, His name 
was Robert Alexander Schumann. He was the son of a publisher. 
The fact may have given him his literary bent. For during the first 
twenty years of his life (he was bom in 1810) he wrote only novels and 
essays* although in his leisure moments he also did a little composing. 
Mis father recognized his ability and urged liim to drop everything 
to become a musician. His mother dreamed of a respectable career in 
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the law. After the death of his father his mother had her wish. 
Robert Schumann studied law in Leipzig and Heidelberg, But at 
Easter of 1&30 he heard Paganini play* After tltat the law bo6k$ 
were neglected. He too was going to be a great virtuoso. 

Trying to make up for lost'time* he strained his right hand and it 
never recovered- A pianist's career^ therefore* was closed to him* 
How^everp even with one hand one could become a great compioser. 
Schumann started work on his first symphony. 

He fell in love with Clara Wieck, fhe pianist whose interpretations 
of his works w'ere later to become so \vell known* The girl's father, 
Schumann's music teacher^, refused his consent. It was bad enough to 
have a daughter who was a musician- To add a son-in-law in the same 
business f God forbid! The devoted couple waited a few years* then 
eloped* and got married anyway, letting Papa rave until he grew tired 
of it and once more became pleasant- 

In the meantime Schumann had founded a magazine* the first 
critical journal within the field of music. It w'as called the 
Zeitscknft fur Musik. It boldly championed the cause of several men 
w^ho were on the verge of being forgotten. Among them were Mozart 
and Beeilioven. The magazine also fought the battles of three others 
who were then struggling for recognition. Their names were Carl 
Maria von Weber, Fr6d6ric Chopin, and Hector Berlioz. The maga^ 
zine w'as a success. It never quite paid for itself, but it was read by all 
LntelUgent mustcs-lovers and it definitely established Schumann's repu¬ 
tation as a critic- 

The University of Jena bestow^ed anhonoran^ doctor's degree upon 
him. Leipzig Conserv'atory offered him a professorship. It was the era 
when the romantic writers of Germany were in the heyday of their 
glory. Heine was composing his poems which w^ere so much melody 
poured into a literary form. Schumann set them free from the bondage 
of their words* In a single year he composed over a hundred and fifty 
songs. The strain was too much. He began to suffer from fits of de¬ 
pression. The note A was for ever sounding in his ears. All the 
phobias, since then so neatly classified by our learned psj'choanalysts* 
gave each other rendezvous in the brain of poor Robert Schumann, 
In the end he could stand It no longer. 

Tltey took him to Diisseldorf for that 'change of environment^ 
which is supposed to work miracles when everyuting else has failed. 
This time the miracle did not manifest itself &humann jumped into 
the Rhine and tried to drovm himself. For now he not merely heard 
an A sounding in his ears but an entire orchestra* They fished him 
out of the river and sent him to a private asylum near Bonn. There 
he lived for another two years. On July 29xh of tlie year ] 8S6 death 
delivered hitn from his sufferingS- 

His wife survived him for another forty years. I have a recollection 
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—a very va^ue one and one that may be wrong—^that as a boy of (en 
I heai^ her play together with Joseph Joachim. I am sure about 
Joachim, who looked like my grandfather I am not sure about Clara 
Schumann. But tht^re mast be a great many people who remember 
hearing her play. She was famous for the way she played Brahms, and 
in hia younger years that lonely man had dreamed of asking her to be 
his wife. But they were never married^ which was probably a much 
better arrangement. Marriages between great artists are apparently 
not alw'ays made in heaven. They are arranged for in that department 
of the nether regions where the' Devil brews the bitterest of all his 
diabolical concoctions—^professional envj-. 


Feux Mekdelssohn-Bartholdy 

As I write this the newspapers report that the Germans have taken 
tlie effigy of Felix Mendelssolm-Bartholdy from its pedestal in front 
of the Gewandhaus in Leipzig and have melted it, probably to erect a 
statue to tile composer of the Horst IV^ssei Ued. \ wish them joy. But 
now tliat they have gained that great victOfy over a dead enemy, let 
them try something a little more difficult. Let titem make a serious 
attempt to rid the world of the music of the grandson of Moses 
Mendelssohn, the ATidsutnnttr Drtitifij the violin concertos, 

the Etijoh, all the other oratorios, the pieces written for the organ, the 
chamber music, and, above all, the master's For if ever they 

can do that, even I will cry, " Hetl, Hitler!" 

If ever a man's music rellected his own innate character it did so in 
the cAse of Felix Mendelssohn. A happy^ useful, and well-balanced 
life. A marvellous mother who throughly appreciated the genius of 
the son and daughter to whom she had given birth; a highly intelli- 
gent father; devoted friends. Early and universal recognition; a 
happy married life with tlie daughter of a FrencJi Huguenot minister; 
no ]wssible worries about the next month's rent, as the Mendelssohns 
(although they had been baptized into the Lutheran Church) re- 
j"with a verv' profitable Jewish counting-house and 
did their universally high thinking on a plane of highly civilized 
living. 

Then what caused this fortunate j-outh to work like a galley slav-e 
and bum himself out long before his time? What reason had he to 
storm Mount Parnassus with sucli impetuous courage and so reck¬ 
lessly to defy the jealous gods.^ 

I think it was his magnificent loy alty to those of his friends to whom 
fate liad been less kind. One of these he had never seen. For old 
Sebastian Bacli had been dead more than half a century when Felix 
was bom in 1809. At that time Hamburg was in French hands. The 
family, loyal in their devotion to their unfortunate country, refused 
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10 remain in a town dominated by a foreign dei^pot. Sliordy after the 
arrival of little Felix they moved to Berlin- Thereafter, although he 
did a great deal of ttavelfing^ Mendelssolm was identified with either 
Berlin or Leipzig, where he died in 1S47, the same year in which he 
lost his sister Fanny, almost as talented as lie himself. Indeed, it may 
w^ell have been the new s of her sudden death that gave him the shock 
from which he never recovered- The bond that existed between the 
brother and the sister was so dose that when she went he had not the 
strength to go on by himself. 

I mentioned the nobility of his character. Let me give you one 
example. ITiis Jewish boy was a firm believer In tlic medieval code 
of chivalry' which entrusted the protection of the weak and the un¬ 
fortunate to diose better prepared to meet the emergencies of life than 
they themselves. A moment ago I mentioned the name of Bach. 
When Mcnddssohn was a youngster even the name of the great 
Johaim Sebastian w'as no longer remembered by most Germans. Then 
at die age of twelve young Felix came upon the manuscript ^iCore of 
Bach's Si Matthew Passion, one of the treasures of the Royal Library 
of Berlin- From sheer excitement he could neitlier eat nor sleep until 
his mother promised that she would have the nianuscript copied. 
From this manuscript the first performance of this great oratorio was 
then given privately in the Mendelssohn home. 

That was only the beginning- As long as he lived Mendelssolm 
never let an opportuni^ go by to show' his contemporaries die great¬ 
ness of that humble choirmaster and organist of the church of 5t 
Thomas, He performed a similar service for Schubert^ or rather he 
tried to do so. For when he rehearsed Schubert's C major Symphony 
in London tlie musicians thought the finale so utterly absurd that they 
could not go on playing. They roared w^idi laughter and refused to 
take tile thing seriously. 

He had to console himself for this disappointment with the 
graciousness of his reception at Court. Queen V ictoria may have been 
a little old-fashioned in many of her views, and the Prince Consort 
may have been rather a stiff and solemn image, but the royal couple 
went out of their w^ay to do honour to this young man who had the 
manners of a grand seigTiew although it w'as his owti father who had 
only recently set his fellow-Jews free from the bondage of the ghetto. 

Mendelssohn was blessed w ith a most excellent memon'. Iiide^r 
he was the first of the virtuosi to plav w^ithout a score. ITjat practice 
is now^ so common that it means nothing to us- When Mendelssolm 
played the Beethoven Concerto ‘m E flat in London without die music 
it was first-page news. But during this same visit Mendelssolm played 
the piano part in one of his own trios, ^^'hen die moment came to 
appear upon the stage it w^a.s di-scovered that the piano part liad been 
mi^ilaid This really did not matter very much as Mendelssolm knew 
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his own part by heart. But he did not want to hurt the feelings of 
^ other two players by doing something whirh hi.*! colleagues might 
interpret as an attempt to show off So he quietly reached for the 
nearest bnxt'h on the piano, put it upside down on his stand, and ashed 
a friend to sit by his side and go through the motions of turning the 
pages, in a world in which most virtuosi have always behaved towards 
each other as if they were wolves sharing a common cage this little 
incident deserves special mention. 

It is very fashionable to-day to smile patiently at old Felix Mendels¬ 
sohn. To show a slight contempt for his music U the sign of a superior 
education. Just like saying, "Oh, yes, Tchaikovsky! yes^ poor old 
Tchaikovsky! He probably did his tiesi/' Even wh^n it is impossible 
to deny the greatness of these two menr one can always regret that 
they were quite so sentimental. 

I suppose that there k an an$wcr, but I must confess that [ do not 
Imow it. I could, of course, suggest a suitable reply, but 1 am afraid 
that it would not be-a verj' nice one- So we had better let it go at that 
and leave the final judgment to histoiy. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


Paganini and Liszt 

Th^ appforaw ihe prqffssiofuil virtmso ami ent^inicifrafion 
0/ the artist. 

The stage-coach was respOTLsiblc Tor the appearance of 
the musical virtuos^^* During tile Middle Ages there had been 
wandering tiiinnesingers and troubadours. But they went on foot 
or on horseback. TTieir comings aitd goings were therefore highly 
uncertain. Bui even if tliey had been pttncrtbal there would nave 
been no halls in which to give their pcrfomnatices. They liad to sing 
at a castle or at somebodyprivate house. That was good enough 
for the ordinary Spidmmn but not for the aristocratic gentlemen 
who then went in for music as their modem counterparts go in for 
steeplechasing. 

Even after the economic condittojis of tlie Continent had improved 
so far tliat die merchant could once more wander from place to place 
with his pack on his backj the musician remained bound to the place 
of his activity. Some other toiivn or church or cloister might claim his 
ser^'ices^ in W'-hich case he would move from Paris to Florence or from 
Utrecht to Venice. But the virtuoso remained stationary until the end 
of die eighteenth centurJ^ 

By that time the whole of Europe was covered with a network of 
stagtM^oach lines* They ran as regularly as our modem bus lines. They 
were perlmps a little cold and draughty in winter. But the stage-coach 
waSj on die w hole, a convenient and pleasant mode of conveyance, and 
in Northern and Central Europe one could accept definite dates for a 
coneerE with a fair expectation of being diere on time. It was^ of 
oour^Op impossible to give eight concerts in six days, as we can do to¬ 
day. However, nobody expected sudi tours de firce. One concert a 
week w'as enoughn 

And since the artists were now' available eveiy city liad soon a little 
hall in which public concerts could be given. All that wa$ now needed 
for complete success was the man endowed with exceptional ability 
or enough box-office glamour to shake the crowds out of their in¬ 
difference and put die affair upon a paying basis. 

That human element was provide during the first forty years of 
the nineteenth century. It appeared in the guise of the two gentlemen 
whose names appear at tlie Itead of thia chapter—Nioeoli Paganini 
and Franz Liszt. 
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There exists aii iixi^emsost belief among musical beginners that if 
they are only good enough and work hard and faithfully they will 
eventually be able to draw large crowds and break the records of 
Jenny Lind or Paderewski. I hate to upset the faith of the youngo* 
generation in the Inevitable triumph of good intentions^ Far be it 
from me to let them suspect^ even for a moment* tliat anything can be 
aoDomplished in this world without a tremendous amount of hard 
work and a great deal of natural talent, but the history of tlie concert 
stage of the last hundred years seems to indicate that those qualities 
alone are not enough- One other eleinet^t is j us t as necessary. 11 is not 
luckp though a little bit of good luck sliould never be despised^ But 
what is needed for an overwhelming success is a combination of legiti¬ 
mate showmanship with a dash of what the Germans used to call 
It is not easy to give the exact translation of that word. 
'Talent for the stage' is a little too weak. It really means ability to 
put it over, that mysterious something that establishes an immediate 
contact between the public in die house and die artist at the other 
side of the footlights. 

This Buhnftifalent is something different in the case of eveiy per¬ 
former. It should not be identified with diat streak of charlatanism or 
quackery that contributed so greatly to the world-wide reputation of 
Paganini. For Liszt, who was quite as famous as the Italian fiddler, 
never stooped to any of the tricks of his Italian contemporar)% but he 
was even more of a popular hero. 

How did they do it ? It is very hard to say. How' did Jenny Lind do 
it, whose voice (judging by all descriptions) was no better than many 
of those we hear to-day?" How did Paderew^ski do it* w^ho at the 
age of nearly eighty still filled a vast hall with delirious crowds of 
admiring worshippers? 

Mere publicity will get an artist nowhere. It is a w^aste of time 
and money. It may give them a moment's notoriety* like that of 
a Channel swimmer or a marathon racen But such reputations are 
hke a bonfire on ice. While it bums it makes a tremendous flame 
which is seen for miles around. The moment it collapses it leaves 
behind an almost tangible darkness. 

People with more knowledge of the subject than I possess have 
pondered it deeply and seriously* for it often means money in their 
pockets. They have got nowhere. Some of them are inclined to leave 
it to the good Lord. He has either given one that rare gift of putting 
it across or He lias not/' they remark* and ask no further questions. 
But that answer does not entirely cover the case, for a clever stage 
manager (and a few musical agents have also been exceedingly clever 
stage managers) knows how' to assist the good Lord just sufficiently 
to make his cUent's performance a success. 

Then what is it tliat they do? Hollywood can provide us with an 
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answer. They are able to surround their virtuosi with a nimbus of 
glamour. They havcp bv .some mysterious psychological sleight of 
haudt planted the seed of curiositv in the ruiuds of so many millions 
of poteuiial customers that ihe public is compelled to rush to the box- 
office and find out For itself or burst. This may sound very harsh and 
very brutal, but I canT help it. For thati I suspect, is the secret which 
accounts for the final 'appear of almost all our great concert pianists 
and fiddlers and all our great singers. 

Jenny Lind appealed to her audiences because it was known that 
she was not only a very good singer but also an excellent and faithful 
Swedish housewife, "that was her particular sort of glamour. But 
Sarah Bemliardt filled tents and theatres wherever she went^ though 
nofcHjdy dreamed of associating her with any of the domestic virtues. 
A-s [ write this they are buiynnggood old Schumanii-Heink. WelU the 
old lady would surely have agreed with me that there were better 
singers than she. But she was a cheerful soul with a tremendous lust 
for life, and when she found her.self placed m a most ditficutt and 
tragic position she rose nobly above all her tribulations and thereby 
conquered the hearts of all her hearers. 

I need not go any farther. All of my readers will remember cases 
like it. And they will recollect that invariably it was some little bit of 
extra glamour that made it unnecessary to paper the house. 

Glamour^ according to the dictlonaty', means '*a magical or ficti¬ 
tious beauty attaching to any person or object^ — a delusive or alluring 
charm." Acmal physical l^auty has nothing to do with it. Tre¬ 
mendous intellectual ability is not in the least nccessa^>^ Absolute 
mastery of the instrument is, of course^ a sin^ qm Hard work 
and an infinite w^illingness to take infinite pains are also indispensable^ 
But over and beyond this there must be the gift of magic—the ability 
to make people feel that there is more diere titan they c^n see or hear 
—something that keeps them curious and interested and makes them 
look for an answ^er without ever being able to find it. 

Paganini and Lhxil During the thirties and forties and fifties these 
tw^o men filled as much newspaper space as the Hitlers and Mussolints 
of to-day. WTien they arrived in a town to give a concert a public 
holiday w^as declared. The horses were taken out of their carriages 
and the delighted populace dragged them to their hotels^ w here tficy 
appeared on the balconies to receive the plaudits of the multitude. 

Of PaganinL^s playing we know only by hearsay, but there are still 
a great many people among us who have heard Liszt. They all ^gree 
tltat even in his old age he had a phenomenal technical ability. Tech¬ 
nical ability is something almost anybody can acquire^ but also there 
was his 'tonCp' and It is die memory of Liszt's "touch*—of his "tone 
—that has survived throughout these many years. Our present-day 
technique Is undoubtedly better. Mechanically our pianos have made 
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enormous improvements. But whether anybody will ever again have 
tlie Liszt touch—that is a questic^i which now can never be answered. 
We can only wonder. 

As for Paganini p we know that he too did not merely stupefy liis 
audiences by his amazing siaccdios and his left-hand^ pizzkatos. 



The scordatura of which he was guilty was notliing new. Other 
fiddlers and guitar players before nini had tuned their instruments 
higher or low^er than the regular concert pitch and had thereby been 
able to achieve strange efTecis which baffled the layman. His pike ite 
r/sisljina of cutting three strings of his Guamerius and then playing 
the rest of the piece on one string had been atnicipated almost a 
century before by Bach and by others who had composed arias 
for a alngle string. Such rather contemptible devices as making his 
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appearance on the stage by means of a contraption ordinarily used 
to make the Devil arise from the graveyard—even idiese ^vould have 
failed to persuade some of his more serious listeners that he was by 
far the greatest violin virtuoso the world had ever heard or was likely 
to hear in the future. 

Being a greedy and rapacious creature who as a confirmed and 
tinlucky gambler needed large sums of money for his baccarat, he 
WPS not averse to any sort of publicity that could possibly increase 
the air of mystery with which he had been surrounded all his life. In 
his topically I-atln fear of being cheated;^ he was always present in 
the box-office while the tickets for his next peribrtnance were being 
sold. I’he moment the oonterl was over he disappeared from view. A 
drab room m an hotel, and perhaps a little game of cards, and early 
the next morning off to another town* watemng eveiy^ penny so that 
when he died he w^ould be able to leave a fortune to die son whose 
mother was the famous dancer Antonia Bianchi. 

The public at large vvas ignorant of this austere side of his private 
life. Besides, it would not have interested diem. It was too common¬ 
place. Popular belief insisted that the clnld's moUier was no other 
than that noble lady with whom the fiddler had spent four mysterious 
years in a lonely castle in Tuscany and whom in a lit of anger he had 
strangled to death. He appears, however, to have nourished a 
passion for a lady of high degree, m whose honour he composed a 
Sciiu Am<yurfuse for two strings, but to whom he never got near 
enough even to kiss her hand, much less grip her throat. There also 
was a rumour tliat he had killed his mother, and those who knew 
for sure that diis w^as true ^dded tltat as a result of his crime he had 
been cast into a dungeon and diere had learned to play marvellously 
on one string because he had had no others. 

All die$e stories were so much moonshine. Had! they been true 
Paganini would hirdly have enjoyed the friendship of the Pope and 
most certainly would not have been ennobled by his Holiness. Nor 
w^ould an ex-murderer have found such great favour in the eyes of 
Napoleon's sister Elisa, who as Dudiess of Luoca had to keep up at 
least some preten^ of respectability. But it brought in the crowds 
and it made Paganini rich. A strange person! After all his triumphant 
concert tours he ruined him,self trying to open a gambling house in 
Paris. The blow—die refusal of the police to give him a licence— 
hastened his end. For years he had suffered from tuberculosis, hi 
1S40 the disease killed him. His last flicker of vitality was devoted 
to his beloved violin, upon which he improvised as brilliantly as ever 
until the bow' fell from his dying hand. 

At that moment Franz Liszt was twenty-^ine years old. Nine years 
before he had heard Paganini play in Paris, l1ie perform ai>ce made 
finch a deep Impression on him mat he vowed to try to do for the 
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piano what the Italian had done for the violin. 1 1 shows that Paganlnh 
with all hi?? dieap juggling, must nevertlieless have been a vejy sound 
musician, for Franz Liszt was recognized as the greatest of all living 
pianistSp and Liszt himself was too thoroughly familiar with all the 
tricks of tlie concert trade to have tutnbled for a mere humbug. In 
every other respect the two men had absolutely nothing in common. 
Paganini was the bom charlatan while Liszt was a grand seign^w by 
the grace of God and by his own devotion to the noble task of making 
the artist no longer a despised member of society. 

Aside from all he did for the development of the technique of the 
piano and aside from his own compositions (which deser^^e a great 
deal more respect than they often get nowadays )* Uszi was a truly 
great man who desen-es the everlasting gratitude of all musicians 
for the way in which he fought for the honour of the artistic 
profession. 

There had, of course^ been exceptions to the rule dial an artist 
could not be a gentleman. Tliere had been painters who enjoyed the 
friendship of kings and there had been sovereigns who were happy 
to count playwrights and musicians among their personal friends. 
But ui^til then the position of the artist had always remained rather 
painfully uncertain- He had been the Greek at the court of the 
Roman emperor, the juggler in the palace of the sultan. Now do us 
a few handsprings or suig a song or tell us a funny story or do a 
couple of card tricks, but amuse us, amuse ns, for that is what we 
pay you for! 

The troubadour^ belonging to the ruling class of society* was 
treated like a gentleman, but the troubadouraccompanist, his lute- 
player or his fiddler, dined with the servants and came in and out 
by the kitchen door. During the seventeeiitli century a man like Bach 
could still be made to eat humble pie by a deacon of a Lutheran 
church^ A Rembrandt could be forced to dun a Prince of Orange like 
a poor fishmonger asking for a little something on account of last 
month's bill. W'hen a Louts XIV allowed a MoU&re to sit down in his 
presence the Court talked about it for the next fifty years. 

It is said that in the old South the average planter treated his 
house slaves with a great deal of kindness and forbearaiKe. I do not 
for a moment doubt it. But I also realize that if the owner happened 
to be a scoundrel he could order old bbek Joe to be tied to a tree and 
gi^eti fifty lashes. Aiid because old black Joe knew' this he w^as never 
quite at liis ease, even when he tvas being well treated. The average 
musician up to the days of Liszt w^as very mudi like old black Joe. 
As long as he worked for tlie Esierhazyshe had no reason for com- 
plaint. But he might also be obliged to work for die Archbishop of 
Salzburg, \^'hat then happened you whII remember from the story of 
Mozart. 
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It svoulJ take me too long to tell you in detail how Lisit succeeded 
in bringing about this change. He was^ of course, a very fine musician- 
But iris ovsn life was really his greatest work of art. It will be re* 
menibered long after his music is forgotten. 

Frans Liszt was borti in the Hungarian village of Raidings w^here 
his father managed the estate of one of the members of that Ester- 
hazj^ family wdiose name is for ever cropping up in the musical history 
of the time. The father w^as a Hungarian, but the mother was an 
Austrian of Cernian ancestry. As children m countries witli mixed 
jHjpulations and languages invariably adopt tlieir mothers' language, 
little Ferencz became Franz and went through life as a German rather 
than a Hungarian. He spoke the language of his native land a little. 
He never wrote it tintil late bi life wben his compatriots had turned 
him into the living symbol of their national greatness. 

1 he point is not without ititerest^ for although he was bom a 
Hungarian and brought up in a decidedly Teutonic milieu^ it is diffi¬ 
cult to associate Franz Liszt w'ith any definite group of people. Like 
Goethe before him, he was a good Europeani willing to extend a 
friendly and helping hand to every' one in wdiom he recognized a 
spark of genius. As a result he influenced the lives of almost all his 
younger wntemporaries. During his younger years he boldly put the 
compositions of Beethoven and Weber on his programmes, although 
nobody wanted to hear them. And before he died he was recognized 
as one of the most valiant champions of Richard Wagner, l^’or good 
measure he w'as also a staundi supporter of both Chopin and Berlioz, 
and during the many years he was conductor of live grand'ducal 
orchestra in W'eimar he not only made that little Gerttvan city the 
centre of Europe's musical life, but also the Mecca for all diose anv- 
bitious young composers w^ho felt that they had something to say^ but 
who could find nobody willing to give them a chance. 

If he had been an ordinary human being we should feel that his 
life was full of incongruities. In i&35 he came to the conclusion 
(enthusiastically encouraged by die lady herself) that life was no 
longer possible without tlie constant companionship of the striking 
Countess d'Agoult, a lady w}u> not only wrote books (very dull ones) 
under the name of 'Daniel Stern," but who also had a ^^lon of her 
own where the whole of literarv'^ musical, and artistic Paris used to 
gather to hear Heine recite his poems and Chopin play his nocturnes 
and waltzes. But of all places in the world he took tiie lady of his 
heart to Geneva, the home town of John Calvm, and the last city in 
the world where an artist would feel at ease. 

There the Countess during the course of the next few years pre¬ 
sented him liviih ihree children. One of these w'as to play quite a rSh 
in the musical history of the next seventy years. She not only re- 
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iVhtri &ut h^art ij* ihm ats^ is cur mL Thf saihn &f Mew Guij^a whi> had 
neu€T seen a piece etf meial had spent Just as much ejbrt on the prows of their 
beloved canoes (wftiirA iTi^^nl their dailj bread and butler to them) as 



the Europton sailors who discovered thm in ikeir awn sesick after kread and 
butter and a little jam. Th^ came fiom the opposite ends of the earth, but the 
urge to bemiify that which meant most to them was (he same in bath cases^ 
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^embled her mother in the brilliancy of her mind but also In her gift 
for being a most devastating shrew. Her name was Cosima. In 1857 
she married her father's best beloved pupil, Hans von BUlow, He 
had begun his career as a pianist, but developed into one of the great 
conductors of his time — "the best since Beethoven," as those who 
had heard both of them used to say. In that capacity Von BuIow 
rendered most valuable sendees to the cause of Richard Wagner when 
that great master began his forty years' war for recognition. Wagner 
was deeply grateful and showed his appreciation in truly \%'aFnerian 
style. He stole his friend^s wife and in that manner became tne son- 
in-law of the great Liszt^ 

After a few years the Countess, who was the li\dng counterpart of 
her dear little Cosima, began to get most terribly on her lover's nerv es 
and in the year 1S40 tile two bade farewell to each odier for all time. 
Liszt returned to the concert stage, while the Countess found consola¬ 
tion in writing a bitter book of personal memories and recollections, 
V^'hen the book failed to interest people she turned radical and 
became the head of a revolutionary salon in Paris. Her second 
daughter, Blandine, married Simile Ollivier^ tl^e Minister of Napoleon 
III most directly responsible for the outbreak of the disastrous Franco- 
Prussian Wan 

Liszt„ as you will probably have begun to suspect, was a man of 
parts. Whatever he touched, whether women or music. Immediately 
acquired a certain radiation. Other men may have had the evil eye 
but monsieur Lils/ as the French used to call him^ had tne 
^glamorous eye.' Other men must hammer away at the piano for 
three long hours before they can convince their audience that they 
are great musicians. Liszt merely appeared on the stage and smiled 
at his audience^, and they sw'ooned in pure delight. But they came 
back to life the moment he touched the keys, for his tone was like 
velvet. 

Modem critics complain that his own compositions are rather 
shallow^ and that they lack depth. They either explain this or try to 
excuse It by pointing to the almost unbelievable strain upon the pror 
man's time, for ever travelling from one town to the next, for ever 
giving away all the money he had made to some poor deserv ing 
student* for ever composing works of his own* for ever arranging the 
works of others for the piano or the orchestra, for ever answering 
barrels of letters, for ever attending dinners and receptions, for ever 
giving benefit performances for charitable purposes, and yet finding 
time to pay minute attention to his duties as a devout Catholic. 

liszt must have inherited a cast-iron constitution to be able to 
keep up the pace and yet reach the ripe old age of seventy-five. Other 
men would have been more than satisfied with just one Madame 
d'Agoult But in tS4S Liszt fell into the clutches of yet another 
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woman. This time it was some one who belonged to the class of 
people sometimes described as ‘strong characters/ She was the w^ife 
of the Russian prince Saw-Wittgenstein. Thirteen long years Liszt 
spent with lier in the little tov^n of Weimar^ where (so tile police 
reports show) the minor officials were duly shocked by this Itighly 
unorthodox arra^ement, but were powerless. They could not veij 
well proceed against a private citizen whose waiting-room was forever 
lilted with half a dozen Imperial, Roy ah or Serene Highnesses and 
whose letters to the reigning Grand Duke were such masterpieces of 
tart and diplomacy that even the slightest criticism of the master's 
private conduct would ha;ve been considered a ver>^ decided breach 
of good form. Tile Russian Court might express its disapproval, 
but one letter from famous Franz Liszt and die sovereign State of 
Weimar was ready to mobilize its entire army to defy die Muscovite 
hordes. 

Tliose who are interested in genealogical matters might note that 
by this time Franz Liszt had become l^’ranz von Liszt. But with a 
typical Lisztian gesture of "keep the change* my good man," he 
hand^ the title over to a i:^?usin who seemed to need it more than 
he did. For what did an Imperial and Royal Apostolic patent of 
nobility mean to a man on whose passport the authorities had wTitten; 
^'No personal description is necessary' as the bearer of dns document 
is already known to all the world/" Yes, upon occasions this simple 
Hungarian child was more than a match for die Itaughty Austrian 
and Hungarian magnates who felt that tliey must show him his 
place. 

Upon one memorable txxaslon when Hungary was celebrating the 
thousandth year of 5ome famous victory over die Turks in which the 
brave Magyars had saved the civilization of Europe (they were alw ays 
douig it) Liszt was asked to compose the necessary music. He did 
$0. He came to Budapest with a boatload of musicians and singers* 
specially trained by him for the occasion- In the evening a banquet 
was given at the Imperial palace. Every nobleman hastened to Buda¬ 
pest to do homage to the common sovereign. The artist atone was not 
invit^. Did he feel slighted ? Of course not During the concert he 
was just as affable as ever, but when the evening of the imperial 
banquet arriyed he arranged a party of his own on board die ship 
that liad carried him to the Hungarian capitaL And there he dined 
surrounded by his ‘fellow-workers"—the fiddlers and singers and the 
bassoon players. 

Yes, it w as dangerous to try to put this son of a former land agent 
in his place- For he never lost his temper. He w as always completely 
in command of the situadon and in this way was able to luaintain his 
exalted position to the end of his days. 

During the latter part of his life he almost completely withdrew 
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from the concert $tage. Gone were the years when he was contirmaUy 
traveliing from one end of the world to the other in open rivalry with 
Sigismiind Thalberg and when whole countries were divided into 
bitterly hostile camps—the adlierents of Liszt and the followers of 
the nimble-fingered Thalberg — ^the only musician bom in Swirterland 
who made a world- wide reputation as a virtuoso. At the same time 
he was begj^ing to grow tired of his fame. He had reaped enough 
glory to satisfy the ambitions of a hundred ordinary human beings. 
In tlie end even the faithful (too faithful) Princess SayivWittgenstein 
began to pall upon him. At fifty it is no longer so pleasant to be told 
to w'ear your galoshes when it rains and ^ease not to drink more 
than two cognacs after dinner, for that is bad for your digestion. 
Liszt therefore hinted at a separation, and as the Princess was now 
free to marry her commoiier he had to act quickly or be caught for 
ever. 

The difficulty was solved in a typically Austrian manner. Cardinal 
Hohenlohc (wlto for family reasons was strongly opposed to the 
match) arranged to have the musician ordained— ^very quietly and 
very unobtrusively but also very eftbcti\'ely, Tlie Abb^ Liszt, a man 
in lioly orders, was now' put apart from all furdier temptation. He 
remained tlie devoted spiritual friend of dte good Princess, but tliere 
never w'aa furdier talk of a marriage. 

For seventeen more years Europe was treated to the strange sight 
of a handsome :;lderly gentleman in clerical garb w'ho divided Tiis 
time between Rome and Weimar and Budapest, giving lessons to all 
those who deserv'ed his attention, but doing it for the love of die thing 
and never cliarging a penny for his labours. 

As for his compositions, you can hear them so abundantly that I 
shall not offer any criticism. Make up your minds, for that is all 
that Counts. But it will be w'ell for our modem musicians to remember 
what they ow|e to Franz Liszt, By sheer force of character lie broke 
dovm the prejudices which for so many centuries had condemned the 
arasts to live in a sort of social ghetto of their own, together with 
the acrobats and the trained seals and tlic other circus performers, 

Beediovcn in his crude and bumptious way had felt something of 
the sort when he refused to lift his hat to a kii^ w'hom he met on 
one of his walks. "Am I not a king in my own way ?'* he had asked 
in a contemptuous tone of voice. No Itarm had come to hini on 
account of tliis lack of good manners, for he vvas Beethoven, the 
old grouch, but the greatest genius of his age* Franz Liszt never 
refused to doff his hat to any man. But something in his general 
approach made the other man doff his hat first and with a suave 
gesture of extreme urbanity, Beethoven, the complete revolutionist, 
w'as always shouting, " Hey, you there! I am Just as good as anybody 
cUe, and don't you forget it!" Franz Liszt quietly assumed that this 
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E oUit had been settled long before and^ having in this way deprived 
is opponents of their most powerful weapon, he was able to reduce 
the issue to an encounter in which talent was substituted for rapiers 
and in which genius took the place of genealogy. 

F^an^ Liszt died in the year iSSfi. Tliere never has been anyone 
like him* Almost, but never quitel 


CHAPTER L 


Berlioz 

Tht hegtTining of osxt modfm *p<^silar miifit:/ 

PnaGRAMME MUSIC to-d^y threatens to become a form of 
musical entertainment in which the printed programme is vastly more 
important than the music. For every bar we shall soon have two para¬ 
graphs of solid literary explanation, and for every eight minutes of 
an aerial symphony we shall have to listen to nine minutes of verbal 
commentary% 

Programme music as such is no invention of recent date. The 
attempt to let music unaccompanied by words give expression to non¬ 
musical ideas can be traced back to tne middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Kuhnau^s attempt to r<M:reate the battle between David and 
Goliath in terms of pure sound is perhaps the best example of what 
the seventeenth century could do along this line. His predecessor 
Sweelinck^ the Dutch organist, specialized in veiy' realistic thunder- 
stonns, and one of his colleagues was quite confident that by means 
of liis arpeggios on the same instrument he could make his audience 
visualize Christ's ascent to Heaven. 

The less violent composers of the age of the Rococo went in for 
cuckoos and nightingales and the other beasts of the fields that made 
funny Uttle noises, Beethoven added babbling brooks and hailstorms 
followed by rainbows. 

^^^lcn S'apoleon rudely disturbed this earthly paradise, habitation 
of the merry shepherds and shepherdesses of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
these unfortunate nymphs and their gentlemen friends betook them¬ 
selves to the nearest woods and left the field of experimental music to 
the rumbling noise of the imperial battalions and batteries. There * 
was an instant demand for battle scenes, and the musicians hastened 
to make a profit w^hile the guns were roaring. 

During the Congress of Vienna, when the fine fiower of European 
diplomacy and aristocracy gathered in the Austrian capital^ feet- 
hoven conducted a concert for the benefit of some five thousand 
visitors. Did he play his Eroka or his Pastoral Symphony^ Of 
course not. The audience would never have understood them. What 
he did play was his Battle of Fttlaria^ a tonal description of that 
famous encounter in which Wellington had so gloriously defeated 
Jourdan and the armies of Joseph Bonaparte, rCing of Spain, It 
was a tremendous success. It must have sounded a Tittle like those 
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performances of Tchaikovsky's i$is Overture which 1 used to hear 
in Russia in the old Intperial days when a battery of field-pieces used 
to be fired all through the final part to accentuate the strains of die 
national anthem. 

But tricks were the order of the day before some learned professor 
discovered tliat the purpose of music was to educate rather than 
entertain. And 1 sometimes woiider dtat conductors are still allowed 
to have a second trumpeter m tl^e artists' room when they play the 
JJ&jiQra 0%^erture, for such things are really not very' dignified. 

In view of the fact that the warfare between 'pure music' and 
’ programme music" has now gone on for almost four centuries and has 
not yet led to any decisive victoiy for either side, I shall veiy carefully 
leave that problem alone. The discussion would be as futile as our 
endless and acrimonious debates upon the merits or the lack of merits 
of the different modem 'isms' in painring^—post-impressionism^ 
surrealisinp dadaism^ futurism, and the rest of them. Some of them 
are probably good, and more of them are undoubtedly bad. When a 
great master like Cezanne or Picasso prefers to paint that way, what¬ 
ever he doe$ will at least liave a technical qualit)'- that gives it a certain 
distinction. When some incompetent little fool tries to do the same 
thing* the result is vile. When Ricliard Strauss tells me by means of 
his score what happened to Elecira, or gives nie a tonal account of his 
ideas about death and transfiguration! I can follow him aitd 1 tliLnk 
tltat 1 know^ what lie is trying to convey. Others who shall be name¬ 
less only make me look for me nearest exit and run, not walk* Even 
the Don QmzoU of the great Richard Strauss has aUvays remained a 
puzzle to me* which of course proves nothing, for I may grow up 
to it. 

It is the same with humour in music^ When Strauss or Mozart is 
funny, he is very funny to me and I enjoy his clowning immensely- 
Tlie music of odier composers who try to imitate The Magic Flute 
and Tyi Euknspifgd only proves that they have not yet learned 
how' to handle tJieir materia! and should therefore leave humour alone- 
Better start out with tragedy h It is much easier. 

To-day we have a vast quantity of programme music at our dis¬ 
posal. It runs all the way from Buxtehude's attempt to describe the 
'nature and character of the planets/ vm die organ* to Debussy*® far 
more successful experiment with the famous faun of his equally 
famous afternoon. Most of this music I sincerely believe would much 
better serv'e its purpose if our commentators would only let the music 
do its own explaining. For if the music is really good it does not need 
any outside assistance^ and if it js bad, why listen to it? W^hen I 
eat mince-pie I do not at the same time have to read a cookeiy'- 
book to teU me* spoonful by spoonful^ how it was made. Then 
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why do it for Rt;spig]u‘$ Fowttains of Rom* or Sdionbcrg's Night 
Tranfigurid} 

All of which has here been mentioned as a suitable introduction 
to Monsieur Hector Berlioz, an eminent guitar player, the librarian 
of the Paris Conserv'atory, and also a composer who did so much for 
the development of this sort of music that he is often given credit 
for being the papa of all programme music. Like kindly old Giuseppe 
Verdi, the greatest of all modem Italian operatic composers, Berlioz 
has suffered from the fact that duruig part of his life he was a con¬ 
temporary of Richard Wagner. \^'agner's ability ;vas so colossal, so 
phenomenal, so behemotldan (to mve you all the polysyliabled Holly¬ 
wood words of which I can think at tlie moment), that nobody liad 
much of a chance to make himself heard while the GstttrdSmmfrtpig 
din was going on. Furthermore, the self-assertive arrogance and the 
meanness of spirit of Richard Wagner were so s upercolossal, so super- 
phenomenal, and so super-superbehemothian that it was impossible 
for anybody else to have a chance, regardless of his merits, Wagner, 
who howl^ like holy murder whenever h^; hirTiself was siignled^ 
would have trampled upon the poor rival with all the wicked violence 
of his plebeian ^ots until the enemy was completely crushed. All the 
same, Berlioz, like the hapless V^erdi, was really a very great musician 
whose Work has stoutl}:' maintained itself on our modem programmes. 

In contrast to Liszt, who learned so much from him, Berlioz's life 
was neitlier happy nor easy. His father, a country doctor, did not 
want his son to study music. As the son did not want to studv 
medicine, he left home and shifted for himself as best he could, whicli 
I am afraid was none too good. But Baris has one enormous advan¬ 
tage over all other capital cities. It not onlv allows you to spend a 
million a w'eek if you feel thus inclined, but it also let’s you live on a 
shilling a day if you have only a shilling. 

In 18S0 Berlioz, tlien in his twenty'^eventh 3 'ear. won the Prix de 
Rome with a cantata composed on a poem written by his hero Lord 
Byron. Tke Death of Sardnaapaius promised to solve his eating and 
sleepuig problem for three whole years. But before tw'o years were 
oyer the young student asked pernussion to return to his nativ e land. 
Like all good Frenchmen he could not live witliout his houlfvards. 

His case of homesickness was aggravated by his passion for an Irish 
actress, Hewietta Smitlison, who was then in the h'rench capital 
giving a series of Shakespearean plays. Berlioz was one of those per¬ 
sons bom to be laducky. He W'ooed the lady and he won her, TJiey 
were married in lfi33. But almost immediately the lovely dreatn of 
both of them contributing to the household expenses came to an end 
when Madame Berlioz had an accident which forced her to retire 
from the stage. Meanwhile her husband liad written his Episodes 
^rom the Life of an Artist, which Paganini kindly publicized as one 
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of the greatest works of art of all times, even better than his own 
Carnival of The public did not agreep and Berlioz (like 

Dejbussy after him) was obliged to make a living writing musical 
criticisms. He stuck to liis irrltaimg employmoit for twenty-six years 
aiKi meanwhile composed the greatest of all his romantic works, his 
Harold in Jtidy^ his Romeo and ysdiet^ his opera Benvenuto Cellini, 
and his Requiem in memory of the French soldiers who had recently 
been killed while conquering Algeria. 

In ifl40 he got rid of his beloved Henrietta, and in the same year 
Germany discovered him. Robert Schumann became his champion 
in his Noie Zeitsi^hrift JSr Musii^ and as a result die Frendrmaii was 
invited to conduct his works m Vienna and Berlin and London and 
St Petersburg. When he tried his luck with his Damnation of Fault 
in Paris, his oompatriots merely laughed loudly but not at all politely. 
But the ever-generous Franz Liszt himself extended a protecting 
hand to the master to whom he owed so much, and his Childhood ^ 
Christ %vas first performed at Weimar by that orchestra of only tliirty- 
six men, the largest number of musicians the Court ofU eimar was 
ever able to place at the disposal of its famous KapeUmeiiter. 

TcMday a third-rate radio station would feel ashamed of itself if 
it could not do better tlian tliat. But in 1850 that was all a small 
German Court could afford to spend. W'hat these tiny independent 
principalities of Germany did for the cause of music and of the 
theatre during the first half of the nineteenth centuiy' deserves our 
fullest admiration and gratitude. To have played with Liszt at 
Weimar became a badge of honour just as some fifty years later it 
gave you a great deal of distinction to have acted in the theatre of 
the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen. There w'ere larger orchestras and larger 
^eatres in the bigger cities. But there was no more intensive train¬ 
ing than that whi3i the beginner could get in one of those small 
organizations. And tlie old adagep ‘^^Take care of the apprentices and 
tlie master craftsmen will take care of themselves/* is a useful slogaiij 
not only when applied to science but also in connection with the arts. 

WTiy Berlioz should have had such a difficult struggle has never 
been quite clear to me. He had a great many ardent admirers and 
several powerful friends who pushed ms work at every possible oppor¬ 
tunity. He was not as badly off as C^sar Franck, who was obliged 
to wait until a few years before his death ere he could hear some of 
his greatest compositions played by the Paris or^estras; but just the 
same he had to overcome a great deal of opposition. In the case of 
W'agner w^e can understand this hostility, as he made enemies as easily 
as he wrote the score for a military mar^. Berlioz seems to have been 
a man of courteous and agreeable approach. His colleagues held him 
in high esteem and they were as generous towards lum aa he w^as 
generous towards their work. But he Uved and died a sad and lonely 
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mm, and soon lie became a myth. Yet he is not really &o very far 
removed from us. For in his later years he had a chance to marry 
Adelina Patti, and Patti was sttU singing for charity during the begin¬ 
ning of the Great Wan 

Perhaps he ^vas bom a httle too late. He still belonged whole¬ 
heartedly to the romantic period. His mtisic is full of mask^ strangers 
who abduct beautiful young princesses on dark, tliough moonlit, 
nights and take them away from tlteir ancestral palaces in gondolas 
that slide noiselessly across the Venetian lagoons. 11 is all magnifioently 
done* but it smacks a wee bit too much of the poetry of Lord Byron. 
And tlierefore Ids music is as strmge to our modem ears as the poetry 
of the hero of Missolonghi. 

The dark, handsome milord with the slight limp^ a princely income, 
a private deer park covering two thousand acres, and a broken heart 
b^use he can't win the love of the one woman he wants, is gone. 
His place has been taken by the professor of economics who has a 
wife and two nice kiddies^ who lives decently in a two^storey house 
in one of the less expensive suburbs and is working on a new theory 
about the true nature of money. Why should this eminently prac¬ 
tical member of society care whether Faust went to hell or not? 
And as for Gretchen, if ever he gives her a thought, he will say, 
"'She was a silly fool who got what she deserved/* And then he will 
go back to solve the economic ills of our world. 

As for myself, I am glad to say that I can still enioy the Berlioz 
sort of music. But then, I am so old tlsat I remember die days when 
programme music was played without any literary comment and 
when the Roman Carnival was not explained to ua by some such 
cryptic remark as this: "*The scene is laid in Rome. Rome is die 
capital of Italy. It is carnival time. Carnival is a combimtion of 
two L^tin vvords^ meaning/' etc.^ etc.^ etc. 
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Daguerre 

Th^ pmnttr a mai in Mcmi^ur 

Dagu^r/s *miogritphk pkiures/ 

TL II15 IS A STRANGE INTERHUFTIOSof the TTIUsical deluffC 

vthkh threatens to carry us coiupleteiy awiiy from the field of the 
graphic arts^ but a very natural one. For when we reach the era of 
Be r] 103 !; and Idszt and Verdi we no longer depend upon anonymous 
oU portraits and stereotype copper engravings to help us out when we 
ask ourselves: "‘What sort of men were these mighty heroes of the 
keyboard and the comppser''s goose-quill ? ” 

A few elegant gentlemen like Christoph Willibald, Ritter von 
Gluck, could afford to have their pictures pinted by a contemporary 
master of repute, just as Chopin, on account of his being a social 
success^ could allow himself to be depicted by Eng tne Delacroix. But 
the others, poor music teachers with a wife and a dozen children and 
one hundred and twenty pounds a year, were not able to go Ln for 
such unnecessary luxuries. At best, some travelling professor who did 
your face in half an hour, and who w ent from countiy' fair to country^ 
fair, may have left us a portrait of the great man. Trus subsequently 
w^as stored away in the attic and not brought back to life until a hun¬ 
dred years later when the great-great-^reat-grandchildren discovered 
what a famous man their great-great-great-grand father had been and 
decided to cash in on his reputation. 

Tliese honest pedlars of the palette were peacefully plying their 
trade w^hen all of a sudden they were frightened out of tneir shabby 
boots by the news that a Frcnc^an had perfected a system by which 
you could now ^ take^ a man's picture by means of a mechanical and 
chemical appliance instead of making it by means of pencil or paint. 
That w'as during the year Ever since IS 11- another Frenchman 

with tlie delightful name of J* Nic^phore Niepce had been experi¬ 
menting with all sorts of chemical solutions in an effort to capture 
faces am trees and scenery^ and ‘hold them in permanency," as people 
used to say» These experiments led to the invention of the diorama^ a 
great popular success in all the European capitals of the early eighteen- 
twenties and which was just as^ exciting to the people of that day as 
the cinema w as to us forty years ago. 

Niepce had never got as far as he hoped. Tlie honour of having 
made the first actual photograph was left to his colleague^ Louis 
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Jacques Mmdi Daguerre, a painter by profession and interested in 
chemistrj% because fie hop^ that it would help him to reduce the cost 
of portrait-^paintlng by means of a few purely mechanical short-cuts. 
Ever since tlie days of Daguerre people Jiave been arguing about the 
exact Status of photography. Is it an art or is it not ? Of course it is 
an art, and some day very soon it may even become a great art, 

[t is interesting to obsen^e that just as in tlie case of oil-yiainting 
die earliest photographers were also the greatest. There seems to be 
very little connection between the two, but, as a matter of fact, they 
have many points of resemblance. ITic Van Eycks atid the other great 
Flemish primitives had spent many ofttimes generations, illu- 

mmatbig manuscripts, When they started to work with the ne^v 
medium of oil they were graduating from one form of art that had 
almost readied its end into another tliat was only hegimiing. It was 
the same with tlie earliest daguerrotype makers. Almost all of diem 
had started life as portrait-painters who only became photographers 
because the new' metliod offered them a much better chant^e of making 
a living. W hen they had died out, a new'^ generation diat had not gone 
through the long artistic apprenticeship of its predecessors succeeded 
them, and these svere often of very mediocre ability. It was their work 
which gave photography its reputation of being something nterely 
mechanical aJid not fit to be counted among the arts. 

should remember that photography made its appearance Just 
when the taste of Europe ivas at its lowest. Photographs have a better 
chance of sur\dving than pieces of furniture or ornamental vases and 
stucco statues, for everybody feeb it vvould be an act of sacrilege to 
dirow the pictures of Grandpa and Grandma in the dust-bin. And so 
all of us are being constandy reminded by many of these family 
pictures of the outrageous clothes and hirsute adornments of our 
recent ancestors. As a rule we blame the photographer rather than 
tile people wjio lived at the time the pictures w^re made. 

But during tlie last twenty years tlie advance made in this exceed¬ 
ingly difficult form of art has been quite phenomenal. 1 am sure that 
the historian of art of a hundred years hence w^ill have to devote as 
many chapters of his book to photography as to paintmg. For by then 
die rather snobbish attitude of so many of our contemporary artists, 
who still seem to feel that Arnold Genthe should not be in a book like 
this, w hile due mention should be made of eveiy^ third-rate land.s€apist 
of die seventies and eighties—that most deplorable attitude will un¬ 
doubtedly have made room for the conviction that anv method by 
which a person is able to reveal nature as lie sees it through his own 
personality is really an artist, regardless of the medium in wliich he 
work^. It is true that probably ninety-jiine per cent, of die plioto- 
graphs that are being made are completely worthless. But liow about 
ninety-nine per cent, of the stuff that comes out of our art schools ? 
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And how About the ninety-nine per cent, who graduAte from pur 
musical schools i 

In music and painting and architecture it has always been the one 
per cent, that counted. May I respectfully request the reader to visit 
some international photo^phic exhibition and to look at the excep* 
tional one per cent, and then tell me what he tlllnks about the argu¬ 
ment that photography is not really an art ? 


CHAPTER LII 


Johann Strauss 

And danc4 musk cam^ mm composed for tfu 
purpose of making peopU dance. 

rHEEARLYHALFofthe nineteenth century waj a veiy self- 
conscious age. The new rulers of society never felt entirely at ease. 
Hence they strutted in dignified manner from their pompous count¬ 
ing-houses to their equally pompous homes to spend the evening in 
dignified boredom with polite conversation and a bottle of port. 
Dancing as a popular form of entertaiimient was held in slight respect 
ujJess it a slow and stately dance like the quadrille, which was 
faintly reminiscent of die minuet as it was supposed to have been 
performed at the Court of Versailles before the carmagmh had 
hustl^ the fine ladies and gentlemen, together with their fiddlers and 
harpsichord players, to the guillotine. 

I say faintly reminiscent, for the quadrille was a dance which had 
an origin all its own. It had originally been a card game. How a card 
game could thereupon become a dance we do not know. But stranger 
things than diat have happened. As for the carmcignaler it w^as danced 
to a very monotonous tut^e that is probably as old as die human race 
itself In its original form you may still come upon the carmagnole in 
the heart of Australia, where the native $urvive3 in the unspoiled 
splendour of jMonsieur Rousseau's noble savage. In a slightly modified 
fashion you may now and then observe it when North American 
Indians celebrate one of their age^ld festivals. They do not dance in 
our sense of the w'ord. They move their bodies up and down in end¬ 
lessly repeated rhythm until the monotony of their movements and 
the monotony of the drum causes a state of semi-consciousness during 
which they feel nothings remember nothing, and are capable of the 
most terrible acts of cruelty. 

But we need not go so far afield. You will find exactly that same 
dance in the peasant weddings by the elder Breughel and many of the 
seventeenA-century Dutchmen. For that rhythmic expression of the 
emotions Is so old that we share it with many of the animals. Cats, 
baboons, birds—they all dance the carmagnole on occasion. 

Quite naturally! being part of our primitive instincts, it came to the 
surface during those terrible days of the FreiKli Revolution w^hen fear 
of foreign invasion had turned human beings into wild beasts. As soon 
as the First Empire succeeded the revolutionary Government all such 
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dances a-s Ute carmagnoU that were even remotely reminiscent of the 
hideous days of the guillotine were forbidden by the police. Even the 
harmless country danced tiiat Bach and Haydn and Mozart had incor¬ 
porated in tlieir music were no longer regarded as quite nice. The 
result of this suppression was the exact opposite of wimt had been 
expected. The square dances and round dances disappeared^ but the 
infinitely more wicked and licentious waltz took its place. 

We got our word" waltz * from die Germans. Ttiey in turn had got 
it from the French who used to call it the voU^^j and the French had 
borrowed their from the Provencals, who called it ia voIt&. So 
tliat we are back once more in die ancient land of the troubadours 
w^hich, as the last stronghold of the old Roman civilization^ had acted 
during all these many centuries as a sort of connecting link between 
the civilization of the ancients and tliat of our ow'n. 

It probably was the gay and elegant King Henri IV (himself a 
southerner) who introduce die votta at his Court in Paris. From 
France it wandered all over Europe until, during the last quarter of 
the eighteenth centutYp we find it in Vienna being danced to die tune 
of Ack, du li^btr duguslia, that merry melody which is as fresh to¬ 
day as it w'as a century and a half ago. By that time, however^ it had 
lost its fashuinable aspect and become a folk dance. It retained its 
popular character until towards the end of die Napoleonic war$- 

In 1812 some brave spirits tried to introduce the w^altz into London. 
Tliey caused a scandal. The waltz w'as considered too utterly immoral 
to be tolerated Ln tlie ballrooms of polite society But in when 

all the world gadiered \n Vierma for the Congress that was to make 
an end to all wars, Ikr Ikbt August in was too much for these g^y 
young men who tlie last twenty years had done nothing but 

shoot at each other. TThere was such an outbreak of wliat the content 
poraries called a "dance mania^ diat^ as the witty Prince de Ligne 
wrote in his diaryp Congress danced but did not take a step 

forward," 

After the Emperor Alexander of Russia, the saviour of civilizationp 
had actually danced the waltz in London, and in a public place at 
that* nodiing could stop its triumphant progress. The people were 
going TO dance, and they were going to dance to a regular tune that 
allowed them to swing their partners. And as soon as tliese tunes had 
been wriitcnp die waltz and shortly afterwards die polka (a folk dance 
from Bohemia^ imported via l^rague and Vienna) started people on a 
dance craze wliich can only be compared to the earlier days of the 
one-step and fox-trot some twenty years ago. 

And now we can once more obsenT (what w'e have already noticed 
several times before) tliat the moment there is a definite demand for a 
particular form of art^ that demand will be supplied by some artist 
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who cKcreupon makes a reputation (and often a stnall fortune) out of 
giving the people what they want. In the ca^ of the walt^, titree 
Viennese musicians^ Joseph I^anner, Johann Strauss the elder, and his 
son Johann Strauss the younger, were found ready to give it a suitable 
musical background. These ihree fortiieid a sort of trinity^ For none 
of thern could ha%'e aoconiplished alone what they were able to do 
together. It is true that Lanner worked under more humble circumf- 
stances than the two Strausses. He started out as a fiddler in some 
little coffee-house along the Prater while Johann Strau$^ pere became 
imperial and royal Court-ball music director to the Emperor of 
Austria. Strauss's son, following in Liszt's footsteps, carried his 
famous orchestra from one end of Europe to die other, creating an 
outburst of enthusiasm that made people forget everything else, even 
their wars and politics. 

Tliey were a simple tjT>e of men, these great waltz kings* for even 
with all their glittering orders and all the fuss that was rriade about 
them they never forgot where they had started. Tlie Strausses, like 
Lanner, were of the people and by the people, and that is probably 
the reason why tliey could so successfully write music for the people. 

I do not know^ what I^rmer s father was^ but the Ikber Papa of Johann 
Strauss had been a member of the Viennese gloveinakers' guild, and 
the dynasty (which I believe still sundves) never lost touch wdth the 
class that gave it birth. 

On the occasion of the elder Johann Strauss's last visit to London 
in I84S (he was then forty-five years old and died soon afterwards) he 
was escorted dowTi the Tliamcs by a procession of barges* in one of 
which a band played his tunes, ft takes considerable composing to 
make the English nation so far forget its native dignity and bestow 
such recognition upon a man who has only written a lot of music in 
tliree^four time and w^ho has never added a single square inch of terri- 
ton' to the British Empire. Upon this occasion tliey apparently direw" 
all discretion to the winds. 

As for the musical value of the w'orks of the two Strausses, especi¬ 
ally the son (the author of the Bliv Danube and the Flkdermaus), all 
the great composers of die last eighty years seem to have agreed tint 
the w'ork of these men was as perfect as anytliing composed by the 
so-called ^classicists/ Especially in dieir introductions* tvhkh should 
no more be omitted than w'e should omit one of die parts of a 
Beethoven symphony (radio sponsors, please take notice), the tw'o 
Johami$ show'ed a delicacy of feeling and an imagination which take 
us right back to tlie heart of die Rococo. 

The great tradition of the waltz continued to eJiist in Vienna for 
almost an entire century and all attempts* even by such competent 
musicians as Waldteufeh ttJ tmmspbnt the waltz centre to Paris came 
to nolliing. Early during this century^ Franz Leilar made all die w^orld 
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dance to the tunes of his Merry Wido>to as the Strausses, threeKjuarters 
of a century before, had made them twirl around to the pleasing melo¬ 
dies of Wien I4eibt Wien and A Thousand and One Nights and all 
the other hundreds of their lancers, waltzes, and polkas. In his Rosen- 
havalier stiU another Strauss (the mieh^ Richard) showed that he 
could probably have done as welt as his namesakes had he tried to 
make people dance instead of contenting himself with letting them 
listen. 

To-day the glory of the old Imperial Vienna is gone. The palaces 
stand deserted. The armies that followed the double eagle have been 
shattered. The Habsburg d^masty no longer exists. Another hundred 
years and people will ask each other," The Habsbuigs P Let us see.. . 
the Habsburgs. Oh, yes, they were those funny old fellows with the 
side whiskers. Of course, we remember them nowt Johann Strauss 
used to play his waltzes for them when they gave a party." 


CHAPTER LIU 


Chopin 

Th^ origimli^r of thf motfern miii&milistk *b!ws/ 

The Harlem Blu^s are really nothing new. They are the wails 
of self-pity of the old Hebrew psalmists put: to music. Undoubtedly 
they are esen older than that, for wailing is a natural expression of 
pain and discomfort, common to animals as well as human beings. 
But self-pity as a form of frustrated nationalistic pride was first of all 
brought to our Westem consciousness by the builders of the Temple. 
It was even incorporated into their music, as anybody familiar with 
Hebrew melodies, both old and new, will probably realize. But as the 
Western World for almost fourteen hundred years after the fail of 
Rome failed to feel 'mtionaiistically/ but on die contrar\^ was inspired 
by the ideals of an international super state (the Emperor looking after 
the worldly interests of all people while the Church attended to their 
spiritual needs)^ there was not really very mveh opportunity for the 
development of w'hat we now know^ as national music.* 

There had been regional developments. A Flemish peasant looked 
different from a Spanish peasant. He ate different food. He w'ore 
different clothes. He spoke another language and lived in another 
sort of house. And as a result he expressed himself in a different way 
when he painted a picture on the walls of his house or when he played 
the dudelsack at his daughter's wedding. But he did not paint his 
picture or play his dudelsack as a Spaniard or a Fleming did. If he 
felt conscious of anything at all it was of being a peasant and not a 
gentleman and therefore making "folk muaic' instead of gentleman s 
music. And although the Reformation had destroyed the religious 
^miversality^ of the world, and a Lutheran hymn or a psalm set to 
music by a Calvinist was something very different from a melody by 
Palestrina, the directly and consciously national appeal did not enter 
into any of the arts until after the days of Napoleon. 

For such a struggle as that which in laie caused the Prussians to 
rise against tlie insufferable arroeance of the French a citizen like 
Goethe, who openly declared that he would just as soon be ruled by a 
Frenchman or a Chinaman as by a German, vvas of little practical use. 
The cause of international i.'^m was deliberately wTecked by the lack of 
imagination of its own adlierents. It is all very' well to be a lover of 
Nature, but you are not going to make yourself very popular among 
your neighbours if cluring a Hckod ytni reftise to handle a wheelbarrow^ 
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or a spade^ insisting that water has just as good a right to exist as the 
dry land on which you have built your house. 

It w^as nationalism which had set Europe free from the tjTanny of a 
foreign usurper. But the poor heroes who had so bravely sacrifice life 
and limb to gain their national freedom $oon discover^ that they had 
only succeeded in hoisting themselves out of the frjdng-pan into the 
fire. For the delegates to the Congress of Vienna of the year IS15 
gave evidence of being just as obstinately ignorant of what was really 
happening in the minds of their subjects as the old men of Versailles 
of the year As a result these shorty-sighted statesmen neatly 

furthered the cause of nationalism by putting all sorts of ethnmogical 
groups together which the gods in their wisdom had long since put 
asunder. And a year after they had concluded their d^iberaiions 
every'where in Euroi>e Italians were groaning under the rule of an 
Austrian master, Catholic Belgians were fulminating against the 
blunders of their Protestant Dutch magistrates, Poles were cursing the 
brutality of their Russian viceroys, Greeks were sw^earing vengeance 
upon their Turkish pashas, and the whole of Europe had been turned 
into one vast cauldron of mutual hate and detestatloir There would 
have been an immediate explosion if Mettemich and his reactionaiy' 
henchmen had not been present to repress with their shooting squads 
and their executioners even the most reasonable demands for a certain 
amount of self-government. 

Frederic Chopin was bom just in time to be an eyewitness to the 
most deplorable phases of this desperate struggle for national self- 
determination. Fr^^ric’s father was not a Pole but a Frenchman who 
hailed from Nancy, had settled do^vn in Poland, and there married a 
Polish lady called Justine Krzyzanowska. As almost always happens 
in the case of such a mixed marriage, the boy took after his mother's 
people and became a Pole rather man a Frenchman, 

WTien he saw the light of day in 1810 ilie Poles still lived in great 
hopes that Napoleon, for whom they had made such great pcrifices, 
w ould ' do something for their country' and that he would bring about 
the re-establishment of the old and independent kingdom of I^oland, 
They were to be deeply disappointed. Napoleon was completely iri- 
different to their sufferings. He plundered their country. He used its 
man-powder to fight his battles in Spain and Germany and Russia, but 
he never moved a finger to undo the crime of the Polish division of a 
generation before. After his fall the Congress of Vienna settled the 
matter definitely by giving the western part of Poland to Russia. As 
a result, young FrM^ric Chop'm grew up in a country that was most 
bitterly resentful at having been betrayed by tlie very man w horn they 
had worshipped with such blind and loyal devotion. 

His first teacher w as an ardent Polish patriot. So w^as his mother. So 
w'as everybody with whom he came in contact. A highly strung boy 
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widt a Iiead full of chivalrous notions about the glories of the old 
Polish fatherland, Chopin fell an easy victim to the myth that Poland 
was the saviour of Christianity and that it had lost its independence 
because it had not known how to be as selfish as all its neighbours. 

The other side of the story, the sad lack of any sort of national 
discipline, the absence of an enlightened patriotism among its ruling 
classes, all that, of course, was either overlooked or conveniently 
talked away. 

In 1820 Chopin went to Vienna for a series of concerts. A short 
time afterwards the grea t Polish re volution broke out, T wo years later 
the victorious Russians abolbhed the last vestiges of Polish indepen¬ 
dence and the country started upon its final Calvary', being submitted 
for almost an entire century' to every form of indignity that could be 
devised by the dull-witted viceroys who represented the house of 
Romanov in Warsaw. 

Every Pole w'ho could possibly do so (and w'ho had escaped being 
hanged by General Paskevich) went to live abroad. The sympathy of 
liberal Europe was entirely with the Polish insurgents, and in every 
Western capital die re were colonies of Polish exiles and their native 
admirers. 

Several of the old Polish noble families, Jiaving estates in the Aus¬ 
trian part of Poland, retained the greater part of their ancient wealth. 
As a race they had always a great fiair for a truly magnificent way 
of living. Tliey now turned their palaces in Vienna and Paris and 
Lemdon into centres of Polish propaganda, and it was in this atmo¬ 
sphere that Chopin lived and died. Here he developed his peculiar 
art w'hich was to disturb the conscience of Europe much more 
profoundly tlian all the hundreds of thousands of written protests 
and all die w'hite papers and green papers and brown papers which 
the dif^rent chancelleries were in tW habit of sending each other 
upon the sad subject of Russian rnisgovernment along the banks of 
the Vistula. 

When the Cossacks were let loose on Warsaw after the first out¬ 
breaks of disorder, they knew- how- gready they had to fear this 
inusical agitator, for they broke into the house W'here Chopin liad 
lived and threw his piano out of the window' and used it for firew'ood. 
It did them little good, for Chopin was already in Paris. 

Seventy years later, in the Iiands of his great compatriot tgnace 
Paderewski, his compositions, full of his nationalistic ardour, were to 
become one of the most eloquent arguments for the re-establishment 
of an independent Polish nation. 

I may be all wrong in maintaining that the arts have alw'ays played 
a decidedly 'fuiKtional' t6U in the dev'elopment of our civilization. 
But by and large I feel inclitied to thitik that I am right. No art that 
was merely made for art's sake has ever been any good. VSliereas the 
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art bom out of a necessity and created to fulfil a definite purpose 
seems to live for ever. 

Tlie private life of Chopin is so well known that I need not dwell 
upon it in any great detail. As a social and artistic success the young 
Pole was a second Liszt. He was adored wherever he went. His music 
was played wherever people owned a piano, and in the forties of the 
last century many people owned such a piece of furniture. Unfor¬ 
tunately, both for himself and for all of us, the defenceless young man 
fell into the hands of the famous Madame Dudevant, who under tJie 
pseudonym of George Sand had for quite a long time be^ shocking 
the European public with her very outspoken and modernistic novels, 
Armandine Lucile Aurore Dupin (Chopin could have turned her name 
into a noctumel) undoubtedly meant to do well by Iter dear Fr^^ric, 
but, like the black widow of the spider family, me famous Madame 
Dudevant w'as in the habit of consuming her lovers as soon as she tired 
of them. As a rule she grew tired very soon. 

Chopin, full of high ideals and six years her junior, was an easy 
prey to this imperious female. In order to give him a better chance to 
work undisturbedly (and also probably to have llim entirely to herself) 
she dragged this poor consumptive all the way down to the Balearic 
Islands. She got a lot of usef^ul copy out of it which site published 
under the title of A Winter in Maj&rca. But all Chopin gained was a 
plot in the ccmeterv of Pferc Lachaise several years before he needed 
to have died. For he did die in the year 1843 when only thirty-nine 
years old. 

As a result of his untimely departure ( although Pergolesi, Mozart, 
Schubert, Mendelssolui, and Bizet also died quite young) his output 
was rather small. Except for his two piano concertos, he carefully 
refrained from WTiting for the orchestra. In this, however, he showed 
great wisdom, for the piano was first and last and all the time his own 
most particular instrument. His piano w‘as to him what his pony is to 
a cowboy. He had grown to be part of it. He knew exactly what he 
could do with it, how much it would stand, how' far and how fast he 
could drive it without forcing it to collapse. Having mastered it until 
it would obey his slightest whim, he used it—consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously—^for but one single purpose—to give expression to that love 
which hound him and his fellow'-exiles to their native soil. 

Such an all-overpow'ering emotion is a dangerous tiling. It can very 
easily lead to an extreme of bigotry and intmerance which becomes a 
direct menace to the peace and well-being of the rest of the world. 
For then it ceases to be a matter of inspiration and degenerates into an 
obsession. As this world is now arranged w'c cannot all of us be Poles 
or Hungarians or Irish or Germans, Other nations, too, have a right 
to exist, a fact which the compoaers of such purely nationalistic blues 
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were very apt to overlook in their devotion to the land of their 
affection. 

And then there is somei^ing else 1 should here bring to your atten¬ 
tion. It )$ always very difficult to decide whether it was the artist who 
created the national atmosphere or w'hedier the national atmosphere 
had actually made the artist. The most typical American negro songs 
were written by a white man, Stephen Foster. What we call typical 
Hawaiian music was really written by a Prussian bandmaster. Most 
people associate Car mm 'and die Balero with everj'thing typically 
Spanish, but Bizet and Ravel were Frenchmen. The best tangos have 
been written not by Argentines but by' Germans, and Dvoiik, a Czech, 
wrote the best known of all purely American symphonies. 

Furthermore, when you know the geographical background of a 
country really w'cll, you soon come to the conclusion that this purelv 
'national music' does indeed express the general atmosphere of the 
landscape to a most astonishing degree, but that you arc sometimes 
footed by a mere name. Finlandia with some other title might not 
immediately draw your attention to die lakes and forests of Sibelius’ 
homeland. By the same token, if you did not know that the com¬ 
poser's name ivas Edvard Grieg, Pter Gynt might just as well have 
been a Greek as a Norwegian. 

All die same, there is in most of the really good ‘national music' of 
the last hundred years an unquestionable strain of something reminis¬ 
cent of the atmospliere of the country that gave it birth. Tc^ikovskv 
does not depict tlie spirit of the African veldt or the Kansas prairies, 
but that of the boundless plains of Russia. And the same can be said 
of the music of Borodin and Mussorgsky and Rimsky'-Korsakov. Even 
such completely modem composers as Scriabin and Stravinsky have 
something in their compositions which instinctively makes you say, 
"This mu.st be Russian," although you may not in the least know why 
you feel tiiat way'. Others like Rachmaninov or C^sar Cui have ele^ 
ments in their work which is We.st European rather than Russian, but 
none of diem can quite escape their original Slavonic background. 

The Czeeiis iiad always been an intensely miciical people. The city 
of Prague loudly applauded Gluck and Mozart and W'eber long before 
anybody else was willing to listen to them. Within die domain of the 
grapliic arts tliese good Bohemians produced nothing of any value. 
But with Dvorfik and Smetana they contributed mightily to the musi¬ 
cal development of the last se\’enty-five years and in an essentially 
‘national' way, for no matter liow many years diese tw'o faniou.s com¬ 
posers spent abroad, everything they WTOte always had a decidedly 
Czech quality. 

The same liolds true for Hungarian music, aldiough in diat case it 
was a half-Hungarian, Franz and a hundred-per-cent. German, 
Johajuies Brahms, who made the whole world conscious ofdie existence 
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of A purely Hungirian form of music. Of course, that purely Him- 
garian form of music may not really have been of Magyar origin, 
but may well have been invented by the illiterate Zigevner fiddlers of 
Bessarabia. It makes very little difference, for we run across the same 
thing in an entirely different part of Eurojw. Albeniz and Granados 
wrote in a musical dialect which eveiybody immediately recognizes as 
Spanish, but then again the typiailly S^nish, rhythm was a dance 
rhythm with which the Moors and the Gypsies had had quite as much 
to do as the native Christian population. 

>A^en we go to the extreme north we find that Grieg and Niels 
Gade spoke just as eloquently in a vernacular that was essentially Nor¬ 
wegian, while right across the Sound Christian Binding did the same 
thing in E>cnmark. 

Not to forget the little island of Bali, where tlie gamelan gives utter¬ 
ance to tlie voice of a Hindu tradition that is thousands of years older 
tlian our own civilization. 

The subject is intriguing. But this book is getting to be vety long. 
I sliall therefore let you solve the puzzle for yourself. 


CHAPTER LIV 


Richard Wagrier 

Tht father cf the Germany of Adotf Hitler, 

Richard Wagner died in 18S5 and the TTiird Reich was 
lounded^ in idST* ^ ct it ts the musician who to 4 vety large extent is 
responsible for the fo unding of the modem Germany tliat kept Eurone 
in the jitters. ^ r t- 

I realize as well as anyone that the World War and the Treaty of 
Versailles also had a great deal to do with it. Old Clemcnceau, too, 
^ars part of the blame, and tile short-sightedness of all the other 
Allied peace commissioners was another important factor in bringing 
about this most unhappy solution. But die entire tragedy is dominated 
by the spirit of Richard Wagner. 

The French cf the revolutionary era conquered the world to the 
t^e of the AfarsTtf/disr, but Germany now steps Ibrw'ard to meet its 
final destiny while the orchestra plays the strains that carried Siegfried 
to his doom. And that music was composed by some one whose imme¬ 
diate ancestry' was very possibly not of that purely 'Aryan' variety 
without which no one is supposed to be able to understand the true 
inner spirit of the Teutonic race. 

I am sorry' to mention this little irregularity in Wagner's family tree. 
But the fact that he may well have had Jewish blood in his veins'could 
explain another characteri.stic which has so greatly endeared him to 
die present-day Germany. Like so many people of mixed Hebrew- 
Gentile ongin, W'agner always resented the Jewish part of his make¬ 
up, which in his case wm undoubtedly responsible for his almost 
i^redible musical virtuosity. lie gave expression to this sentiment in 
the same brutal fashion with which he attacked everything that either 
displeased him or that seemed to stand between him and the final 
triumph of his ideas. And being one of the most accomplished vir¬ 
tuosi of vituperation who ever wielded a pen, he reached heights of 
mearuiess and abuse in his letters and in his articles which have rarely 
been surpassed and which (whenever they were directed against some 
Hebrew antagonist) have made Richaid Wagner one S' the most 
popular heroes of modem Germany. 

I might here add a great many details about this man's life which 
would bear me out in a statement which a desire for truth alone com¬ 
pels me to put down, for truly it is never pleasant to say such things 
about some one to whom you owe some of the most marveUo^ 
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mon^ents of your life. But why drag all tJiis Inf So many voliUJies 
have already been devoted to this very painful subject. 

For ^A^agner has been dead a great many years, more dian half a 
century. All the people whom he cheated or abused or, worse, lied 
about or persecuted with his hate have long since joined the great 
majority. The quarrels in which he engaged have been forgotten* But 
his music remains, and that music is as sublime, as moving, as super¬ 
latively interesting tonJay as when it composed seventy or eighty 
years ago. So why don't we just accept what he gave us and forget 
everything eUe ? A rose will be just as beautiful whether it grow 5 out 
of a well-tended flower-bed or out of a rubbish pile in a neglected 
farmyard. And as Mr William Shakespeare said quite a long time 
ago, it will smell just the same, no matter by what name we prefer to 
call it* So peace be to Richard Wagner's ashes 1 

For if he sinned, he w^as also greatly sinned against by all sorts of 
inferior little fellow^s w"ho had no conception of this man's stupendous 
ability, who deliberately and wilfully misrepresented everything he 
did, who sneered at him, w’ho hooted the greatest of his works from 
the stage, and who in many instances Iiave even carried their hatred 
beyond the grave. 

Other men, less convinced of their owti greatness, would have 
broken dowi't completely under the endless blows and disappointments 
of which he was the victim during all the days of his life. Indeed, his 
veil' stubbornness and his legendary arrogance mav have been the very 
qualities that saved him, TTie elephant who lives in the jungle sur¬ 
rounded by thousands of relentless enemies needs a thick skin in 
order to surv^ive. 

Wagner had such a skin. 

He survived. 

That is really all we need to know. 

Wilhelm Richard Wagner was bom in Leipzig on May 22nd of the 
year 1S15^ a few' months therefore before the so-called Battle of the 
Nations w^hich made an end to aU further Napoleonic ambitions. His 
mother's husband w^as a minor police official—a totally obscure fellow* 
But there seents ven' little doubt—at least Wagner Himself hints at it 
repeatedly — that his real father was the man of Jewish origin whom 
his mother married a very short time after her husband's deatli. His 
name was Ludwig Geyer^ and he w'as an actor and painter and play- 
Avrighi of considerable ability. 

It is interesting to note that young Richard followed closely in his 
stepfather's footsteps. At first there was no mention of a musical 
career. All the young man hoped to do (which in his case meant 
'expected' to do) was to become a second Shakespeare. His schooh 
books, therefore, were not filled with ideas for future sj mphonies and 
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sona^ but widi plans for a tremendous tragedy, cast ui the fomi of 
an old uennajiic dr^ma. 

Ne^less to say, like all the other good and obedient little German 
boys, Rtchard was taught to play the piano. But he showed very little 
talent, ^d until the end of his days used to joke about the sad fate that 
wo^d have awaited him if he had tried to become a piano virtuoso 
ihese lessons ini tiated him into the secrets of composition. Once 
he had learned to give form to the melodies that were in his head he 
telt that It was not enough to become the modem Shakespeare, He 
must also be the modem Boethov-en, and as a combimtion playwriffht 
and comiwser he would give tJie world a new sort of musita"! dr^a 
t^t would make all previous efforts along that line read and look 

like an amateur performanoe of Norma in a small town in the French 
provinces. 

The world had ^n waiting quite a long time, but now at last the 
man had amved who was to prove that the text of an opera was quite 
as imi^rtant as the music, and that the acting and tlie stage^settin? 
and the stage-management might be on a par witli the sineinfi: 

Get me say at once that he succeeded most brilliantly. He eive 

He broke com¬ 
pletely with the older conceptions according to which an opera had 
teen inerely an opportunity for a few- strong-lunged siiieers to show 

attmtion to the text. It you have ever taken the trouble to road the 
^oHs of *e average pre-Wagnenan opera you will know how true 
tnat IS. Even Beethoven and Mozart had squandered their venius 
u^n a kind of story which would Iiave been refused bv one of our 

ofSeir^SSS-s"’'^^'^*'^^ t'X* mushy'for the taste 

m agitation nowadays to have all operas sune 

m English, It does not seem to me to make very much diftrence in 
what lanpage an o^ra is given, but as long as most texts are what 

istener may not understand a word of what is 

h d?S ^ ^ of glamour. Besides 

urbi^ ^ matter very muclr Except in tlie operas of W^agner 

whet^e It IS irnpossible to do so, most of our singers wSuld undoubSuy 

SSTmoISr La*<l^la-de^la" as they hive done since time in^ 

mo^^^", f ^ ^'^^hokJs, did a great deal of 

m^ng about but in the case of young Richard this was an excellent 
arrangement, for it made it possible for him to hear all the best there 

wS SSTa^fr^' Leipz^.ar^. in pfesden. Dresden especially 

7h^ *^7 very important rSk m his life, for there he was toSomi 
thoroughly aoquamted with the work of Carl Maria von Weber 

l ii ^ " 
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Richard Wagner as a rule was not a man to acknowledge a debt to 
another, whether it w as a debt in money or one of a more subtle 
variety. But he invariably spoke of Weber in terms of the highest 
esteem. He acknowledged him as the man who had first of all showii 
the world w hat an opera should really be. And when Weber's mortal 
remains were brought back to Geritiany he could feelingly speak of 
his predecessor not only a$ his owm masten but as the founding father 
of the inodem musical drama, 

^Tieri that happened Wagner had already gained considei^iw 
recognition as a composer. But in the meantime he had been obliged 
to make a living as a conductor- He married an actress called Wilhel- 
mina Planer and in isa? moved to Riga to become director of the 
local German theatre. But that little provincial stage, supported by 
the patriotism of the local Baltic barons, was much too small to hold 
a man of Wagner's ambitions- Paris was the city for him, 
where Meyerbeer was packing the house w^ith his elaborately staged 
and showy operas. . 

To PariSp therefore, the Wallers went, going by water and beif^ 
hopelessly seasick, and, according to the generally accepted legend* 
deriving inspiration for Thi Flying Duf^hmi^n from the awesome sight 
of the Norwegian fjords. If that is true, the captain of their ship 
must have been a very indifferent navigator, for the southern coast of 
both Sweden and Norway is about as imposing and as rocky as that 
of Long Island- 

Meyerbeer, an amiable and easy-going man, received the 
with great kindness. But soon something happened. Something 
always ' happened^ when people were kind to Wagner. He found hm^ 
self on his own, being very liung^^ and very cold and very uncom¬ 
fortable until he got some pot-boiling jobs which kept him alive until 
184€, w^ien he was called to Dresden to conduct die Royal 
During the next six years he had a chance to show what he could do. 
Tannkuu^fr and Ijjh^grin w'ere written, and TdttnhUtiSff 
actually produced. But it was too new and too strange to have an 
mediate appeal. Part of the Press denounced it as dpgerous 
morals of ilie younger generation, and so loud was this chorus of dis¬ 
approval that Lohengrin was not given ui:itil much later. 

Came the year and all the pent-up rage of a generation 
appointed men found expression in an explosion that shook the whole 
of Europe. Wagner, smarting under the neglect he liad received 
those little German princelings who o^uld so eaaily liave helped hirn* 
and by dus time a most devout believer iii the greatness of the oi 
Germany, the Germany of Wolan and Walther von der Vogelweide, 
was heart and soul in the moveinent to establish a united fatherland. 
But the patriots lost. They were full of sound and fury' when it came 
to making speeches, but dxey knew as much about politics as the pro^ 
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verblal babes in the wood. Wlien it was all over Wag^ier found 
himself high dry among the Alps, a political exile living on 
charity in the city of Zurich and with no hope for a better future. The 
period of his exile lasted until iSSi, He used it to write live greater 
part of his opera.s and to engage in a war of words with all those who 
did not share his views about the musical drama of the future as it 
was to be WTitten by Herr Richard Wagner. 

And then in 1854 came that incredibie stroke of good luck. 
Ludwig II, King of Bavaria, sent for tlie humble KafvUmeister and 
made him a sort of musical dictator of the good city of Munich, He 
bade him go ahead and do whatever he wanted, provided he niade it 
possible for his Majesty to lose himself in those romantic daydreams 
which were so dear to the heart of this slightly unbalanced reler. 

Wagner arrived in the Bavarian capital as a conquering hero, He 
had visions that now at last every'thing he had fought for so long and 
so bitterly would come to be realized. But, proceeding to the attack 
with his customary lack of discretion, he soon found himself in open 
conflict with all those w‘ho could have helped him in establishing a 
national Oerman opera shrine. Ludwig ][ had strange notions about 
his duties as a constitutional monarch. In his dreams of grandeur 
there was no room for a mere scrap of paper that could impose itself 
between a sovereign and his beloved subjects. The subjects, an easy¬ 
going lot, loyal to their d^masty and their Church, were not indin^ 
to complain about some minor and trivial irregularities in connection 
With the annual budget. But at the same time thev hated to see their 
hard-earned pennies being squandered upon all sorts of absurd 
operatic schemes in \vliidi stufied swans dragged silver-clad knights 
down: a river and in which maidens, weighing a ton each, went swim¬ 
ming in the Rhine, singing " Holdereeho" at the same time and 
waving their bare arms in a most immodest fashion. 

In less elegant language the Bavarian Parliament refused to pay 
the bills, Wagner, who as usual had succeeded in making everybody 
dislike him, went hastily back to Switzerland as poor as he had come. 

During all these years he had been most loyally supported (both in 
a financial artistic way) by quite a number of ardent admirers. 
Liszt, the friend of all those who were trj'ing to say something new' in 
a new way, had produced many of his works in Weimar, Hans von 
BUlow had played them all over Germany. Tiiese friends now formed 
« agner societies and these Wagner societies collected funds. Finally 
there was enough money to make Wagner's great dream come true. 
In J875 his national opera house was most solemnly opened in the 
little Bavarian city of Bayreuth, ^\'ag^er lumself tvas present; so was 
his second wife, who was a daughter of UiZt and Madame d'Agoult, 
and who had been the wife of Hans von Bulow until she left him and 
took the composer instead of the conductor. 
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After that opening performance in Bayreuth Wagner at last ocri^ 
pied the position to which he felt himself entitled* The adulation his 
work received assumed almost divine proportions. Nobody else was 
any good except the inventor of the Ltitmotiv. Look at poor Giuseppe 
Verdi! Ever since the early fifties he had been composing operas in 
the traditional old Italian style. These operas had a tremendous 
popular appeal. But the Wagnerites now made a bitter war upon all 
his w^orks, denouncing them as mixtures of brutal dr^^atic scenes 
and empty melodies^ perhaps good enough for the mob in the eallery 
(the mob in the ealleiy most heartily agreed), but nothing for the true 
cognoscenti, for me true followers of the new gospel according to their 
one and only Riclvard Wagner. 

Kind-hearted old Verdi bore no grudge, although upon several 
occasions his German colleague made no secret of his feelings towards 
this? simple Italian peasant who preferred the cows and sheep of his 
model farm of Busseto to life among the mightj^ and w^ho was so com¬ 
pletely lacking in worldly ambitions that he used his rapidly increas¬ 
ing fortune to endow a home for poor musicians in Milan. Wlien in 
1871 Aida (written for the opening of the Suez Canal and first of all 
performed in Cairo in December of that year)—^w^hen in diis opera 
Verdi showed that he too could break with the traditions of Donizetti 
and could write musical dramas in the Wagnerian vein^ the over¬ 
bearing German may well have felt a moment of uncertainty + For 
when it came to pure melody, Verdi, who during his long life (ne died 
at the age of eighty-eight) had never been at a loss for new and 
pleasing tunes, might have been a dangerous rival. But Verdi w'as 
too old then to care much one w'ay or the other* He remained pcaci^ 
fully on the other side of the Alps+ and it was Wagner himself 
who went south. Not to aGhleve further triumphs, but to finish bis 
Parsifal and to die in Venice on February the tnirteenth of the year 
ISS5^ 

Since then the music of Wagner has conq uered the world. Whether 
it is played by the augmented orchestra wnich Wagner originated or 
by a three-piece orchestra in some obscure cafe in Buenoes Aires or by 
the mandolin virtuosi of the Grand Canal in Venice, it is always and 
most unmistakably the music of Richard \^'agne^. Some countries 
like France, w^ith its nationalism fired by die disastrous war of 1870 , 
w^ere perhaps a little slower to accept it than otliers. But even to-d^ 
when we have listened to the compositions of so many other men of 
true genius like Richard Strauss {who has shown even greater virtu¬ 
osity In handlmg tone than \\'agner himself) or Hans Pfitzner or 
Humperd'mek—or a Bruckner or a Mahler or a Reger—Wagner still 
remains the greatest of them all. "Lliat boyish ambition to become the 
second Shakespeare and the second Beethoven all ui one was not 
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really as foolish as it sounded. Part of the dream, at least, had been 
realized. 

now for the reverse of the medal. WTien one reads a Wag- 
nenaii^text by the cold and brutal light of an electric lamp in the quiet 
of one s oMm sitting-room where not a single strain of his music can 
penetrate, it is pretty sad stuff, bombastic, hollow, and quite often 
downright a^urd. But in actual life his slow-moving and ponderous 
heroes in their false whiskers, carrying their absurd spears and ascend¬ 
ing to their Valhalla amidst clouds of steam f from the boiler-room in 
the basement) or sailing across turbulent seas whose waves are caused 
by the legs of three dozen little boys kicking violently at a large piece 
of painted tarpaulin^—in actual life these texts are invariably accom¬ 
panied by a music that is so persuasive, so enticing, and at times so 
bewitdtmgly debauching that ordinary flesh and blood have no means 
of resisting its seductive appeal, and find themselves In a cave of 
enchantment from which there is no escape. And so, less fortunate 
thm agner s Parsifal, tliere is nothing they can do but surrender to 
tins Klmgsor of the tantalizing orchestration. Once outside the 
theatre and behind a ham sandwich and a glass of beer* the victim of 
tills aural delusion may soon regain his normal composure and once 
more realize that all he had experienced had been merely theatre/ 
something artificial and not to be taken too seriously^ 

In the present atmosphere, in an atmosphere surcharged wdth a 
poisonous sort of supertiationalism* it is exceedingly dangerous for 
unbalanced little boys and megalomaniac demagogues to see them^ 
^ j T ^ Siegfrieds and Hundings arxl Wotam 

and Lohengrins. moving iiresistibly towards their fate and called 
upon to reestablish tlie kingdom of the great god Wotan. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau wrote nonsensep yet he was able to cause 
mat terrific upheaval which under the name of the great French 
Kevolutjon carried the world to the very' brink of self annihilation. 
Richard agner is the Jean Jacques Rousseau of our modem times. 

u >Tiore dangerous than his predecessor of a century 

and a half ago. For he speaks to us In a language that vastly outstrips 
mere words. He speaks to us in some of the most glorious niusic ever 
conceived by the brain of man. 


CHAPTER LV 


Johannes Brahms 

Thi pkilosofthfr who tho!^ght in ttrms of mmic. 

There is a picture of Johaimes Brahms which you must 
have for it is to be found on the walls of many of our music 
lovers. It shows the master in the full vigour of his early fifties, play- 
big the pianoforte* Tliere are no frills about him. What he wears 
w^ould hardly qualify him to enter a competition for the bestHdressed 
mEuip although he lived in Vienna where the average ma-le has alw'ays 
been verj^ pankular about his personal appearance. There is^ however, 
something sturdy about those baggy trousers and the provincial cut 
of his coat, articled of wear wluch he probably continued to order 
from his old tailor in Hamburg* tlie place of his birth. For Johannes 
Brahms w'as an orderly person and a crea ture of habit. So there w ould 
have been nothing unusual in his sending all tile way to Hamburg 
for something he could have bought round the comer from tlie flat 
w^here he lived his lonely bachelor's existence. 

i refer you to that picture because it will give you a much better 
idea about the man and his work than ten volumes of printed words. 
There lie sits and smokes. For the moment, at leaat, he is completely 
at peace with the world, for be is playing the piano and undoubtedly 
he is playing his own mu^ic. Perliaps he is merely improvising, but 
that makes no diflerencep for all music must necessarily begin as an 
improvisation just as every picture must once upon a time have been 
nothing more than a sketch. 

Tlie only thing lacking in this lithograph is an audience* but that 
does not matter, for you yourself are part of that audience, and you 
feel convinced that whatever this man is playing must be good, honest 
music, of sound texture and craftsmanship and full of colour and wim 
here and there delightful flashes of wit. You will also know tliat this 
music has grown out of his native soih and that it is part of him* ju$t 
as he himself is part of that soil. For there is something simple ^d 
eartliy about this bearded Herr Professor, just as there was sometliing 
sound and earthy about old Michel de Montaigne in his tower among 
the vineyards of Southern France. 

They had a great deal in common, this Gennan composer of the 
nineteenth century and the French wxiter of the sixteenth. The 
former expressed himself by means of sound and the latter by mean& 
of words. But tliere was a great similarity between the tilings they 
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had to say. T^ey spoke of everyday emotions and commonplace inci- 
dents Ln the lives of ordinaiy everyday people. Being artists by the 
grace of God, they never descended to the vernacular of the street. It 
is true that they never lost touch with life in their general approadi 
towards the simple folk of tlie market-place. But like all great artists 
they were (regardless of their humble origin) spiritual aristocrats. At 
least, they were democrats, but their democracy was not tile one in 
which even’ citizen should be dragged do^^ti to the level of the lowest, 
but sliould be tempted to reach up to the highest. 

Modem man does not eat his meat raw. He does not tear a living 
chicken to pieces with his teeth and his claws as his ancestors did (and 
not so very long ago either). He prepares his food delicately and care¬ 
fully so that it is appetizing to the eye as well as to tile palate. Brahms 
submitted Itis folk tunes to a similar treatment, as Montaigne, three 
hundr^ years before, had done with the ideas he had overheard in 
the wineshops of Bordeaux, ITie result of their labours was a pleasant 
and well-mannered philosophical contemplation, with a complete 
absence of argument and strife. 

Brahms at times could be very sarcastic, but he reserved his bitter 
wit for his correspondence with fiis friends. He did not, in tlie terrible 
fashion of Richard Wagner, shriek his notions from tJie tops of the 
houses. When lie was twenty-seven years old he got mixed up in a 
musical dispute. He signed a ratJier silly letter which a number of the 
up-and-coming composers and fiddlers and pianists of that time ad¬ 
dressed to their compatriots. In this letter tliese eager young men, full 
of admiration for the past, protested vehemently against what they 
considered to be dangerous modem influences of such people as Franz 
Liszt. But Franz Liszt, who )iad personally betriended and encour- 
aged every single one of the petitioners, showed his usual bigness of 
heart. He paid no attention to this document. If they felt tliat way, 
that was their go^ right, and Franz Liszt, witiv tlie casv gesture of the 
grjflrf stigaetir, dismissed the whole incident as some tiling not worth 
botliering about. Only Wagner used tile opportunity to rush into 
print and have his little say, but tlie rest of the W'orld has long since 
forgotten this incident, and I suggest that we do likewise. 

'rhai signature at the end of this juvenile protest was Brahms' only 
contribution to the polemics of his day, which were infinitely more 
bitter than they are in our own time. With such venomous critics as 
Eduard Hanslick filling the newspapers with their attacks upon ever)'- 
thing new, the sixties and the seventies of the last centuiy resembled 
another Colosseum wherein the bright young disciples of the Muses 
were thrown to the wild beasts of the critical department to be de¬ 
stroyed with less mercy than the Christians had received from the 
lions and tigers of the Emperor Nero. 

Brahms did not entirely escape this fate, although he was one of 
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the few conteniporarj' composers w^ho found favour in the eyes of the 
terrible Hanslick. Leipzig nad turned a de^f ear to his Piano Qmcfrio 
in D minor %vhen it was first performed there, and his works for the 
piano and his Requiem and his songs were by no means an immediate 
sua:ess. They penetrated very slow ly, for there was nothing showy or 
spectacular about them. On the contrary', they belonged to that sort 
of art that is so completely unpretentious and so absolutely honest 
that it has got to move forward by its own momentum. 

Dur'mg the later years of Brahms" life there were three other great 
composers m Vienna whose w'orks suffered a similar fate and had to 
wait a long time lor recognition. The first of them* Hugo Wolf, gave 
us a series of songs of rare beauty, for he knew how to identify the 
music witfi the words as no one else had been able to do since Schubert. 
The second of these w'as Anton Bruckner, who spent his many days 
on this plant fulfilling his task in a simple and sincere and "some¬ 
what ponderous w ay. The third was Gustav Mahler, still remembered 
in America from the days when he conducted the New York Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra and who was almost the complete opposite of the 
embittered Wolf (who realized his own genius as a composer but had 
to make a living as a musical critic) and the deeply religious Bruckner. 

All three of them were finally able to get their works performed. 
The last two lived to see the day when their symphonies appeared 
regularly on tile programmes of all philharmonic societies. But as in 
the case of Brahms, iSey were obliged to exercise patience and to bide 
their time. If the public was slow^ in coming up to them, that was un¬ 
doubtedly very unfortuna.e, but for the public, not for them. Even 
the humble Bruckner knew that what he had to offer was good. Let 
the audiences come and get it or do without. 

'^e only disadvantage that came to Brahms from his inability to 
achieve success a little earlier in life was an economic one. He wanted 
to get married, but he could not do so without a steady job. But when 
the job came the girls had either changed their mmds or had taken 
somebody else. These disappomtments he accepted in his usual 
philosophical way. And on the whole I think that he greatly preferred 
his bachelor's existence to every odier state of life. For there was 
nobody to bother him when he worked and he was able to live quite 
decenuy on the royalties of his published works. He was no miser, 
but he appreciated the value of money. 

He had learned this lesson in the days of his youth. His father must 
have been an extraordinary man. He had begun as a contrabass 
player in a coffee-house, but had worked himself up until he was finaUy 
allow'ed to play in a regular theatre orchestra. Anyone at all familiar 
with musical conditions in the Germany of eighty years ago w'ill know 
that such a promotion can only be compartS to that of a private in 
the regular army who dies as a field^marshak That early background 
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put its stamp upon the whole of Brahms' life. Before hi$ death in 
1S97 he had received all the honour^s that could come to a man 
who ha5 been universally recognized as the neatest musician of his 
day. WTien he died the nag of every ship in uie harbour of Hamburg 
flew at half-mast. Brahms received his medals and his honorary 
Ph.D., but never let them interfere with his work or his peaceful and 
orderly existence. 

He knew all the great musicians of his day. With the widow of 
Schumann r who was tfie first to play many of his compositions in 
public, he w^as on terms of a most sincere friendship, treating her with 
great tenderness and respect. With the other members of his guild he 
was on cordial terms, but compared to most of the other composers 
of the sixties and seventies he lived the life of a recluse. He had an 
intense dislike for social chit-chat. It seemed a waste of time^ and time 
was something that should not be wasted. He felt tliat a serious work¬ 
man should stick to his job, as indeed he should. He realized that in 
order to be a great composer it was not enough to know all about 
one's own Fach, but that one should also be familiar with what was 
being done In a great many other departments of learning. That 
could only be achieved by reading, and so he stayed at home and read. 

There is not very much else to say. The music of Brahma is stiU 
as new and fresh as the day it was w ritten. Beethoven is perhaps begin- 
ning to disappear just a little bit from our programmes, but Brahms 
is still as popular as ever. He belonged to a dvilization that no longer 
exists. But we stiU understand me language be spoke—the lan¬ 
guage of an honest fellow who had something to say, who said it as 
pleasantly and eloquently as he could, and w^ho thereupon stopped 
talkingp 


CHAPTER LVI 


Claude Debussy 

The irnprmionht styk fflotw from the fatnftr^s sliiAio inlit thi 
u^kskop y ^Af compose. 

THE KAME ' 1 MFnESS113N IsM ' ItSelf WaS TU^T^ scctdiaitp thft 
chance rcn^ark of a critic who, somewhat puzzled by a picture of 
Monet, called An [mpnssion, had used the word to dc^ribe the 
entire group of painters who were exhibiting at the $ajiie time. But, 
aa so often happens, there was just enough truth in this nickname to 
make It stick, 

TJiere were during the seventies of the last century a sufficiency 
large number of artists who were trying to get away from the in¬ 
fluence of the older schools to establish a regular school of impres¬ 
sionism. As an artist usually is quite contented to create something 
new' and then let posterity explain w^hat he really meant (that is why 
critics are bom) those radic-als of the sixties and seventies of the last 
century who seem so tame to us to-day rarely told us w hat was in their 
minds. 1 suppose that in ninety'-nine cases out of every hundred they 
really did not know'. They were young men who lived in a new wwld 
and who were therefore no longer satisfied with the old methods of 
expression. Out of Uieir quest fbr something that should be more in 
keeping with their own times they developed that new method by 
means of w hich they tried to re-create on canvas that ‘ atmosphere of 
light' by which the objects they had chosen to depict stood enveloped* 
The objects in and by themselves were not enough. To them a tree 
or a house or a woman sitting in a chair w'as something more than 
that actual tree or house or that actual w'oinan sitting on that actual 
chair. They were part of the atmosphere that surrounded them. They 
therefore set out to show how the tree and the house and the w'oman 
looked in their own particular atmosphere. (These are very clumsy 
sentences, but if you will re-read them a couple of times you will 
probably know w'hat I mean.) 

To a generation which had diought in simpler terms^ to which light 
had been light and darkness had been darkness, this looked like a 
serious heresy. Some twenty or thirty years had to go by before the 
eyes of the rest of the world had been trained to see these dtings die 
way Monet and Renoir and Sisley and Morisot and Manet (only 
during the end of his career) had been able to see them. 

It was tile old, old story which repeats itself in almost every chapter 
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of this book. The true artist, like the true philosopherp is a pioneer. 
Ho wanders away from the beaten track; he often disappears from 
view for years at a timep while he is tiyin^ to find a new road. Quite 
frequently he is never heaid of agaui. He has then been swallowed 
up by the wilderness and has given his life in an attempt to discover 
new heights. Sometimes his bleached bones are found surrounded by 
the pictures which he painted in his final desolation and loneliness. 
Whereupon the art dealers will fight for the spoils as bitterly as dogs 
will fight for a bone, and will sell tlieir plunder for large amounts of 
money to a museum or a private collection. 

Now' while all this was happening p and while all the young French¬ 
men were experimenting with this impressionlsnip something of the 
same sort was apparently occurring in those garrets where a new 
generation of composers was working on what was then (in the 
eighties and nineties of tlie last century) called ‘the music of the 
future.' Look at the dates of their births and you will find a whole 
crop of them. Puccini, the great Italian opera composer, w^as bom in 
1S5S, Wolf, the song wTiter, in IS^O. Mahler was bom in the same 
year. Debussy made nis appearance in 1363, Richard Strauss in 1364. 
Busoni two years later. Pfitzner saw the light of day in 1869, Reger 
in iS7Sr Schonberg in 1874. 

Tlie eighties and nineties were tlierefore the time tliey began to 
express themselves. And it is during these eiglities and nineties tliat 
Vie begin to hear a new sound in our music—a sound which bears a 
close resemblance to the impressionism of the painter's studio. For 
just as the painting impressionists had discovered a w hole set of new 
'colour notes' (to use the only expression that seems to make some 
sort of sense), so did the composers begin to make use of new tonal 
efTects tliat until then Iiad been absolutely forbidden as they gave 
offence to the ears of a public to whom harmony stiU meant 'an 
agreeable sound/ 

Here again w'e stumble upon that difficulty' that will always arise 
when w'e try to describe a picture or a piece of music or a statue by 
means of words. So you had better let tlie originals tell you. Put a 
record of one of Bach's Brnfidenbtirg Concertos on your gramophone 
and then play Claude Debussy's Caihfdrtjk Enghutie and you will 
understand what those diflererices are to which 1 refer. 

1 myself lived tlirougli die era when Debussy's works w'ere still 
being received widi raucous laughter. Debussy knew this, but did not 
care. He lived a retired and retiring life, and he worked. As a young 
man he won the Prix de Rome, but the compositions he sent home to 
show that he was not w asting his time were considered so inferior by 
his conservative teachers in Paris that they were tiever deemed worthy 
of a public perfonnance. One of tliese, by the way, was his music to 
Rossetti's BUssfd Damoxel^ which was not heard in Paris until almost 
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a dozen yem bter. After Rome, Debussy went to Russia, which under 
the last forty years of the Tsarist regtTiu was a veritable haven of 
refuge to all those who were trying to say something new—provided 
they did not mention any novelties witnin the fieEis of politics or 
economics. 

UTien he was forty years old the Paris opera at last opened its doors 
to his Peit^as Metisande. Such a step was almost revolutionary when 
you remember that until then the musical life of the French capital 


had been completely dominated by such men as Vincent d'lndy, 
Chabrier, and Gabriel Faur£. These w^ere eminently capable com¬ 
posers, far removed from the amiable banalities of Gounod and 
Massenet. But aU of them spoke a language which tfie public could 
understand, appreciate^ and enjoy. Even Paul Dukas, %vho occasionally 
seemed to address himself to his audiences with his tongue in his 
cheeky was tolerated. His fun w^ag still good» clean fun^ and we may 
even come to like him here unless the radio stations play his Sorar^rs' 
Apprentice so often that it will affect us like the Unjinisked Symphony 
and we ask ourselves* ''Must we hear that again?*' 

But Debussy Itad other enemies who were almost more dangerous 
than those who disapproved of his lack of respect for the established 
tradition. Those were the eager youngsters who, delirious with joy 
that tile ultra^nservatives were at last beginning to lose ground, now 
undertook to out-Debussv Debussy himself by the outrageous caco¬ 
phonies which they proudly called the' real' new music. Debussy* like 
all true artists, had a profound horror of w hat he called intentional dis¬ 
order* and so he himself withdrew more and more from all actual 
panicipadon in the musical life of his day. He died during the Great 
War. In a way he was fortunate. He did not live to see the complete 
breakdown of our common civilisation. 


CHAPTER LVIl 


A Final Word 

A ^ivrd offarevail and good (heer. 

Fhe earth was without form, and void; and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep, And the spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters. And God said, 'Let there be light': and there was 
light." 

I do not belong to the class of people who are foretelling the end 
of the world because one particular form of civilization is running 
near its close. 1 sincerely believe in the evolutionarv process as the 
basis of all growth. Only my sort of evolution does not go upward and 
onward, like a spiral staircase. Nothing quite as simple as that. It is 
more like tile waves of the sea. The wave starts. It gains in size and 
momentum. It reaches its peak and is lost in a cloud of spray. Then 
it descends once more to a lower level, but immediately the process is 
repeated. It rises upward. It gains in strength. It reaches its peak, 
but W'hen it bursts with a cloud of foam it has proceeded far beyond 
the spot where it was a moment ago. Human civilization seems to be 
subject to a similar law, never standing still for a single moment, ever 
and relentlessly moving forward. 

Those of us who are over fifty years of age saw the wave burst 
in a magnificent Rash of colour just before the Great War, which was 
a period of tremendous activity within every field of human activity. 
Now we are witnessing the decline. But mat decline is absolutely 
necessary before there can be a new suige upward. 

The aits are an even better barometer of what is happening in our 
world than the stock market or the debates in Parliament. Already 
before the War tliey had registered the disintegration of the old and 
established codes of good and evil, I refer to the great era of the 
' isms.* Many of them are now merely names to us, although we got 
very excit^ when they first made their appearance. There were the 
eighteen-eighties when all Europe suddenly grew tremendously en¬ 
thusiastic about the Japanese colour-prints of a hundred years before, 
which were then acclaimed as among the greatest works of art of all 
time. There were the eighteen-nineties with Cezanne and Seurat and 
his neo-impressionism and Gauguin with his s^mthesism, whatever 
that may have meant. Tliere were tlie nineteen hundreds when neo- 
impressionism had given birth to cubism, which in turn was to de¬ 
velop into Suprematism and constructivism, mostly names invented in 
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^ome cheap Parisian cafe over the third glass of absinthe and with 
one eye firmly fixed on the snobbishness of a pubtic that bad not the 
slightest idea what all these queer pictures and statues might inean,^ 
but which had been told by a 'reliable* art dealer and his equally 
* reliable" henchmen, the art critics (in the pay of the art dealer), that 
you could double your money in five years by buying the works of 
Picasso and Villon and Russelo and Severini and Marcel Ducliamps 
while they were still going cheap. 

Then came the discover)' of primitive negro sculpture and the art 
of tlte Near East, and among a lot of other absurdities it gave us ex^ 
press!onism, and expressionism begat dadaism, and dadaism begat sur¬ 
realism, just as cubism begat orphism and neoplasticism and purism, 
and neo-impressionism begat the queer st)'le known as futurism. 

Most of us had only a v^ry hazy idea about these developments as 
they took place in Paris during the Great War, when a number of 
foreigners were stranded in their Moiitparriasse ^feticrs. Having lost 
all touch with reality they went from one strange "ism* to another, 
finally leading up to that strangest of all emotional expressions^ the 
non-objective art, which went so far in its reaction against eveiything 
that had gone before that it composed its masterpieces out of old 
matchboxes, chicken feathers, and the offal of the barber*s shop floor. 

I may, of course^ be entirely unfair to this last development, and [ 
expect to liear promptly from the protagonists of these completely 
abstract forms of art, who will undoubtedly accuse rne of being a pre^ 
judiced, bigoted old fogey who had better stay in the museum with 
his Whistlers and his ^rollas. In all fairness to myself, I think that 
this is hardly true. I have a great respect for much of the work done 
by tlte impressionists, [ have never doubted the sincerity of the entire 
group that rose in its might to defy the tradUions of all the previous 
centuries and to insist that tlie living must give expression to those 
issues that truly interested the living—issues which they expressed in 
the manner that seemed best suited to the needs of the moment. 

Matisse, Cezanne, Lovjs Corinth, Kokoschka, and John Marin and 
Maurice Sterne and the Mexicans Orozco and Ilivera (to give you 
only a few names that come to my mind and that are familiar), were 
undoubtedly die prophets of a new age, tf you tell me that you don't 
know wiiat their work is all about and that you yourself could do j ust 
as well, I can only answer that in the first place you had better try 
to understand them, because they really have something to say that 
you should know, and in the second place that you flatter yourself, 
but that you are probably very much mistaken. All these men had 
gone through the mill. They had learned their trade and learned it 
thoroughly. Tliey could achieve their new efi’ects only because diey 
were such first-rate crafismen that they need not bother any further 
about mere technique, just as a great fiddler or pianist can rise 
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completely above the mere technical details of whatever he or she 
happens to be playing. 

I wish that I could say the same thing about those developments of 
the last fifteen years which led up to the appearance of abstract and 
non-objective art* I make this statement with many misgivings. It 
never pays to be too cocksure about such things. At present I stilt 
feel that I have seen more interesting non-objective drawings on the 
telephone pads of some of my friends and in the letters sent to me not 
infrequently by the inmates of our more papular lunatic asylums than 
in the museums which carefully preserve these spoils of our dust-bins. 
Time alone can tell, but on the whole l am full of good cheer. 

Such strange excesses have always taken place during periods of 
transition. Time will take care of diem. Time will take care of them 
in its own merciless way. Fifty years from now we sliall undoubtedly 
know wlietlier these mysterious products of our bewildered contem¬ 
poraries were just so much waste of time or whether I was just as 
foolish as those who objected to Bach because his music was a little 
too elaborate for their taste. And that, [ feel, is all I ought to say upon 
the subject of the art of the present moment. I have so completely lost 
my bearings that 1 have not the slightest idea whether our wave is 
still moving downward or has already started upon its upward swing. 
All I know is that whether we are going upward or downward we 
are also moving forw'ard, and that is the only thing that counts. 

That and our ability to keep the boat on an even keel while cour¬ 
ageously steering for the land of our ultimate desire — a W'orld that 
sfoll create beauty out of the sheer joy of being alive. 


r r.. 
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